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GREECJi— Continued. 

FROM this scene of bloodshed and desolation, we pro« 
ceed to another still more shocking. In the island of Cor 
cyra, since its connection with Athens, the democratical had 
been the prevailing interest. In the sea fig^t with die Corin« 
thians off Sybota, a number of Corcyraeans of rank had been 
made prisoners ; when it became the policy of the Corinthian 
goTemment to conciliate, in the hope, through them, to 
bring over Corcyra to the Pelopennesian confederacy. The 
Corcyrsan nobles were set at liberty. Every Corcyraean was 
solicited, separately, for his support in the general assembly, 
to a question, for renouncing the Athenian alliance, and re- 
newing the ancient connection of Corcyra with Corinth, its 
mother city. Success in this intrigue was various ; but par- 
ty soon became warm, and the whole island was in commo- 
tion. The democratical leaders, in alarm, sent information 
to Athens ; and the Athenian government dispatched minis- 
ters to watch over the interests of the commonwealth in Cor- 
cyra. It happened that ministers from Corinth arrived near- 
ly at the same time. An assembly of the Corcynean people 
was held in presence of both ; the question concerning the al- 
liance was discussed ; and the Corinthians so far prevailed, 
that though it was resolved to maintain the alliance with 
Athens, it was nevertheless resolved to maintain peace with 
Peloponnessus. 

VOL. IV. [2] 
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How far it might have been possible for the aristocratical 
party to stop there, and preserve quiet, we have not means 
to judge ; but that no discreet zeal directed their following 
measures, amply appears. A prosecution was commenced 
against Peithias, chief of the democratical party, and a pub- 
lic guest of the Athenian commonwealth. The vague accu* 
sation urged against him was, **that he had subjected, or en- 
deavoured to subject his country to Athens." He was tic- 
quitted. It was then, perhaps, necessary for him to ruin 
those, who would have ruined him ; and the interest which 
had enabled him to repel the attack, would be likely to give 
him means of revenge. He accused five of the wealthiest of 
the aristocratical party of cutting stakes in the sacred groves 
of Jupiter and Alcinous. Superstition furnished the crime, 
and party spirit decided upon the fact. The five were all con- 
demned in fines to an amount that would reduce them to in- 
digence. Immediate payment or imprisonment was the altera 
native, to be avoided only by flight, or by taking refuge at the 
altars. They chose the latter expedient. Peithias, more mas- 
ter in the supreme council in consequence of the absence of 
the five, procured a resolution for proposing to the people an 
alliance offensive as well as defensive with Athens. The sup- 
pliants, looking upon their ruin, and that of their party as com- 
plete, if it should be carried ; in the rage of despair quitted 
the altars ; collected some of their adherents ; armed them- 
selves with daggers ; and rushing into the council hall, killed 
Peithias, with others, some counsellors, some private persons, 
to the number of sixty. Those counsellors of the democrat- 
ical party, who avoided the massacre, fled for refuge to the 
Athenian trireme which lay in the harbour. ' 

The five were no sooner thus masters of the council, than 
they summoned an assembly of the people ; acknowledged 
what they had done ; and claimed merit from it, as that alone 
could save the commonwealth from subjection to Athens; and 
then immediately proposed a decriee for maintaining a strict 
neutrality ; for refusing to admit more than one ship of war 
at a time, belonging to either of the belligerent powers ; and 
for declaring any attempt to introduce more into any port of 
Corcyra, an act of hostility. Their own influence was exten- 
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sive ; their opponents were intimidated, and without a head{ 
the decree, moderate in its purposes, was carried. Minis* 
ten were then dispatched to Athens, to apologize, as fiu* as 
might be, to the Athenian government for what had passed. 
Instead of being received at Athens, they were apprehended 
as rebels and sent in custody to ^gina. 

Meanwhile, the aristocratical party in Corc3rra, encour- 
aged by the arrival of a Corinthian ship, attacked, and in 
a moment overpowered their opponents, who mainudned 
themselves in some of the higher parts of the town. Col* 
lecting then their strength, they took possession of one of the 
ports of the city called the Hyllaic. The aristocratical par- 
ty held the agora, and the principal post. Next day, both 
sent detachments into the country to invite the peasant slaves 
to their assistance, with promises of freedom. In this the de- 
mocratical party had the greater success. The nobles, on the 
other hand, obtained eight hundred Epirot auxiliaries from 
the continent. In the course of the day, light skirmishes 
passed with missile weapons. 

On the next day but one, matters were brought to a crisis. 
System was now in some degree restored, in the conduct of 
the affairs of the democratical party ; and leaders were be- 
come settled in command and influence, in the room of those, 
who had been assassinated ; they were superior in numbers, 
and within the city, they possessed the more commanding 
situations. With these advantages they attacked their oppo- 
nents ; and such was the effect of party spirit, that even the 
women took a zealous part in the action, throwing bricks and 
tiles from the house tops, and supporting the tumult of bat- 
tle, with a resolution beyond their nature. Late in the eve- 
ning the aristocratical party were compelled to yield : and 
fearing that their opponents might become masters of the na- 
val arsenal and the port, they set fire to all the buildings 
about the agora, sparing neither their own houses, nor those 
of otHers ; so that besides dwellings, many warehouses full of 
valuable merchandize, were consumed ; and had any wind 
blown toward the city, the whole would have been destroyed. 
The conflagration effectually checked pursuit, and prevented 
that immediate destruction which the aristocratical party had 
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apprehended ; but their aflPaira, neverdiekss, suffered from 
the defection of their friends. 

On the next day^ Nicostratus, commander of the Athenian 
squadron, arrived in the harbour of Corcyra with twelve tri<- 
^eroes^ aiid five hundred heavy-armed Messenians. His pw- 
pose, of course, was to. support the democratical, which was the 
Atbeniai^ party ; but, in the present circumstances, his arri- 
val gave greater joy to the defeated nobles, who dreaded no» 
thing so much as the unrestrained revenge of their feUom^ 
citizenjs. Nor did he deceive their expectation : proposing 
H treaty, he succeeded in mediating an agreement, by which 
it was determined, that ten only, who were named as the most 
guilty of the nobles, should be brought to trial, and that the 
rest should retain ^1 their rights as citizens, under a demo* 
cratical government. He provided then, that even the se* 
lected ten should haye opportunity to escape ; and thus^ a 
sedition begun with the most outrageous violence, was com- 
posed in a manner Utile heard of in Grecian annals, totally 
without bloodshed. The proposal for a league offensive and 
defensive with Athens, was carried without opposition. 

Nicostratus would then have returned with his whole 
squadron to Naupactus ; but to ensure the continuance of 
quiet, tihe democratical leaders requested, that he would leave 
five of his ships, undertaking to supply him with as many c^ 
their own, completely ihanned. The magistrates, whose o& 
fice it was to appoint citizens for this service, thought to gain 
farther security against fresh commotion, by selecting many 
pf the aristocratical party. Unfortunately, a suspicion arose 
among these, that the pretence of service was only a feint ; 
that the purpose was to send them to Athens ; where, under 
the sovereign people, they expected no favourable treatment. 
Under this persuasion, they betook themselves as suppliants 
to the temple of Castor and Pollux, which no assurances froBn 
Nicostratus could persuade? them to quit. This extreme 
mistrust excited suspicion among the democratical party. 
Arming themselves, they broke into the houses of the nobles 
to seize their arms ; and they would have proceeded to bloods- 
shed, if Nicostratus had not prevented them. The alarm of 
the aristocratical party then became universal, ^d four hun- 
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dred took aiictiwiy in the temple of Juno. All the labourt 
of Nicostratiis to restore peace and harmony were thus frus* 
tnited : for mutual jealousy prevented the poasibili^ of ac« 
commodation. While the suppUants of Juno feared aasas* 
sination should they quit their sanctuary, and starving if 
they remained, their opponents were apprehensive of some 
sudden blow meditated by them. To prevent this, therefore^ 
they pn^osed to remove them to a small island, not far from 
the Aore, near which the temple stood ; promising not only 
safety, but regular supplies of provisions. The utter inabili* 
ty oi the suppliants in any way to help themselves induced 
them to consent. 

In this state affairs had rested four or five days, when a 
Peloponnessian fleet, of fifty-three ships of war, commanded 
fay Alcidaa, arrived in sight. After some partial skirmishes, 
Alcidas received intelligence, by fire signals, that a fleet of 
sixty Athenian ships of war was approaching. Immediate- 
ly he got imder way, and passed undiscovered to Pelopon- 
ncosus. 

No sooner were die Corcyraean people assured of the ap« 
proach of the Athenian fleet, and the flight of the Pelopon- 
nessian, than measures were deliberately taken for perpetrat- 
ing one of the most horrid massacres recorded in history. 
The Messenians were now introduced within the walls. The 
fleet was then directed to pass from the town port to the Hyl- 
laic port. In the way, all of the aristocratical party among 
the crews, were thrown overboard, and in the same instant, 
massacre began in the city. The suppliants only, in the 
temple of Juno, remained protected by that superstitious 
dread, which so generally possessed the Greeks, of temporal 
evil from the vengeance of the gods, for affronts to themselves ; 
iM^ile no apprehension was entertained for the grossest viola- 
tion of any moral duty. The fear of starving, nevertheless, 
induced about fifty of them, on the persuasion of their oppo- 
nents, to quit their situation, and submit to a trial. They 
were aU summarily condemned, and instantly executed. 
Hieir miserable friends in the sanctuary, informed of their 
'fate, yielded to extreme despair: some killed each other 
within the temple j some hanged themselves on the trees of 
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the adjoining sacred grove ; all, in some way, put a hasty end 
to their wretchedness. In the city and through the island, 
the scene of murder was not so quickly closed. For seven 
days the democratical party continued hunting out and mas- 
sacring their opponents. 

The Athenian admiral, Eurymedon, lay in the harbour 
with his powerful fleet, the quiet and apparently approving 
spectator of these disgraceful transactions ; and not till the 
democratical Corcyrseans had carried revenge to the utmost, 
sailed away. The impolicy of his conduct seems to have 
been equal to its inhumanity. Nicostratus, interfering as 
a generous mediator, had put Corcyra into 4 situation to 
be a valuable ally to Athens. The licence which Euryme- 
don gave to massacre all, who were supposed adverse to the 
Athenian interest, had a very different effect. About five hun- 
dred escaped. They took possession of some forts and lands, 
which had belonged to the Corcyraean people, on the conti- 
nent opposite to their island ; and thence, with all the activity 
that the spirit of revenge, the thirst of plunder, and the de- 
sire of recovering their ancient possessions could excite, they 
carried on hostilities against Corcyra ; seizing ships, — mak- 
ing descents on the coast, — living by depredation— ^and des- 
troying whatever they could not carry off. After this expe- 
rience of the weakness of theil- adversaries, they determin- 
ed to attempt the recovery of the island ; and with a few 
auxiliaries, who made their whole number only six huh-, 
dred, debarked on Corcyra. Immediately on landing-in Cor- 
cyra, they determined to maintain themselves, or die ; and to 
prevent all hopes of return, they burnt thj vessels, in which 
they had transported themselves, and which had hitherto ren- 
dered them both powerful and successful. They then occu-. 
pded and fortified Mount Istone, and from that advantageous 
post, issuing as opportunity offered, they compelled their ad- 
versaries to confinement within their walls, and themselves 
commanded the country. Thus, the warmth of temper, which 
perpetually engaged, not only these islanders, but the Grecians 
generally, in party disputes and petty quarrels, unfitted them 
for great objects : insomuch, that they were continually em- 
ploying for mutual destruction,-abilities and courage, which, 
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with more political union, might have enabled them to cle« 
ferid their independency for ever against the world. 

In every republic, and almost in every city, the intriguing 
and ambitious found the ready protection of Athens, or of 
Sparta, according as their selfish and guilty designs were 
screened, under the pretence of maintaining the prerogatives 
of the nobles, or asserting the privileges of the people. A 
virtuous and moderate aristocracy, ah equal, impartial free- 
dom were the colourings which served to justify violence* 
and varnish guilt. Sheltered by the specious coverings of 
fair names, the prodigal assassin delivered himself from the 
importunity of his creditor. The father, with unnatural cru- 
elty, punished the licentious extravagance of his son ; the son, 
avenged by parricide, the stem severity of his father. The 
debates of the public assembly were decided by the sword. 
Not satisfied with victory, men thirsted for blood. This ge- 
neral disorder overwhelmed laws, human and divine. The 
ordinary course of events was reversed : sentiments lost their 
natural force, and words their usual meaning. Dulness and 
stupidity triumphed over abilities and refinement, for while 
the crafty and ingenious were laying fine spun snares for ene- 
mies, men of blunter minds had immediate recourse to the 
sword and poignard. 

In the beginning of the ensuing winter, the pestilence again 
broke out in Athens. It had never yet entirely ceased, though, 
after the two first years, there had been a remission ; but in 
the renewal of its fury, it seems to have worn itself out, and 
we hear of it no more. In its whole course, it carried off not 
less than four thousand four hundred of those Athenians in 
the prime of life, who were enrolled among the heavy aim- 
ed ; and three hundred men of the higher rank, who served 
in the cavalry. Of the multitude of other persons, who pe- 
rished by it, no means existed for ascertaining the number. 

Notwithstanding that pestilence, which had so reduced the 
strength of the commonwealth; notwithstanding the loss of 
those talents, which had prepared its resources during peace, 
and directed them, during the two first years of hostility : 
Athens was advancing towards a superiority, which promi- 
sed,%nder able conduct in the administration, to be decisive. 
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Indeed such had been the energy of die AtheniMi goyenuneiit| 
directed for near a century by a succession of men of uncom* 
mon abilities, that, notwithstanding the inferiority of the pre* 
sent leaders, it was scarcely perceived to slacken. Democracy, 
though a bad regulator, is a powerful spring. The lughest 
offices in Athens were now open to the lowest people. Great ' 
competition of course arose, and one consequence was, that 
men of rank and education, however unambitious, were for* 
ced to put themselves forward in public business, that they 
might avoid being trodden upon by their inferiors. Thus, 
Nicias seems to have been rather compelled by circumstan* 
ces, than induced by his own inclination, to accept the situa- 
tion in which he was placed. He had succeeded Pericles in 
the office of commander in chief. His cautious temper led 
him always to chuse commands where success might be cer- 
tain, though the glory would be small: not from any defect 
of personal, but of political courage ; he was less afraid of 
the swords of enemies, than of the voices of his fellow citin 
zens. After the reduction of Lesbos, he had conducted tho 
Athenian forces against a fortified islet, called Minoa, at die 
mouth of the harbour of Nissa, the sea port of Megara. It 
was, without much difficulty, taken ; and a garrison was left 
in it. The purpose was, to curb more eflFectually the Mega«» 
rian privateers which annoyed the Athenian trade. 

In the present summer it was determined tosend out two 
expeditions. Having a navy that commanded the seais, the 
Athenians had leisure and means to prosecute offensive ope« 
rations. Nicias with a fleet of sixty triremes went to the 
island of Melos, whose people rejected the Athenian alliance^ 
and refused to pay tribute. It was expected that the waste 
of their lands would have brought them to submission ; but 
the Melians shutting themselves within their walls with m 
a declared determination not to treat, the tedious business of^ 
a siege was postponed for another enterprise. Passing to 
Oropus, on the confines of Bceotia, Nicias landed his forces 
by night, and marched immediately to Tanagra. The next 
day was spent in ravaging the Tanagr^ean lands. On the. 
following days, the Tanagraeans, reinforced by a small body 
of Thebans, ventured an action, but were defeated. Nlffcias 
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{mceeded with the fleet to Ae Locrian coast, plundered and 
destroyed what was readily within reach, and then returned 
home. The expedition, indeed, seems to have had no val- 
uable object. Apparently, the principal purpose was to 
acfquire a little popularity to the leaders, and obviate clamour 
'against them, by retaliating the evils of invasion on those of 
their oiemies; who were most within reach, and by holding 
out the recompense of pillage, to gratify the vulgar mind. 

The purpose of the other expedition was to support the 
allies {uid extend the influence of Athens in the western parts 
oi Greece. In pursuance of this design, Demosthenes un- 
dertook to subdue EtoHa. Always numbered among the 
members of the Greeb nation, yet, even in that age, when 
science and art were approaching meridian splendor in At- 
tica, scarcely sixty miles from their borders, the Etolians 
were a most rude people. Since the Trojan war, barbarism, 
rather Aan civilization, seemed to have gained among them. 
They lived scattered in unfortified villages ; they spoke a 
£alect scarcely intelligible to the other Greeks ; and one 
ckin of them, at least, was said to feed on raw flesh ; they 
used only light arms ; yet their warlike character stood high. 
Oeaiosthenes entered Etolia, took and plundered the 
towns, and drove the inhabitants before him. During seve- 
tal days he marched unresisted ; but the Etolians, living in 
a eountry abounding in defiles, and involved in woods, though 
iitegular and desultory in their warfare, yet employing a 
spiscies of bush fighting, not unlike to that, which, two and 
twenty centuries afterwards, has been used by the American 
Indisms, defeated the regularly disciplined heroes of Athens; 
and Demosthenes was obliged to take refuge in Naupactus. 
The Athenian general, however, soon found means to irri- 
tate those barbarians to venture a contest in the plains, and 
with great ease obtained a signal victory. 

Sy the activi^ and able conduct of Demosthenes in pro- 
secutittg his western conquests, the face of things was soon 
completely changed in that region. The Athenian af&irs 
were restcHred, as if the disaster in Etolia had never happen- 
ed, and the Pcloponnesian cause was in a far worse situation, 
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than before any force from Peloponnesus was sent into the 
country. 

The Athenians were now so familiarised to the invasion 
and waste of Attica, and to the inconvenience of confinement 
within their fortifications, that the eloquence and authority 
of Pericles had ceased to be necessary for persuading them 
to bear them. The want of his wisdom, and the want of his 
authority, were, however, felt in the general conduct of af- 
fairs. 

Nothing, during the whole war, happened so contrary to 
the general opinion and expectation of the Greeks as the sur- 
render of the Lacedaemonians at the siege of Pylus ; for it 
was supposed, that neither hunger, nor the pressure of any 
other the severest necessity would induce them to surrender 
their arms. 

The prisoners, being many of them connected with the 
first families of Sparta, were considered by the Athenians as 
most valuable pledges. It was determined, by a decree of 
the people, that they should be kept in chains till the two re- 
publics should come to some accommodation, unless any in- 
vasion of Attica should be attempted by the Peloponnesians. 
In that case the decree declared, in terror to the Lacedse- 
tnonians, that they should be put to death. Such were at 
that time the maxims of warfare among those, who boasted 
to be the most civilized, and indeed the only civilized peo- 
ple upon earth ; and such the motives for preferring death in 
the field, to the condition, so mild in modem times, of a pris- 
oner of war. 

By the issue of the affair of Pylus, the Lacedaemoni- 
ans were in a state of distress totally new to them. Prom 
thp first establishment of their ancestors in Peloponnesuis, it 
was not known, by tradition, that such a number of their dti- 
zens had fallen into the hands of an epemy; and it was as lit- 
tle remembered, that an enemy had ever possessed a post 
within their country. Pylus was now so fortified, that as 
long as it was open to supplies by sea, no mode of attack by 
land with which the Lacedaemonians were acquainted, would 
be effectual against it. In this situation of things the Lace- 
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dsemonian govenunent, anxiously desirous of peace, expected 
only insult .from the haughty temper of their enemy, should 
they send ministers publicly to propose terms. They made, 
hawever, repeated trials by secret negotiation. The wiser 
and more moderate A^thenians, and those of higher rank in 
general, would gladly have profited by present prosperity 
to make an advantageous accommodation.' But the arrogance 
of the people, fed by success and inflamed by the boisterous 
eloquence of Cleon, now the popular favourite, made all en* 
<leavours for the salutary purpose fruitless. ^ 

About this time the tragedy of the Corcyrsean sedition 
was brought to a conclusion. Eurymedon and Sophocles, 
making Corcjnra in their way from Pylus, debarked their 
forces, and, with the Corcyraeans of the city, stormed the fort 
on mount Jstone held by the aristocratical Corcyraeans, most 
of whom, nevertheless, escaped to a neighbouring eminence 
60 difficult, of approach, that it was inexpugnable. Being, 
however, without means to subsist there, they were soon 
c>bliged to surrender their auxiliaries to the discretion of the 
besieging army, and themselves to that of the Athenian peo- 
ple. Eurymedon and Sophocles placed them in the adjacent 
little island of Plychiae, as on their parole, with the condi- 
tion, that if any one should attempt escape, the benefit of the 
capitulation should be forfeited for all. The chiefs of the de* 
mocratical Corcyraeans feared, that their fellow citizens of su- 
perior rank (were the Athenian people to decree their doom) 
might, yet, escape death. They devised therefore a fraud, 
to seduce them to their own destruction. Persons were em<* 
ployed to infuse apprehension, that the Athenian generals in- 
tendied to deliver them to the Corcyraean people, offering at 
the same time to provide a vessel in which they might escape 
from what, they beyond all things, abhorred. The prisoners 
gave into the snare, and were taken in the ship. The capitu- 
lation was thus imdeniably broken, and the Athenian gene- 
rals surrendered the wretched remains of the Corcyraean 
aristocrats, to the pleasure of their people. These, then, 
resolved that their revenge should be completed, and that as 
far as might be consistent With public order, the utmost in- 
duleenee for that passion should be allowed to every indivin 
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dual, among the sovereign mullstttde. The p rw a ws were 
placed all in one kirge building. The people, in anns^ fonacd 
a lane at the door. Twenty of tbeif luifortunate adveraa* 
ties, bound together, were brought out at a time« Men with 
scourges drove on any that hesitated, while the armed citi^ 
zens selected for revenge, those to whom they bore any ill 
will, cutting and stabbing as the passion of the moment exi* 
cited. Sixty had been thus killed, when the rest revived 
intimation of what had been passing. Calling then aloud to 
the Athenians to put them to death, if such was their plea> 
sure, they declared, they would neeither go out of die build- 
ing, nor permit any to come in. The people, not to encoim% 
ter their despair, got upon the roof, and taking oflF th^ csoverr 
ing, thence in safety discharged missile weapons; The priso<- 
ners endeavoured at first to defend themselves ; but when 
night came on, no symptom appearing of any relaxatioii in. the 
animosity of dieir enemies, they determined to put the finidi^ 
ing stroke to their own miseiy : some strangled themodves 
with the cords of some beds, which were ill die place, aomft 
with strips of their own clothes, some used the weapons 
which hsKi been discharged at them. Wfae& di^. brake,;'all 
were found dead. The corpses, heaped upoa wagons, were 
carried out of the city ; and disposed of without any of these 
funeral ceremonies, which aniong the Greeks wtare htiir^ of 
such sacred importance. 

The taking of Anactorium finiriied the successes, of .the 
Athenian arms, and the operations of the war for the sw&^ 
mer. Beingi attacked by the Athenian force from Naupac* 
tus in conjunction with the Acam^nians, it was belmyed 
into their hands. The inhabitants, a Corinthian cobniy, un* 
derwent no severer fate than expulsion from their settlement^ 
and the loss of all their property. Their houses and, lands 
were occupied by a new colony, drawn from the several to^jms 
of Acamania. 

Spring advancing^ the Lacedtemonians, depressed by their 
misfortunes, remained inactive ; but, in Athens,, while many 
were still desirous of peace, the more restless and ardent 
spirits prevailed ; and it was determined to push sucoess, and 
press the Peloponnesians on all sides. The island of Cydiera 
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viiiiion. Hie lands were all possessed by LacedflenMmians; 
die goremment was administered by a magistracy sent, an* 
BuaBy, from Sparta ^ and a Spartan garrison was constant 
kept there. Against this islrad, an armament sailed under 
die command of Nicias; and Autodes* The garrison and 
inhabitmits were qmcldy compelled to surrender withoot any 
condition, but for dieir lives only. 

The Adieaians, sailing from Cjrthera, proceeded to take 
their last rerenge of the unfortunate iEginetans, now esta* 
blished at Thyrea^ without the territory, and under the im* 
mediate protecticm of Lacedamon. Nicias, landing his whole 
force, quickly overpowered them, and aU who did not fall in 
the Sttsauk, became prisoners at discretion ; together with 
their LaeedaenuMiian governor, Tantalus, who had been 
wounded, Thyrea, being stcipped of every thing valuable, 
was burnt, and die onnament returned widi the booty and 
prisoners to Athens. A despotic multitude was dien to 
decide 4^ fate of that miserable renmant of a Grecian peo* 
pie, once declared by an oracle, and confessed by all Greece 
the most meritorious of the Greek nation, for their actions in 
its common defence against the Persians, the most form ida ble 
enemy that ever assailed it. What few mdividual tyrwaitB could 
have diought of wUhout honor, the Athenian people directed 
by a detiberate decree. The law, indeed, established by the 
LacedemoDiansy and sealed with the blepd of the unfortunate 
Platsans, was but too closely followed, and the iEginetana 
all executed, Tantalus was adde4 to the number of living 
ple4ge8 obtained at Sphacteria, for the security of Attica* 

Another decisi<m dien wuted the pleasure of die Athenian 
people ; the fate of their new conquest of Cythera, and par- 
dculariy that of some of the principal inhabitants, whom the 
generals had thought it unsafe to leave there. These were 
distributed among the islands of the'Adieaian dominion. 
The rest of the iCythernuis, to whom the capitulation only 
assured their lives, were, however, left unmolested in dieir 
possessions, with a aeserve only from the whole island of 
fonr.talents in yeariy tribute to Athens. 
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The superiority now acquired by the Athenians in the war, 
began to appear decisive. Their fleets commanded the seas^ 
and the islands, without a prospect of successful opposition 
from any quarter : their land force was growing daily more 
formidable, while the Lacedemonians, in a manner imprisoned 
within Peloponnesusi, and unable to defend even their own 
territory there, were yet more unable to extend protection to 
their still numerous allies beyond the peninsula. The extrava- 
gant views, and wild presumptions, prevalent among the Athe- 
nian people, which the. flattery of interested orators contri- 
buted not a litde to inflame, are marked by their own favou- 
rite poet Aristophanes, the admirable satirist of the age. ^^ A 
thousand cities," says he, in his comedy of the Wasps, ^^ pay 
tribute to Athens." "Now, were each ordered to furnish 
subsistence for only twenty Athenians, twenty thousand of 
us might live in all ease and luxury in a nmnner worthy of 
the digni^ of the republic." In another comedy of the Birds, 
the extravagance of their petulant and presumptuous haughti- 
ness is jeered: " It is intolerable," says one of theqa, " that 
we, an imperial people commanding many cities, should be 
ti'eated with an air of superiority by the gods, who ought to 
know how to respect us their betters." • And in the same 
piece, the inordinate craving of their resdess ambition is lu* 
dicrously noted ; report being spread of a new city founded in 
tihe air by the birds, the Athenians are. represented, as imme- 
diately earnest to send thither, their superintendants and their 
decrees. Indignation, hatred, animated and obstinate enmity 
to the Athenians, became, of course, mixed with the fear, 
which the prevalence of their arms infused through a largq 
portion of the Greek nation. 

All this time a general dejection prevailed in Sparta* 
A series of misfortune, and defeat the Lacedaemonians had 
not for ages experienced. In the regular course of theit 
singular government, they were accustomed to overbear op- 
position, insomuch, that it seemed as if great abilities in a 
leader were superfluous : wisdom communicated by educa- 
tion and practice to every individual ofc the state, appeared 
as sufiicient, as it was always ready for public purposes upon 
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all occasions. But, a new system was now introduced, for 
which their great legislator not only had not provided, but 
which his institutions strongly forbade. They had engaged 
in a naval war, a complicated war, and a protracted war. To 
conduct this, other abilities, and other management were ne- 
cessary than had sui&ced for the simple warfare of former 
ages. But in seven campaigns, Brasidas was the only man 
among them, who had yet distinguished himself : he was still 
a young man, ^nd the Spartan institutions were singularly 
unfavourable to eminence in youth. His first good fortune 
did not follow him in his succeeding attempts. But Brasidas 
could learn from misfortune, without being dejected by it. 
Of a temper as persevering, and a genius as fruitful as his 
understanding was strong, and his courage clear, he alone, 
among the Lacedaemonians, was looking around for opportu- 
nities of new enterprize which might relieve his country firom 
the evils which pressed it. 

Some circumstances appeared favourable to his views, and 
particularly the alarm, arising on all sides at the progress of 
the Athenian power. The terror of it had induced the Sici- 
lian Greeks to repress the animosities, and accommodate the 
differences which had long prevailed between the several 
cities of their island. Those who had been friends to Athens, 
would no farther promote its power ; those, who had been 
enemies, "would no farther irritate its vengeance: the de- 
termination was general to maintain peace within the is- 
land, and a neutrality, with regard to the differences of 
the mother country. But the revolted cities in Thrace had 
not equally the means of chusing their party. Expecting, 
that the vengeance, which had cut off the people of iBgina 
from the face of the earth, would next fall upon them, there 
was nothing which they were not ready to undertake in op- 
position to the power, which gave them such apprehensions. 
Nor could the king of Macedonia place any confidence 
in the present alliance with the Athenian commonwealth, 
with which he had been so often at enmity : and while 
he was not without apprehension for the safety of what 
he already possessed, he was incited by views of ambition, 
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to which hit connection with Athens was advene ; for he 
coveted the province of Lyncus or Lyncestis, which the 
Athenian alliance in some degree guaranteed to its prince 
Arrhibseus. 

These circumstances, brinpng the Macedonian monarch 
and the chief of the Chalcidion towns to a communication 
of counsels, they had carried on in common a secret negocia- 
tion at Lacedsemon. They desired a body of Peloponnesian 
troops, for which they offered to provide all supplies ; and 
with such assistance, they engaged, not only to maintain the 
Peloponnesian interest in the revolted towns, but to extend 
the revolts The Lacedemonian government gladly received 
H proposal to draw the war from their doors where it now 
pressed them, and employ the Athenians in the defence of 
their distant possessions. But means to send the desked suc- 
cours were not obvious ; for by sea, they could neither op* 
pose, nor easily evade the Athenian fleets ; and by land, the 
march was long and difficult through the territory in part of 
uncertain friends, if not of declared enemies. Brasidas of- 
fered himself for the conduct of an undertaking, which to 
timidity and inertness appeared impossible, and would really 
have been so to injudicious boldness. 

But the Lacedemonian administration was composed of 
foca fifir different from Brasidas. Though tfaey anxiously 
d[esired to carry the war to a disUmce, they feared to diminish 
their force at home, where their own slaves, objects of jeal- 
ousy, now more than ever, caused them greater appreliensions, 
than their foreign enemies. A more nefarious measure, than 
that to which they resorted for obviating the danger, is not 
easily to be imagined. Proclamation was made, that any 
Helots, who thought themselves capable of meriting freedom 
and the dignity of Lacedemonian citizens by their actions in 
9ims, might present themselves to the magistracy, and a 
nusdier should be aekcted to be put upon the honoraUe trial. 
Thas was supposed a ready and safe method for discover- 
ing which among them would be most forward to revolt : for 
the aame high spirit would incite to seek freedom, and the 
rank of citizens, by deeds of danger, if opportunity offered, 
equaUy against Lacedemoh, as against the enemies of Lace* 
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dsemon. About two thousand were accordingly chosen, and 
heing crowned with chaplets, were marched in solemn pro* 
cession around the temples. Thus, they were given to expect 
that they were to receive freedom, by being admitted to com- 
municate in religious rites with the free. Soon after, they 
disappeared, and the massacre was managed with such care- 
ful secrecy, that in what manner they perished was never 
known. 

After this shocking and dastardly precaution, the Spartan 
ministry less scrupled to send a part of their fprce on a 
foreign expedition. Still, however, they would allow no more 
than seven hundred Lacedaemonians for the hazardous at^ 
tempt to march by land as far as Thrace. But the reputation 
of Brasidas, for prudent and engaging conduct among the 
allies of Lacedxmon, as well as for ability and activity in 
military command, had reached Chalcidice, and the leading 
men, in the revolted towns, had solicited his appointment to 
the command of the armament intended for their support. 
Their solicitation met the wishes of Brasidas ; and the Lace- 
daemonian ministry did not refuse him an honour, for which 
there seems to have been no competitor. He was to increase 
the scanty force assigned him as he could, by interest, or by 
hire, among the Peloponnesian states. 

After a short, but unavoidable delay, he set forward on 
his difficult and hazardous march towards Thrace. He had 
collected a thousand heavy armed Peloponnesians, in addi- 
tion to his seven hundred Lacedaemonians. He passed first 
through friendly territories, but soon arrived on the border 
of a country, not indeed at declared enmity with Sparta, bat 
allied to Athens. With his small band, which would scarcely 
exceed four thousand men, he could not attempt to/orcehia 
way across the Thessalian plains in defiance of the Thessa- 
lian cavalry. The greatest part of Thessaly was, nominally, im- 
der democratical government, and the democratic^ party was 
zesdous in. the Athenian alliance ; yet, in most of the towns, 
the interest of a few powerful men principally decided pvh' 
licniieafottres. This facilitated negociation, and Brasidas- wa$ 
notless^ble in negociation, than in arms. £mploying^.8<im»* 
times, the bterest of the king of Macedonia ; «osii^ii|iei| 
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that of Other allies, and never neglecting the moment of op* 
portunity for gaining a step, he obtained free passage as far 
as the river Enipeus. There he found a body in arms, whose 
leaders declared their resolution to oppose his farther pro- 
gress, and expressed in reproaches to his Thessalian guides, 
their resentment at the permission and assistance so far given 
to an army of strangers, passing through the country, un- 
authorised by the general consent of the Thessalian people. 
Fair words, discreetly used, nevertheless softened them, and 
after a short treaty, Brasidas obtained unmolested passage. 
Through the remainder of Thessaly, dubiously disposed to 
him, but unprepared for immediate opposition, he made his 
way by forced marches, till he reached Perrhoebia, among 
whose people, subjects of the Thessalians, he had provided 
by previous negociation for a favorable reception. The dif- 
ficult passage over moimt Olympus, which was next to be 
undertaken, made the friendship of the Perrhoebians par- 
ticularly important. Under their guidance, he arrived with 
his force entire at Dium, on the northern side of Olympus, 
where he was within the dominions of his ally the king of 
Macedonia. 

Here^ the difficulties of his march ended, but difficulties of 
another kind arose. A common interest, in opposing Athene, 
had united the king of Macedonia with Lacedaemon ; but 
their interests were otherwise different, and their views Hi 
some points opposite. The principal object of Perdiccaa 
was, to subdue the province, called Lyncus or Lyncestis, 
among the mountains on the western frontier of Macedonia, 
and far from the Grecian colonies. This was a measure t^ 
no means calculated to promote the interest of I^acediendon. 
Perdiccas, joining his forces with those of Brasidas, directed 
the march of the combined army towards Lyncestis. 

The prince of Lyncestis, Arrhibaeus, little able to with- 
stand the united forces of Macedonia and Laced^mon, had 
sent to Brasidas to request his mediation with Perdiccas. A 
negociation was opened, and shortly a treaty was concluded, 
by which Arrhibaeus became numbered among the allies of 
Sparta. Perdiccas, unable to prevent this measure, was how- 
ever highly dissatisfied. 
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The accommodation, neverthelessy was satisfactory to Bra- 
sldas and his Grecian allies : and the arms of thb confederacy 
were now of course directed to the object, which the con- 
federate Greeks desired, the reduction of the power of 
Athens. Their first attempt was against Acanthus. Some 
^of the principal men there had been always disposed to join 
with the Chalcidians in renouncing the Athenian dominion. 
The democratical party was zealous in the Athenian interest, 
but being unable to oppose the approaching enemy in the 
field, they were in alarm for their property, and especially 
far their vintage, now ready to be gathered. Upon a knowledge 
of these circumstances, measures were taken. They were 
summoned, not as enemies, but as those, who ought to be 
friends, to join the confederacy. After some conciliatory 
negotiation, the Aeanthians conceded so far, as to agree thi^ 
Brasidas should be admitted into the town alone, and allow- 
ed to declare his proposals before the general assembly. 

Brasidas, for a Lacedaemonian, was eloquent : he was be- 
sides politic and highly liberal in his policy. He began with 
assuring the Aeanthians ^^ that the great object of the Lace- 
daemonians, in the war, was to give liberty to Greece." He 
proceeded then to tell his audience ^^ that he had received 
assurances from the principal magistrates of Lacedaemon, that 
whatever cities, through negotiation with him, might accede 
to the Peloponnesian confederacy, should be subject to no 
claims of authority from the Lacedaemonians, but should be 
perfectly independent." From himself he assured them ^^ that 
none need fear for person, property, or civil rights, on ac- 
count of any political principles they had held, or any politi- 
cal conduct they had followed ; for he was determined to 
support no faction, but to establish that equal liberty for all 
ranks, which formed the boast and the happiness of his own 
country. If then, refusing conditions, not only perfecdy 
equitable, but highly advantageous, they would persist in 
their connection with Athens, and by the tribute, which they 
paid, promote the subjection of other Grecian states, he should 
think himself not only justified, but bound to consider them 
99 enemies, and to begin immediately the waste of their lands« 
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He trusted, however, they would save him the necessity of a 
measure so opposite to his inclinations.'' 

The eloquence of Brasidas, powerfully seconded by his ar« 
my at their gates, had its full eflPect upon the Acanthians,and 
the suffrages of the assembly being taken, a majority was 
found for revolting from Athens. The city of Acanthus thus 
became a member of the Lacedaemonian confederacy ; and be- 
fore the end of the summer, the example was followed by the 
neighbouring city of Stagyrus. 

Of the ten generals of the regular establishment of Athens, 
it should seem, that two were usually appointed to the Thraci- 
an command. Eucles and Thucydides, the historian, now held 
that station. Eucles commanded in Amphipolis : Thucydides 
was at the island of '^Thasus, with the squadron of the station, 
consisting of only seven triremes. It was to be expected, that 
in spring the Athenians would send powerful reinforcements. 
It behoved Brasidas, therefore, to make every use of oppor? 
tunities yet open to him. 

Amphipolis was the most important place held by the Ather 
nians in Thrace. It lay upon a noble river which it con^- 
manded, and whose banks, with the neighbouring hills, bore 
a growth of excellent ship timber. The country around was 
a rich plain, and the environing mountains had mines of sil- 
ver and gold. The port of Eion, at the mouth of the river, 
was but an appendage, yet a valuable appendage of Amphi- 
polis. The place was already populous and flourishing, but 
the inhabitants were a mixt multitude from various Grecian 
cities ; some, connected by blood, or by habit and intercourse, 
with the revolted Chalcidians ; some, by interest, with the 
king of Macedonia. 

On these circumstances Brasidas founded a project for 
gaining Amphipolis to the Lacedaemonian confederacy. Com- 
munication was managed with some of the inhabitants, and a 
plan concerted with them. Collecting then all the force he 
could obtain from his allies, on a dark stormy evening, with 
sleet falling, he arrived at Anion and Bromiscus, where the 
waters of the lake of Bolbe discharge themselves into the 
sea, and halting there, only while his army took refreshment, 
he proceeded in the night to Argillus. The people of that lit- 
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tie town, always disaiFected to Athena, were prepared to re- 
ceive him. Its territory was divided from the Amphipoli* 
ton, only by the river Strymon. Near Argilus, was abridge 
which as an important pass was protected by a constant guard, 
but no attempt being at present apprehended, the guard was 
small. Under the guidance of the Argilians, and favoured 
by the storm, Brasidas surprised the guard. Becoming, thus, 
master of the bridge, the Amphipolitan territory was open to 
him. Extreme alarm and confusion immediately ensued 
among the Amphipolitans, who, as a heterogenous people 
collected from various parts, were almost wholly without 
confidence, each man in his neighbour. After gratifying his 
troops, therefore, with the spoil of the country, he waited in 
expectation that from so populous a place, something would 
be attempted against him, and in any action, in open field, he 
promised himself success, which would promote his mea- 
sures, 

The inactivity of Eucles disappointed Brasidas. No move- 
ment was made from the town, and it was to be apprehended, 
that the arrival ofThucydides, with the squadron from Thasus, 
would utterly defeat the enterprize ; for, beside the force he 
would bring, Thucydides had great influence among both 
Greeks and lluracians ; and his preseqce would not only 
confirm the Amphipolitans in the Athenian interest, but as- 
sist much toward the collection of a powerful land force, for 
opposing the Peloponnesians, Measures, that might be quick- 
ly decisive, were therefore necessary to Brasidas. He found 
means to send assurance into Amphipolis, ** that it was not 
his purpose to deprive any person in the city of either pro- 
perty or civil rights : that all the inhabitants might chuse, 
whether they would remain upon the footing of free citizens 
or depart with their effects." This proposal had immediate 
efficacy : the Athenians, a small proportion only of the inhabit- 
ants, little confident in their general, and highly diffident of 
their fellow colonists, had supposed their persons, their pro- 
perties, and their families in imminent danger of the worst 
that could befal them : the terms were more favourable than 
from the common practice and policy of Grecian commanders 
was to be expected ^ and in their present circumstances, they 
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could hardly wish for more. Such being the tentiments of 
the Atheniaas, the other multitude were still readier to re- 
joice in the offer of the Spartan general. The promoters of 
the revolt, therefore, boldly stepped forward, the people in 
assembly decreed, that the terms should be accepted j and 
Brasidas, with his forces, was immediately admitted into the 
city. That active officer, without a moment's loss of time, 

proceeded to take measuresforpossessing himself of Eion,dis-' 
tant about tiiree miles, and so ezcluding the Athenian fleet 
from the river. But late in the evening of the same day on 
which Amphipolb surrendered, Thucydides entered die har- 
hour with his squadron. Eion was thus secured ; but it waa 
beyond the power of Thucydidep to recover Arophipolis. 

To the loss of that city from tiie Athenian dominion, we 
owe our best information concerning the history of the timea 
with which we are now under consideration, and almost our 
<mly means for acquiring any accurate acquaintance with the 
Grecian republics in that period, in which their history is 
most interesting. The news of the successes of Brasidw in 
Thrace, but particularly of the surrender of Amphipolis 
made great impression at Athens. * 

About tile same time, tiie Athenians, having advanced into 
Basotia under the command of Demosthenes and Hippocrates 
were defeated near Dclium l^ the Thebans ; who, after tiiat 
victory, besieged and took the town of Delium. Those dis- 
tant dependencies, from whose wealth tiie republic principal- 
ly derived its power, had been esteemed, hitiierto, secure wi" 
der the guard of the Athenian navy ; but now, tiiroueh tiie 
adventurous and able conduct of Brasidas, they were laid 
open to tiie superior land force of tiie Pelop<,m,easians.- 
Dwelling upon these considerations, and irritated by misfor 
tune, the Atiienian people vented against their best friends 
that revenge, which they knew not how to vent against their 
enemies. Thucydides, whose peculiar interest and influence 
m Thrace gave him singular means to serve them there was 
deprived of his command, and banished from Attica for ^ven 
ty years. Precluded thus from active life in tiie service of 
his country, it was tiie gratification of his leisure tp compose 
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that history, which has been the delight and admiration of all 
succeeding ages. 

Thus Brasidas, with a very small force, rendered impor- 
tant services to his country. His sedulity to prosecute them 
was unremitting, and he had now gready increased his means. 
The reputation of his unassuming and conciliating behaviour 
toward the allies, whom he had gained, was communicated 
through the other Grecian cities in Thrace. His character 
passed for a specimen of the character of his countrymen ; 
and his constant declaration, that the great purpose of his 
commission ws^s to give perfect freedom and independency 
to all Grecian cities, received such support from the wise lib« 
erality of his conduct, that it found general credit. Perdiccas, 
a prince of much policy and litde honour, forgetting his re« 
sentment, was desirous of profiting by his connection with 
such an ally as Brasidas ; and condescended to visit him, for 
the purpose of concerting measures for prosecuting the com- 
mon interest of the confederacy. Meanwhile, the news of 
the late defeat of the Athenians in Bceotia assisted to pro* 
mote the disposition to revolt. The naval power of Athens 
became less an object of fear, when it was known, that pro* 
tection, against it, might be obtained by land. Shortly, M}rr- 
cinus, Gapselus and CEsyme revolted to the confederates, 
while several other towns, fearful yet to declare themselves, 
intimated, privately, their desire to be freed from subjection 
to Athens. 

Such success, and such prospects encouraged Brasidas in 
sending to Sparta an account of them, to request a reinforce- 
ment which might enable him to pursue his advantages, and 
attempt still greater things. A man, who so united talents 
for inilitfiiy and civil command — ^who could conquer as occa- 
sion required, either by focce or by persuasion— and who had 
knowledge ^nd temper to maintain his acquisitions, Lacedse- 
mon had not yet presented to the notice of history. But ta- 
lents, so superior in a man not of royal race, not qualified by 
age for superiority, and distinguished only by his spirit of 
enterprize*-his daring courage — ^his indefatigable activity, 
and those engaging manners, which conciliated the aiSection 
of all with whom he conversed, excited envy and apprehen- 
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sion among the cautious heads of long established fotnilies, 
who were jealous of the rising merit of new men. The re- 
inforcement was totally denied. 

No disappointment, nor any rigour oT season could abate 
the activity of Brasidas. With the progress of his succes- 
ses, he enlarged his views ; and being now possessed of a 
country favourably situated, and producing materials in sin- 
gular abundance, he formed the bold project of creating a 
fleet at Amphipolis. Meanwhile, with his small force of 
Peloponnesians, and what allies he could collect, he march- 
ed into Acte, part of the peninsula of Athos. It contained 
the little towns of Satne, Thyssus, Cleone, Acrothous, Olo- 
phyxus and Dium, which were so many separate republics. 
The first named, was a pure Grecian colony from Andrus^ 
The inhabitants of the others were a mixed people, a few 
Chalcidian Greeks, but the greater part Thracians. AH were 
under the dominion of the Athenian commonwealth, but all 
presently acceded to the terms offered by Brasidas, except 
Sane and Dium, whose territories he wasted. 

Intelligence of the rapid success of Brasidas, was of pow- 
erful effiect to lower the unruly haughtiness of the Athe- 
nian people. His success excited, at the same time, some 
apprehension among the Lacedaemonian leaders, that their 
own allies might be excited to desire the continuance of the 
war, to which they were anxious to put a conclusion. The 
great object of the principal families was, to recover their 
kinsmen and friends prisoners in Athens ; and while they 
dreaded a reverse of fortune, that might renew the arro- 
gance of their enemies, they also feared such success, as 
might too much elate their allies. Such being the sentiments 
on both sides, negotiations for peace were opened; and, in 
the beginning of spring, a truce for a year was concluded. 
Each party retained what it possessed. It was the professed 
purpose of the truce to give opportunity for negociating a ge- 
neral and permanent peace. 

While these measures were taken in Greece for putting an 
end to the ravages of war, circumstances arose in Thrace to 
give new fuel to animosity. The people of Scione, the principal 
town of the fruitful peninsula of Pallene, regarded themselves 
as a Peloponnesian colony, and had a general partiality 
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for the Peloponnesian ccmnecfion. A party among tbem 
commiBiicated to Brasidas their desire to reject the do- 
miaion of Adiens, and be received under his protec- 
tion. To correspond, concerning the proposal, was not 
easy ; not only the Athenians commanded the sea, but they 
compktely commanded also the communication by land. 
Brasidao, therefore, who refused no danger in the prosecu* 
tion of great objects, resolved to go himself to Scione, and in 
a small swift boat, escorted by one trireme, he arrived safe in 
the harbour. He was so well assured of the strength of his 
party in the town, that he ventured immediately to assemble 
the people, and exert that eloquence which he had already 
found so useful. He began with his usual declaration, which 
experience had proved no less politic than liberal, ^^ that no 
man should suffer in person, property or privileges for past po* 
litiad conduct, or existing political connections ;" and con- 
cluded with assurances ^^ of his readiness to give all protee- 
^ tion, and his wish to do all honour to a people, who, he was 
confident, would prove themselves among the most meritori- 
ous allies of Lacedsemon." 

The rhetoric, and the liberality of Brasidas had their de- 
sired effect. Many even of tliose, who before were adverse 
to the revolt, became now satisfied with it i and the whole 
people vied in paying honours public and private to the Spar- 
tan general. 

Scione being thus gained, Brasidas was extending his views 
to Potidsea and Mende, in both which places he held corres- 
pondence, when commissioners arrived, Aristonymus from 
Athens, atld Athenseus from Lacedsemon, to announce the 
cessation of arms. The intelligence was joyful to the new 
allies of Lacedaemon in Thrace ; as the terms of the treaty 
removed,/at once, all the peril of the situation in which they 
had placed themselves. With regard to the Scionseans alone, 
a dispute arose. Aristonymus, finding, upon inquiry, that the 
vote in assembly had not passed till two days after the sign- 
ing of the articles, gave it as bis opinion, that they were ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the treaty. Brasidas, on the con- 
trary, (no way pleased with a truce that checked him in die 
full career of success, and conceiving himself strongly pledged 
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to preserve the Scionaeans from Athenian vengeance,) insisted^ 
that the revolt, truly Considered, had taken place before the 
signing of the articles, and he refused to surrender the town. 
Aristonymus sent information of this to Athens, where pre<* 
paration was immediately made to vindicate the claim of the 
commonwealth by arms. The Lacedsemonian government, 
, disposed to support Brasidas, remonstrated ; but the Athenian 
people, indignant that not only their continental subjects, 
but now even those who were in the situation of islanders, 
should so presume on the protection of the land force of Pe* 
loponnesus, passed a decree, declaring that Scione should be 
taken, and the people put to death. This was actually done, 
as will appear hereafter. 

For some time past, the Athenian affairs had been going 
backwards. They did not attribute this reverse of fortune to 
the constitution of their government, now so altered from 
that which Solon had established, nor to the folly which 
making them dupes to the boisterous eloquence of the igno- 
rant Cleon, led them to commit the administration of public 
affairs principally to his direction. Nor did they conceive 
themselves obnoxious to divine anger, for all their unjust 
violence to their allies, and all their shocking cruelties to 
those, whom they called rebellious subjects ; yet, they did 
attribute their misfortunes to the indignation of the Deity. 
They fancied that the purification of the sacred island of De- 
los had been deficiently performed, and that this was the pro- 
minent cause of their misfortunes. To remove it, and to se- 
cure the favour of the gods, they deliberately, and from mis- 
taken piety, committed a hew act of cruel injustice. The 
whole Delian people, subjects, who had every right to protec- 
tion from the Athenian government, were expelled from their 
island, without having any other settlement provided for 
them. These miserable Greeks, thus inhumanly treated by 
the most polished of their countrymen, found, however, cha- 
rity from those, whom they cSled barbarians : the Persian 
satrap, Pharnaces, gave them the territory of Atramyttium, 
on the iEolian coast, to cultivate for their subsistence. 

After the death of Pericles there seems to have remained 
no man of rank in Athens whose powers^ of elocution were of 
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that superioc kind, which, together with extraordinary talent 
for public business, is necessary in a democracy, for the 
guidance of public affairs. When all graver men were now 
tired of ineffectual opposition to the arrogance of the petulant 
Cleon in the general assembly, a poet undertook their cause, 
and attacked him on the puUic stage. The practice of the 
old comedy still subsisted in Athens : public characters were 
exhibited with the utmost freedom in the theatre : masks re- 
presenting their countenances being worn by the actors, who, 
in thus mimicking their persons, assumed without any disguise 
their names. This license was of great political consequence, 
giving opportunity for those, who could write, but who could 
not speak, to declare their sentiments, or to vent their spleen 
on political topics : in the want of that art, which now fur* 
nishes such ready means to multiply copies, a composition 
was thus at once communicated to a whole community ; and 
stage exhibitions supplied the place of the political pamph* 
lets of modem times. The interest of a party might thus as 
well be promoted on the stage as in the agora ; and those 
opinions might be propagated, and those passions excited on 
one day by theatrical exhibitions, which, on the morrow, 
might decide the measures of the general assembly. 

It was when Cleon was in th# height of his popularity, 
that Aristophanes brought upon the stage of Athens, that 
^extraordinary comedy which remains to us with the title of 
The Knights. Cleon is there represented in the most ludi- 
crous and ignominious light ; satire being at the same time 
not spared against the Athenian people, personated in their 
collective character by a single actor, under the name of De- 
mus, as Swift has characterized the people of England, un- 
der the appellation of John Bull. Such was the known in- 
fluence of Cleon among the Athenian people, that no actor 
could be found bold enough to represent him on the stage, 
nor any artist to make a mask in his likeness. But Aristo- 
phanes would not be so disappointed : himself, a man of rank ; 
personally an enemy to Cleon ; certain of support from all 
the first families of the republic ; and trusting in his own 
powers to engage the favour of the lower people, he under- 
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took, himself, to act the part, and for wast of a proper inaskf 
he disguised his face wtdi lees of wine. ^ 

The immediate effect of this extraordinary exhibition waa 
great. The performance was relished and apphiuded. Cleon 
was ridiculed and reviled : in this temper of the people, an 
accusation was preferred against him for embezzling publi<^ 
money : and not finding his wonted support, he was con* 
demned in a fine of five talents, or nearly S 5000. 

In such a government, however, as that of Athens, nothing 
was lasting, but the capriciousness of the people. The re- 
proach of a condemnation, against which the greatest and 
purest characters were scarcely more secure than the vilest, 
was not likely, long, to affect Cleon. Pericles, himself, had 
been condemned, and within a few days the people aaxioualy 
invited him to take again the lead in public affairs. Cleon 
wanted no such invitation ; he did not, with his reputation, 
lose his impudence. Continuing to cabal in the porticoes, 
and vociferate in the assemblies, he loaded with vague accu- 
sation all the principal men of the commonwesdth. The 
people gave him credit for abuse of their superiors, as they 
had given Aristophanes credit for abusing him. In the ge- 
neral assembly the field thus became his own. Demosthenes, 
an able officer, and appare^y an able statesman, but unknown 
as a public speaker, seems to have yielded before him. The 
mild and timid Nicias feared to exert his abilities in the 
contest, and Cleon, by degrees, so reingratiated himself with 
the people, as to become again the first man of the common- 
wealth, and to have its forces at his disposal. 

His success at Pylus, deluded, not only the people, but 
himself, with the imagination that he possessed military ta- 
lents ; he thought he could now command armies, without 
the assistance of Demosthenes. He therefore opposed to 
his utmost, all proposals of a pacific tendency. His argu- 
ments were calculated to mak» impression on the passions of 
the multitude ; and the truce was no sooner expired, thui a 
decree passed for sending a force into Thrace, to the com- 
mand of which he was appointed. On his arrival there, he, 
by surprize, recovered for his countrv Torone in Sithonia. 



Elated widi this tMsy ancxcas, Ckon ddcroiiaed to pio* 
ceed against AmphipoUs, the most inpoitant of all the pkcea 
of which the valour and ability of Brasidas had deprived the 
Athenian republic. In an unsuccessful attempt, he was 
killed. In the same engagement Brasidas received a mortal 
wound, but lived long enough to know, that his army was 
completely victorious; 

Scarcely any Spartan known in history ; and, indeed, few 
BMn of any nation have shown themselves so endowed with 
taloits to command armies,— to persuade citizen8,-*-to make 
and to maintain conquests, — ^as Brasidas. The estimation in 
which he was held, was remarkably testified by the honours 
paid to his memory. His funeral was performed with the 
greatest solemnity at the public expence. A spot, in front of 
the agora of Amphipolis, was chosen to receive his ashes { 
and, as sacred ground, was enclosed with a fence to prevent 
pfofene intrusion ; a monument was erected there to perpe«> 
tuate his memory : every testimony to the foundation of the 
colony by the Athenian, Agnon, whether public building, or 
whatever else, was carefully destroyed, and it was ordained 
by public decree, that in future, Brasidas, the founder of the 
liberty of Amphipolis, should be venerated as the true feun* 
der of the city : and worship was decreed to him as a hero 
or demigod, and public games with sacrifices were instituted 
to be annually performed to his honour. * 

The envy of the leading men in the Spartan administra- 
tion, when too late, had yielded to the pressing calls of 
Brasidas, and a body of nine hundred heavy armed men had 
been ordered to his assistance. Toward the end of sunmier 
shey arrived at Heraclea, and while they were settling the 
deranged aflEairs of that colony, the action near Amphipolis 
took place. They had already entered Thessaly, when in- 
telligence of it reached them ; and, about the same time, a 
declaration was communicated to them from the Thessalians, 
that their march through Thessaly would be opposed. The 
consciousness of their insufficiency for the prosecutiop of 
those designs which had originated with Brasidas ; the con- 
sideration, that the necessity for reinforcing the Peloponnesian 
troops in Thrace, was alleviated by the advantages already 
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gained there ; and the knowledge, that the leading men of 
dieir administration, were more anxious for peace than wil- 
ling to risk farther the events of war, all together determined 
them, immediately, to lead their little army home. 

A concurrence of circumstances now contributed to induce 
the two leading powers equally to desire peace. The Lace-> 
daemonians, had originally engaged in the war in confidence of 
decisive superiority, and in full hope, that the waste of 
Attica, with a battle, which they expected would ensue, and 
in which they had no doubt of being victorious, would 
bring the Athenians to their terms. The event had hitherto 
deceived their expectation. The ravage of Attica had 
produced no disposition to submit, nor even to risk a bat- 
tle. Their loss, in killed and prisoners at Pylus, was such, 
as never within memory had happened to their state : the 
enemy p>ossessed a fortress within their country, and an 
island was taken from them which commanded their coast ; 
and from Pylus, and from Cythera, their lands were in- 
fested, and depredation was spread in a manner before un- 
known. Their slaves at the same time deserted in numbers, 
and the apprehension was continual, that confidence in foreign 
assistance would excite insurrection among the numerous re- 
mainder of those oppressed men. ' 

So many, and so weighty, were the causes which urged 
Lacedaemon, notwithstanding the late turn of fortune in her 
favour, to be solicitous for peace. At the same time, that 
turn of fortune had considerably lowered the haughty tone of 
Athens, The defeats at Delium and Amphipolis — the re- 
volt of so many of their dependencies — and the fear that 
others would follow a successful example, had checked the 
idea, before prevailing, that they could command the fortune 
of war, and might dictate the terms of peace. 

With the inclination of the people, on both sides, it fortu- 
nately happened, that the temper and interests of the leading 
men concurred. By the death of the turbulent Cleon, the 
mild Nicias was left undisputedly first minister of the Athe- 
nian commonwealth. His natural temper disposed him to 
peace. At the same time, among the Lacedsemonians, the 
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interest of Plistoanax, the reigning prince of die house of 
Eurysthenes, led him to be urgent for peaced^ 

Matters being now brought into this happy train, a peace 
was concluded, in the tenth year of the war, between the 
two states and their confederates, for fifty years. The chief 
articles of it were, that the forts should be evacuated, and 
the towns and prisoners restored on both sides. 
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Of the Pehponneaian Wdr^ during the peace between Lace^ 

dctmon and Athens. 

The treaty of peace concluded, was ill calculated to give 
general and permanent quiet to the nation. A narrow policy 
appeared in the treaty itself i the exclusive interest of Lace* 
dse^ion was considered : that of the allies by whom Lacedae- 
mon ¥ras powerful, and without whom she scarcely could be 
safe, were neglected. The Lacedaemonians, themselves, 
were to recover all that had been taken from them ; but their 
old and necessary allies, the Corinthians, were to remain de- 
prived of their colonies of Soleium in iEtolia, and Anactori- 
um in Acamania : the Megarians were to put up with the 
much more distressing loss of Nissaea, their port, not a mile 
from the city ; while the Eleians were suiFering, not simply 
neglect, but injustice and oppression. 

The Lacedemonian administration had been in vain urging 
the dissentients to accede to the treaty. They were equally 
unsuccessful in the endeavour to accommodate matters with 
Argos ; so that, with that state, a war seemed inevitable. 
Alarmed by these considerations, they proposed a defensive 
alliance with Athens, which was hastily concluded. 

The complex intrigues, that ensued among the Grecian re- 
publics, form in the detail of them remaining to us from 
Thucydides, not indeed the most splendid, but one of the 
most curious and instructive portions of Grecian history. 
Nothing gives us so complete a knowledge of the political 
state of Greece in generd, at the time, or the state of parties 
in the principal republics ; and nothing affords equal ground 
for a high estimation of federal union, among detached inde- 
pendent states, founded on principles of justice, liberality, 
and reciprocity. 

When the convention of the confederacy, which took place 
immediately after the peace, was dismissed ; the Corinthian 
deputies, instead of returning immediately home, went to 
Argos, where- means of confidential communication, with 
some of the leading men, were open to themi To these they 






urged, that since die L^cedcmoiiiaiit, resigidiig theifr tntient 
character, or rather their pretension to the dfaracter of pro* 
tectors of the liberty of Greece, had made not only peaces 
but a close alliance with the Athenians, its most dangerous 
enemies ; it became the Argives to interfere toward the pre** 
servation of Peloponnesus. ^* T'he opportunity whicli pre* 
sent circunujtances offered," they aaid, ^^ was inviting : for^ 
such was the disgust taken at the conduct of Laced^mon, it 
Ironld be only to declare by a public decree, the readiness of 
die Argives to enter into alliance with any independent 
€k*ecian cities, and they would quickly find themselves at the 
head of a powerful confederacy.'' The Argive chiefs were 
very well disposed to the measure thus recommended. 

A concurrence of circumstances, at this dme, favoured the 
purpose of the Corinthians. While the reputation of Lace*' 
daemon had been considerably lowered in Greece by the 
events of the late war ; Argos, keeping on good ternlB with 
afi the contending powers, had thriven in peace. Ambitioo 
gl-eW with increasing wealth and strength ; and the decay of 
Lacedaemon aicemed to <^er an opening for Argos to recover 
its antient < pre-eminence and command in Peloponnesus. 
Thus, the Corinthian deputies succeeded with the Argive 
chiefs, and these, with the people, and a committee «if twelve 
men were appointed, i^ith full power to conclude treaties of 
alliance defensive and offensive with any Grecian states, ex* 
eept Athens and Lacedaemon. 

Not any liberal view to the improvement of the federal 
union of Greece, but the separate interest of particular re«> 
publics, brought converts to the proposed new confederacy^ 
under the presidency of Argos. The Eleans sent mimsters 
to Corinth, who concluded a separate treaty of alliance with 
that state j-and proceeding to Argos pledged their common- 
weahh to the new confederacy. Then the Corinthians, also, 
acceded to that confederacy, and their influence decided the 
Chakidians of Thrace to the same measure. The Bceolians 
and Megarians were enough dissatisfied with Lacedaemon to 
declare their approbation of it, and an intention to concur. 

Peloponnesus, thus, might seem now to have sheathed die 
sword drawn against esttemal enemies cmly to give the 
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freer opportunity for internal convulsion. Athens, mean- 
while, and her confederacy, were not better prepared for po*- 
litical quiet and civil order. In that state of the Athenian 
constitution, which gave means for Cleon to become first 
minister^ the fate of the subordinate republics subjected to 
the arbitrary will of such a sovereign as the Athenian people, 
under the guidance of such a minister as Cleon, could not 
fail to be wretched* 

Such was the character of the Athenian government, when 
the unfortunate Sciohseans (who were not included in the late 
general pacification, as being in a state of siege) were re- 
duced to the dreadful necessity of surrendering themselves 
at discretion to the Athenian forces ; and the Athenian peo- 
ple added upon this occasion a shocking instance, to the ma- 
ny that occur in history, of the revengeful and unrelenting 
temper of their government. Though Cleon was no longer 
living to urge the execution of the decree of which he had 
been the proposer, it was, nevertheless, executed in full strict- 
ness : every male of the Scionseans arrived at manhood was 
put to death, and the women and children were all reduced 
to slavery : the town and lands were given to the Plataeans. 

Amidst such acts of extreme inhumanity, we have diffi- 
culty to discover any valjie in that fear of the gods, and that 
care about the concerns of what they called religion, which 
we find ever lively in the minds of the Greeks. The late 
change in the foitune of war, and the losses sustained by the 
commonwealth, led the Athenians to imagine, that the gods 
had taken oiFence at something in their conduct ; but they 
never looked beyond some vain ceremony. The cruel re- 
moval of the Delians from their island had been undertaken 
as a work of piety, necessary toward obtaining the favour of 
the deity. The contrary imagination now gained ground ; 
and it was believed that the pleasure of the gods had been 
mistaken, and the Delians were restored to their possessions. 
Possibly, some leading men found their ends in amusing the 
minds of the people with these contradictory mockeries, both 
of reason and religion. 

The peace restored free intercourse between Athens and 
those Peloponnesian states which acceded to it ; though ina<> 
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?) on one side, completely to perform the conditiont^ 
produced, immediately, on the other, complaint, with jeal- 
ousy and suspicion, which soon became mutual. 

The change in the annual magistracies in autumn brdught 
a change in the politics of Lacedaemon, which of course af- 
fected all Greece. Lacedsemon, like other Grecian states, 
had its factions ; and there was now ah opposition, not on- 
ly, adverse to peace, but holding constant correspondence 
with the Corinthians, Boeotian's, and other' seceders from the 
confederacy. The political power oC the kings, which should 
have given stability to the measures of executive government, 
was nearly annihilated ; while the ephorl, in the name of the 
people, had been gradually acquiring to their own ofEce a 
despotic controul over the whole administration, and that of- 
fice being annual, the Lacedaemonian councils became of 
course liable to much fluctuation. At the late change, two 
of the opposition, Cleobulus and[ Xenares, had been elected 
ephori. In the foUpwing winter a congress of deputies from 
all the principal states of Greece was assembled at Sparta, 
for the professed purpose of accommodating the numerous 
existing differences ; but after much altercation, they parted 
without settling any thing. 

While such was the mutual dissiatisfaction between Lace- 
dsemon and Athens, there, was, in the latter, as well as the 
former state, a party, desirous of renewing the war ; and at 
the head of that party, a new character was coming forward, 
singularly formed to set the world in, a flame. Alcibiades, 
son of Clinias, was yet a youth, or at least in other cities, 
would have been esteemed too young to be admitted to a 
leading public situation ; but high birth, great connections 
and extraordinary talents, gave him premature consequence. 
His family boasted their descent from Eurysaces, son of 
Telamon Ajax, and through him from Jupiter. His great 
grandfather, named also Alcibiades, had been among the as- 
sociates of Harmodius in expelling the Pisistratidae, and res- 
toring the commonwealth. His grandfather, Clinias, had 
gained the honourable reward of the Aristeia for his conduct, 
in the first action with the fleet of Xerxes off Artemisium, in 
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a trireme which he had fitted out at his own expense 9 and 
his father, called Ao Clinias, fell in the sendee of lus 
country, in the unfortunate battle of Coroneia against the 
Boeotians. His mother, Deinomache, was daughter of Me- 
gacles, head of the Alcmaeonidae, the first family of Athena ; 
and by her, he was nearly related to Pericles ; who, on the 
death of his father, became his guardian. Unfortunately, hb 
connection with that great man, did not bring those advan- , 
tages of education which might have been expected from a 
guardian, who so united the philosopher with the statesman^ 
and, amid all the cares of his high situation, gave so mudi 
attention to science. A verylarge patrimonial estate afford* 
ed Alcibiades means for that dissipation and pursuit of plea- 
sure, to which strong passions, and various circumstances, in- 
vited. The graces of his person are mentioned by cotempo- 
rary writers as very extraordinary. In the seclusion in 
which the Athenian ladies lived, they could be buflitde lia- 
ble to the seduction of wit and engaging behaviour ; but they 
were thence perhaps the more alive to the impression of per» 
sonal beauty, when sacrifices and processions afforded die 
scanty opportunity of mixing witii the world, so far as to see, 
though not to converse with men. Alcibiades was an object 
of passion and intrigue with many of the principal ladies of 
Athens. The splendor of his fortune, and the power of 
tiiose with whom he was connected, at the same time, drew 
about him a crowd of flatterers of the otiier sex. Atiicuian 
citizens, allies, subjects and strangers, vied in paying court 
to him, and there was danger that the intoxicating power of 
adulation might destroy in the bud, all hope of any valuable 
fruit from the singular talents of his mind. 

At this period of his life he became acquainted widi* 
the philosopher Socrates. That wonderful man, who had 
tiien for some time made it his delightful business gra- 
tuitously to instruct the youth of Athens, in those two 
points, the duty of man to man, and (as far as unenlightened 
reason could discover) the duty of men to God, jusdy coor 
sidered Alcibiades as one who deserved his peculiar care, 
since he was certainly one whose virtues or vice^ might g^ 
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very far to decide the future fortune of his country. Aki« 
biftdes was not of a temper^ to rest satisfied with ignorance* 
Ambition, but still more the love of distinction, was the ruling 
passion of his mind. To obtain instruction, therefore, which 
might promote the gratification of that ruling passion, he sub« 
mitted his other passions to the control of the philosopher. 
Consciousness of superior abilities and ambition, inflamed by 
flattery, had inspired Alcibiades with the purpose of putting 
hirasdf forward as a public speaker, before he had attained 
his twentieth year ; but the authority and advice of Socrates 
tli^erted him from that extravagance. A singular friendship 
grew between them. They were companions in peace and 
in war. Socrates, who was endowed by nature with a con* 
stitution of body, scarcely less remarkable for its firmness 
than that of his mind for its powers, served a campaign in 
Thrace with Alcibiades, then in earliest manhood. The 
soldier sage, yielding tp none in courage, in the day of bat* 
tie, was the admiration of all for his patience in want, fatigue, 
and the cold of that severe climate. Alcibiades was his most 
zealous emulator ; but in action it was particularly his aim 
to outdo him. In a batde near Potidaea, he was severely 
wounded, and would have lost his life, but for the protection 
given him by Socrates, who fought by his side. Alcibiades 
returned the benefit in the unfortunate batde of Delium, 
where he saved Socrates from the swords of the pursuing 
Boeotians. 

But the passions of Alcibiades were too strong for constant 
perseverance in submission to the advice of his incompa^rable 
frieiict. His predominant passion, the desire of pre-eminence 
in every thing, was not to be subdued. No sooner had he 
acquired possession of his estate, than the splendor of his 
style of living became such as, in Athens, had been utterly 
unknown. Much as things differed from those in our time 
and country, we may form some idea of his extravagant mag* 
^ficence from one circumstance related by Thucydides. It 
had before been esteemed a splendid exertion for the greatest 
citizen to send one chariot to contend in the races at the 
Olympian festival ; it was reckoned creditable for a common- 
wealth to send one at the public expense. Alcibiades sent no 
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less than seven to one meeting, where he won the first, se-» 
cond, and fourth honours. No commonwealth, nor. any 
prince had before done so much. In the same manner, in all 
those public offices, which, in his rank and circumstances, 
were not to be avoided, presidencies of theatrical entertain- 
ments and athletic games, and the equipment and command 
of ships of war, his sumptuousness fair exceeded what had 
been common. This ostentation^ and the general splendor of 
his manner of living, tvhile they attracted some friends and 
numerous followers, excited also much envy, and many 
murmurs. They were . considered, and with much indigna- 
tion considered by many, as repugnant to that moderation and 
equality which ought to be maintained among the citizens of' 
a democracy ; while by others they were looked on with more 
complacency, as the most innocent way of evaporating that 
boiling spirit, and reducing those large means, which might 
otherwise have been more dangerously employed. 

In the midst of a career of dissipation and extravagance, 
that Excited at the same time wonder, alarm, indignation and 
admiration, the circumstances of the times, and even the 
wishes of many grave men, seem to have invited Alcibiades 
to put himself forward in public business. Nicias, who, 
since the death of Pericles, had stood at the head of the most 
respectable party in the commonwealth, was sinking under 
the turbulence of Hyperbolus, the friend of Cleon, of similar 
birth, talents and character, and also the successor to his in- 
fluence among the lowest of the people. In this situation of 
things the nephew of Pericles seemed a suitable associate for 
the successor of Pericles, and the gravity and mild dignity 
of Nicias, it was hoped, might temper the too vivacious spirit 
of Alcibiades. 

But Alcibiades had not yet learnt the necessity of mode- 
ration in any thing: young as he was, he would hold no se- 
cond place. With his influence, derived from inheritance 
and connection, and assisted by talents, wealth and profusion, 
popularity was much in his power, and he had no sooner de- 
termined upon being a public man, than he would in the very 
outset be at the head of affairs. It was generally important 
for those, who sought eminence in any Grecian common- 
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wealth, to have political connections among the other states 
of Greece. The family of Alcibiades were from ancient 
times hereditary public guests of Lacedxmon, and they had 
been connected by private hospitality with some of the first 
Lacedaemonian families. Alcibiades was a laconic name first 
given among the Athenians to the great grandfath<;r of the 
pupil of Socrates, in compliment to a Spartan family,. with 
which the Athenian was connected in close friendship. But 
the Lacedaemonian government, systematically indisposed to 
youth in political eminence, and not less systematically indis- 
posed to the wild and luxurious extravagance of Alcibiades, 
slighted his advances, and when business occurred with the 
Athenian commonwealth, they chose rather to address them- 
selves to Nicias or Loches. 

This aversion on the part of Lacedsemon decided Alci- 
biades to a line of political conduct, adverse at the same time 
to Lacedaemon and to Nicias. He was about his twenty-sixth 
or twenty-seventh year, when he first tried the powers of his 
eloquence in the general assembly. He was heard with ready 
attention by the Athenian people. The opponents of the 
aristocratical cause were hostile to Hyperbolus. Alcibiades, 
to carry his point against Nicias, professed zeal for the demo- 
cratical interest, and the experience of his abilities, as a speak- 
er, added to the weight he derived from birth, property and 
connection, made him presently the head of a considerable 
party. He continued his invective against Lacedsemon; and the 
league hastily made by that state with Argos, afforded fresh 
matter. Nothing, he said, but hostile intentions against Athens 
could have induced the Lacedaemonians to form such a con- 
nection with such inveterate enemies as the Argians ; their 
purpose could be only to deprive Athens of a valuable ally, 
that so they might with better hope renew the war. The peo- 
ple continued to listen with a favourable ear, and Alcibiades 
daily gained influence and authority. Meanwhile he had been 
communicating among neighbouring states ; he had confiden- 
tial intercdurse with the leading men at Argos of the party 
adverse to Lacedaemon. Finding circumstances on all sides 
favourable, he formed an extensive and extraordinary plan, 
which he began immediately to carry into execution. 
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The Argiim people were careless about peace with Lace* 
dsmcm, and inclined much rather to renew and improve their 
Oinnection with Athens, an ancient ally, and of congenial 
government. Upon this disposition Alcibiades principally 
founded his project. He proposed to his friends in Argos, 
to procure that deputies should be sent to Athens, from their 
state, from £lis and from Mantinea, and he would then en- 
gage to make the Athenian commonwealth a member of the 
Argian confederacy. They undertook the business ; the Arr 
g^ves were readily persuaded to concur in it ; the influence 
of Argos prevailed with £iis and Mantinea, and, shortly^ 
deputies from all those commonwealths met in Athens. 

This unexpected stroke of the young Athenian politician, 
alarmed the Lacedaemonian government. There was appa- 
rent danger, that Athens might become the leading power 
of the very confederacy, at the head of which it was origi- 
nally intended to establish Lacedaemon. Anxious to obviate 
this, they sent an embassy to Athens. The ambassadors were 
instructed by all means to private any league with Argos. 

On their arrival at Athens, having audience from the coun- 
cil of five hundred, they found reason to promise themselves 
a favourable issue to their negotiation. This would not only 
ruin the immediate project of Alcibiades, but would go far to 
establish the power of the opposite party in Athens ; and no 
common policy could prevent such consequences. Alcibiades 
wsks ingenious, and not scrupulous. He engaged the Lace- 
ddsmonian ambassadors in a private conference, in which he 
persuaded them, by no means to acknowledge before the 
Athenian people the fulness of the powers with which they 
were vested : they would find, he said, the arrogance of the 
multitude insupportable, and the only way to check the most 
unreasonable demands would be, to deny their plenipotentiary 
commission. If they would only take his advice in the mat- 
ter, his opposition would cease, and he would even become 
the advocate of their cause. The reasoning, in itself plausi- 
ble, was urged with such professions and protestations, that 
the Lacedaemonians implicitly assented to it. 
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Next day they had their audience of the assembled Athe* 
niaii people. After they had declared the purpose of theif 
mission, Alcibiades put the question to them ^^ whether they 
came with full powers or with limited ?" and they answered 
" that they were limited by instructions ?*' The members of 
the council, whom they had assured that their commisstoa 
was plenipotentiary, had not expected this reply : Nicias 
was astonished, but presently the ambassadors themselves 
were still more astonished, when Alcibiades reproached them 
as guilty of gross and shameful prevarication, and concluded 
a harangue the most virulent against Lacedaemon, with pro- 
posing the question for engaging the Athenian common- 
wealth in the Argive alliance. His daring and well conduct- 
ed treachery would have had full success in the instant, but 
for an accident which alarmed the superstition, and excited 
the natural fears of the Athenian people. The city was in 
the moment shaken by an earthquake. No mischief follow- 
ed, but the assembly was immediately adjourned. 

The delay of a day thus gained, giving time for passion to 
cOol, and reflection to take place, was advantageous to the 
views of Nicias. In the assembly held on the morrow, urging 
that the people ought not to decide hastily, and in the midst 
of uncertainty concerning a matter of very great i importance ; 
he prevailed so far against Alcibiades, that, instead of immi • 
diately concluding the alliance with Argos, it was determin- 
ed, first, to send an embassy to Lacedaemon, of which Nicias 
himself yras appointed chief. But the measure which Alci- 
biades could not prevent, he contrived to render ineffectual. 
The embassy to Lacedaemon being voted, instructions for the 
ambassadors were to be considered. By address and manage- 
ment such instructions were given, as were designed to pre- 
clude all accommodation. Nicias and his colleagues were 
obliged to return to Athens, without obtaining any one object 
of their mission. 

Indignation naturally arose upon such an occasion amot^g 
the Athenian people, and art was not wanting to inflame it. 
The party of Alcibiades thus gained an accession of strength, 
which gave it a decided superiority in the assembly. The 
Argive and Eleian ministers were still at Athens, and a 
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league offensive and defensive for a hundred years with their 
republics (the dependent allies of each contracting power in- 
cluded) was proposed and carried. By this extraordinary 
stroke in politics, Athens, and no longer Lacedaemon, was 
the head of the principal confederacy in Peloponnesus it- 
self. 

While these transactions engaged some of the principal 
states, Alcibiades had been prosecuting intrigue, ably and 
successfully, within and without Attica. His measures at 
home procured his election to the high office of general in 
chief of the commonwealth ; an occasional office created on- 
ly in times of supposed emergency, but which, beside the 
importance ci the military command, carried with it greater 
civil power than any of the permanent magistracies, or than all 
of them : for the general, having the right to assemble the 
people at all times, had no occasion to consult any other 
council, so that as long as he could command a majority in 
the assembly, he was supreme and sole director of the execu- 
tive government. Nearly absolute sovereign, thus, in Athens, 
he was hardly less so in Argos ; and his influence extended 
widely among other states in Peloponnesus. In the begin- 
ning of summer, with a small escort, he made a progress 
through the cities of the confederacy within the peninsula ; 
and arranged matters every where so as to give a decided 
superiority to the party which favoured his views. 

Among these turns in Grecian politics, the little reptiblic 
of Epidaurus, a dismembered branch of the antient Argolic 
state, was firm in the Lacedaemonian alliance. A whimsical 
pretext was found for making war upon Epidaurus: it was 
the neglect to send a victim to a temple of Pythian Apollo 
in the Argive territory, due as a quit rent for some pastures 
held of Argos, by the Epidaurians. On this ground it was 
proposed to subdue Epidaurus, and measures were concerted 
with Alcibiades for the purpose. Many skirmishes between 
the Argives and the Epidaurians followed, but no important 
action. 

The Lacedaemonians could not, without extreme uneasi- 
ness, consider the present state of affairs in Peloponnesus. 
Their own, command and influence were diminished, and 
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what they had lost had accrued to their rivals of Athens and 
Argos. By midsummer of this year, B. C. 418, the continu- 
ed pressure of the Argive arms had reduced the Epidauri- 
ans, old and faithful allies of Lacedsemon, to great distress. 
Some effort must be made, or all command and influence in 
Peloponnesus beyond their own territory, . would be gone. 
The allies yet remaining to the state were summoned, and 
the Lacedaemonian army, amounting to ten thousand men, 
marched under the command of king Agis. 

The Argives, quickly informed of these movements, dis- 
patched to their allies urgent requisitions for assistance. The 
Mantineans and the Eleans joined them. Thus, in conse- 
quence' of the treachery of Alcibiades, Peloponnesus was di- 
vided at arms within itself; while Athens, preparing indeed 
asssistance for her ally, but risking little, looked on and en- 
joyed the storm. 

The. Argives took a position, near Methydrium in Arca- 
dia. It was evening when Agis encamped on a hill over- 
against them, as if intending to engage next morning, but 
moving silently in the night, he passed on unperceived so as 
to secure his way to Phlius. 

Sundry well judged movements followed, which were so 
successfully executed, that the Argive army was surrounded 
by a force so superior, that its destruction seemed inevitable. 
Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of Argos, saw the peril 
of his situation ; he communicated upon it with Alciphron, 
an Axjgivc of rank, and they determined together upon an ex- 
traordinary measure. They sent privately to Agis, and 
pledging themselves to lead their state to alliance with Lace- 
daemon upon terms that should be sartisfactory, they prevailed 
with him to grant, of his sole authority, a truce of four 
months, and to the astonishment of the Lacediemonian army, 
orders were immediately issued to retreat. ' 

The Argive people, and .their commanders, totally unprac- 
tised in war, upon an extensive scale, were so unconscious of 
the danger from which they had been rescued, that they ima- 
gined they had been deprived of a most favourable opportu- 
. nity of crushing the Lacedaemonians. The public indigna- 
tion rose so high, that Thrasyllus saved his life only through^ 
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the protection of an altar, to which he fled, and the pe<q>le^ 
by a decree, declared all his property confiscated. 

Presently after the retreat of the Lacedaemonians, the mix* 
iliary force from Athens arrived at Argos. They would have 
been immediately dismissed, as no longer wanted in Pelo- 
ponnesus for any purpose of the ccmfederacy. But Alcibi- 
biades was too watchful a politician to suffer his purposes to 
be so baiBed ; and the important alliance of Argos to pass 
from him. Quickly informed of all circumstances, he went 
to Argos as ambassador ; and, in conjunction with the two 
generals, demanded an audience of the people. The Argives 
very unwillingly consented. The allied army instantly march- 
ed to Orchomenus. The fortifications of that little city were 
weak ; the people, alarmed by the greatness of the force pre- 
paring to attack them, insured present safety by an early ca- 
pitulation. Surrendering the hostages committed to their 
charge, and giving hostages of their own people, they were 
admitted members of the Argive alliance. 

This blow being thus rapidly struck, the question was agi- 
tated, to what object the allied army should next be directed. 
The Eleans were urgent for Lepreum, but the allies proposed 
the fisLr more important acquisition of Tegea. The Eleans 
were so dissatisfied with this preference of the great concerns 
of the confederacy to the particular interest of their state, 
that they marched home. The rest of the allied army pre- 
pared to march against Tegea. 

The Lacedaemonians, more reasonably displeased with 
their prince than the Argians with their general, had been, 
however, more temperate in their anger. While peace was 
the apparent consequence of his measures, the public discon- 
tent vented itself only in expressions of disapprdDation. But 
when, instead of breaking the force of Argos by one blow, 
they found, on the contrary, an allied city of some conse- 
quence lost, and their pledges for the fidelity of the rest of 
Arcadia taken from them, Agis was called to account with 
a degree of passion not usual with the Lacedaemonians. He 
was upon the point of being judicially condemned to the pay- 
ment of a very he^vy fine ; and to the indignity of having his 
house levelled with the ground ; but consideration for his for- 
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mer aervices, and respect for the blood of Hercules, and the 
dignity of the Spartan government, at length prevailed. His 
intreaty to be allowed an opportunity of proving, by. future 
good conduct, that he had not deserve4 such severe censure, 
was granted, and he resumed the command of the army, but 
not without a limitation never before put upon Spartan kings : 
ten persons were appointed as his military council, without 
whose concurrence he was not to lead the forces beyond the 
Lacedemonian dominions. 

Meanwhile intelligence arrived at Lacedaemon from the 
party yet ruling in Tegea, that if assistance were not quickly 
given, that important city would be annexed to the Argive 
ccmfederacy* The whole force of Laconia was in conse- 
quence assen^led with unexampled celerity, and marched 
immediately. Tegea was quickly put into a state of security, 
and then the Lacedaemonians, with their Arcadian allies, en* 
tered the Mantinean lands, and the usual ravages of Grecian 
armies followed. 

The viewsof the confederates upon Tegea being thus check- 
ed, nothing remained for them but to retreat, and leave their 
own country exposed to destruction, or to risk a batde. They 
chose strong ground upon which they formed. Agis, eager to do 
* away the disgrace he had incurred, took the earliest moment 
to lead his forces into action. He was already within ar- 
row's flight of the enemy, when one of the elder officers call- 
ed aloud to him in the words of a Greek proverb, ^^ that he 
was going to mend evil with evil :" meaning, that to atone 
for his former ill judged retreat, he was now rushing to an 
inconsiderate and ruinous attack. Seeing in a moment the 
justice of the admonition, Agis instantly gave orders to halt, 
and drew oiF without engaging. 

The Argive generals pursued the Spartan king. This was 
precisely whmt Agis desired : and to provoke it, he had been 
employing his troops in diverting the course of a mountain 
stream, so as to damage the Mantinean lands. Being in- 
formed, however, that the confederates persevered in main- 
taining their strong post, he was returning, without due pre- 
caution, towards the hills, when he suddenly met them ad- 
vancing, in order of battle, along the plain. Never was such 
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consternation known in a Lacedaemonian army. The excel- 
lence of thb Lacedaemonian discipline, however, enabled the 
king to form his forces in order of battle, in so short a time, 
that before the attack could be made, they were prepared to 
receive the enemy. 

The Argives and their allies, after a short exhortation from 
their several commanders, rushed forward with great fury. 
The Lacedaemonians used speeches of exhortation less than 
the other Greeks ; well knowing that discipline long and 
carefully practised gives more confidence to troops than any 
harangue. To the astonishment of the confederates, who 
bad seen ^ith joy the tumult occasioned by the first alarm, 
they observed that the enemy, in perfect order, -in silence, 
and without hurry, were stepping in exact time to the sound 
of numerous flutes, and preserving their front compact and 
well closed up. The number on either side is not known ^ 
but the extent of the Lacedaemonian front evinced their su- 
periority. The two armies were the most numerous that ever 
had encountered each other in Peloponnesus. The Skirites. 
and Brasidians attacked by the whole force of the Mantineans, 
together with a thousand chosen Argives, were cut off from 
the main body, overpowered, compelled to retreat, and pur- 
sue4.to the baggage of their army. 

. Meanwhile the rest of the Lacedaemonian line had every 
where the advantage, particularly in the centre, where Agis 
himself was posted. The Argive centra scarcely came to 
action with him, but fled at the onset. The Athenians, who 
formed the left of the confederate line, were thus con^letely 
deserted, the centre having fled while the right was pursuing, 
Xheir total destruction would have followed, but fqr the pro- 
tection afforded to their retreat by their own cavalry. 

Agis, true to the institutions of Lycurgus, pursued no far- 
ther than to make victory secure. The killed, therefore, were 
not numerous in proportion to the number engaged, and the 
completeness of the success. After collecting the spoils of 
the field, and erecting a trophy, the Lacedaemonians carried 
their dead to Tegea, and entombed them with the proper 
ceremonies. The enemy's dead were delivered to them on 
the usual application from the vanquished. 
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The event of this battle restored the huctdttmonian cha- 
racter in Greece. The advantage of numbers, indeed, had 
been on the side of the Lacedaemonians, but circumstances 
attending the action proved their superiority in discipline. 
A contempt, which had been gaining for the Spartan institu- 
tions and discipline, as if hitherto too highly respected, was 
done away, and their character resumed its wonted supe- 
riority. 

Scarcely any disaster could befal a Grecian commonwealdi, 
from which advantages to some considerable portion of its 
citizens did not arise. The unfortunate batde of Mantinea 
strengthened the oligarchal cause in Argos. The fear of 
such another blow, and of the dreadful consequences of un- 
successful war among the Greeks, brought the Argives 
to a temper to hear advice, and produced an accommo- 
dation with Lacedaemon. The inconvenience of unbalanced 
democratical sway, which had been severely experienced, 
disposed them to think with less impatience of the necessity 
of trusting the executive p^rt of government to a few. On 
this change in the public mind the oligarchical leaders founded 
a project to ovei'tum the present political institutions, not 
only of their own state, but of all Greece. They first intended 
to propose to the Argives, simply to make peace with 
Lacedsemon ; that being effected, the people might probably 
be persuaded to form an alliance with that state. Having 
thus far used the power of the people as the instrument of 
their measures, they would then turn those very measures 
against themselves: and with assistance from Lacedsemon, 
they proposed to abolish the authority of the general assem- 
bly, and establish an oligarchical government. 

Such was the scheme, and it appears to have been ably con- 
ducted. Though the watchful acuteness of Alcibiades led 
him to suspect the intrigue, still the measures of the oligar- 
chical party were so well taken, that the vote for peace was 
carried. This leading point gained, the oligarchical party pro- 
ceeded to push their advantage. Matters had been prepared 
by secret negociation, and articles were soon settled, accord- 
ing to which it was agreed, ^^ That all Peloponnesian cities, 
small and great, should be independent ; that the siege of 
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Epidaurus should be raised : that if the Atheniflms persever- 
ed ia prosecuting it, the Lacedaemonians and Argives should 
unitedly oppose them." 

This blow to the politics of Alcibiades, and the 'interest of 
Athens, was quickly followed by an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive between Lacedeemon and Argos ; accompanied with 
a renunciation on the part of Argos of the alliance with 
Athens, Elis, and Mantinea. Among the articles, the foU 
lowing deserves notice : ^ All cities of the confederacy shall 
have free and independent enjoyment of their own laws, and 
their own policy, according to ancient usage." *^ If city have 
difference with city, it shaU be decided by judges to be duly 
appointed by both." 

As soon as this second treaty was concluded, a requisition 
was sent to Athens, in the name of the united republics, for 
the immediate evacuation of the Epidaurian territory, with a 
declaration, that neither embassy nor herald from Athens 
would be received, while Athenian troops remained in Pelo- 
ponnesus. The Athenian administration prudently yielded 
to the necessity of the moment, and Demosthenes was sent 
to withdraw the Athenian forces. 

Success animated, the administrations of the newly allied 
states, and they pushed it with a great degree of vehemence. 

Ambassadors were sent to invite Perdiccas, king of Mace- 
donia, to join the confederacy; with orders, at the same time, 
to ratify, by oath, in the name of the two states, to the Chal- 
cidian towns, the alliance and engagement for protection, for- 
merly made with Lacedsemon. 

Measures, which had been for some time preparing, towards 
a revolution of the same kind at Argos, were now mature. 
Accordingly, those leading men who had conducted the ne- 
gotiations with LacedsmoD, and had since directed the ad- 
ministration of Argos imder the nominal authority of the 
popular assembly, assumed the supreme power of the state, 
and the authority of the popular assembly was expressly 
abolished. The Lacedaemonians then took upon themselves 
to regulate the little republics of Achaia, so as to rest€»:e the 
Xacedsemonian influence where it had been overpowered by 
a democratical party ; and to confirm it where it was totter- 
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uig ; and they found universal acquiescence* Thus, before 
Ae end of winter, all the effect of the treacherous policy <^ 
Alcibiades, which had been, at first, so threatening to Lace* 
daemon, wSs done away, and Peloponnesus was more com* 
pletely than erer politically united against Athens. 

This important change seems to have been produced by 
events not within' the power of the wisdom of the Atheniaa 
administration to controul. It was scarcely ended, when 
another revolution took place. The oligarchical party was ex* 
pdled from Argos, and an alliance effected between Argos 
and Athens/ 

The restoraticm of Argos, in its present state, to the Athe* 
nian confederacy, was but a step towards the recovery of 
that influence in Peloponnesus, which Athens had lately en- 
joyed I and a very slight gratification to the ambition of AU 
cibiades. That restless politician, therefore, looked around 
foi^ 6pportunities to prbmote his own power and consequence, 
thrcAigh an extension of the empire of his commonwealth. 

Intrigues of the oligarchical party being still carried on, 
or feared, in Argos, Alcibiades went thither in the spring 
with twenty vessels of war, and with the assistance of the 
democratical party seized no less than three hundred of those 
supposed to be most connected with the oligarchical interest, 
wh<mi he confined in several islands of the iEgean Sea under 
the Athenian dominion. The next step of the Athenian de* 
tnocracy, said to have been also dictated by Alcibiac^ies, was 
much less defensible upon any plea of political necessity. 
Alcibiades would not recommend any direct hostility against 
Lacedsmon, but he recommended every thing likely to pro* 
troke Laeedsmon to begin hostilities. The people of Me- 
Ids had been active in hostility against A^ens. Tliey w^re, 
however, of course^ included in the peace between Athens 
and Lacedsemon ; and we so-e not informed of any offence 
they afterwards gave; it was now determined, however, by 
the Athenian people, to subdue the island. 

As a preliminary measure, the Athenians sent ambassa- 
dors to require the islanders to surrender. The conference 
between their deputies and the Melian statesmen is detailed 
by Thucy(]Udes, and is one of the most curious and. interest^ 
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ing pieces recorded in ancient political history, It may, in- 
deed, weH be styled the moral creed of conquering advents- 
rers, more openly promul^ted than in modem manifestoes, 
but containing the same sentiments which dictated, in our 
own times, the partition of Poland, with this difFei%nce, that 
modem robbers on a great scale, by some specious plea of 
right, do homage to the justice which they trangress; whereas 
the Athenian deputy did not shock common sense by any 
unfounded pretext. He stated the real title to the seizure of 
other people's property to be superior power-— that the strong 
might use what freedom they pleased with the weak. There 
is not a single word said, tending to prove either right in the 
Athenians^ or aggression on the part of the Melians. The 
Athenian states the power of his country, and the miseries 
the Melians would suffer if they attempted resistance. The 
peroration to this celebrated discussion fully illustrates die 
principles on which the Athenians proceeded— -^^ You are 
determined," said the Athenian ambassador, ^\ it seems, to 
learn by fatal experience, that fear never compelled the Athe- 
nians to desist from their designs ; for during the whole of 
this long conference, you have not mentioned a single par- 
ticular capable of affording any just ground of confidence. 
You talk of honour and independence, rejecting the offers of 
a powerful state, whose arms you are unable to resist, and 
whose protection you might obtain, at the expense of a mo- 
derate tribute. Lest shame should have had any share in 
this dangerous behaviour, we shall leave you to consult pri- 
vately, only reminding you, once more, that your present de- 
liberations involve the fate of your country." The Atheni- 
an ambassadors retired, and, shortly afterwards, the Melians 
recalled them, and declared their unanimous resolution, not 
to betray in one unlucky hour the liberty they had maintain- 
ed for seven hundred years. But they entreated the Athe- 
nians to accept their offers of neutrality, and to abstain from 
unprovoked violence. The Athenians, irritated by opposition, 
invested without delay the capital of Melos, which was block- 
aded for several months by sea and land. The besieged, af- 
ter suffering cruelly by famine, made several desperate sal- 
lies, seized the Athenian magazines, and destroyed part of 
their works. But towards the end of winter, being closely 
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pressed^ they adopted the expedient of surrendering die place 
at discretion, to the Athenian people. 

The Athenians had no pretence for the exercise of au« 
thority over the Melians, but that of force. Connected by 
blood, by similar habits, and by their form of government, 
with Lacedaemon, those islanders had nevertheless been cau* 
tiously inoffensive to Athens, till forced to become encfmies. 
The punishment for this involuntary crime, even to the lower 
people, was the same the unfortunate Scicmsans had under* 
gone, for what was termed their rebellion. All the adult 
msdes were put to death, and the women and children of aU 
ranks sold for slaves. The island was divided among five 
hundred Atheniaii families sent to occupy the vacant lands, 
cultivated and adorned for seven centuries by the ancestors 
of the Melians. With the most unquestionable testimony as to 
acts regarded with horror when perpetrated by a tribe of 
savages, we are at a loss to conceive how they could take 
place, in the polished country where Pericles had spoken 
and ruled ; where Thucydides was then writing ; where So* 
crates was then teaching; where Xenophon and Plato and 
Isocrates were receiving their education ; and where the paint* 
ings of Parrhasius and Zeuxis, the sculpture of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, the architecture of Callicrates and Ictinus;.and 
the sublime and chaste dramas of Sophocles and £uripides, 
formed the delight of the pec^le. 

Though the late battle near Mantinea had restored the 
tarnished military g^ry of the Lacedaemonians, the recent 
conduct of their administration fixed an indeliUe stain on 
their national character. Their total abandonment of the 
faithful and unfortunatp Melians was deeply disgraceful.*--** 
Their Argiv» friends, wandering up and down Peloponne- 
sus, were the striking witnesses of their infamy. In the ex? 
isting tumult of Grecian politics, some exertion was unaf> 
voidable, but it was generally feeble, irregular, and confined 
to unimportant objects. 
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Of the affairs of Sicily; and of th^ Athenian expedition tft 

Sicilly. 

The Athenian people were a very small portion of the 
Greek nation ; but their men were all soldiers and seamen ; 
they possessed a fleet that no state existing could resist ; si 
high state of military discipline y officers of e3i;perience ; a 
civil and political system, upon the whole, admirably arrang-* 
ed ; and a great revenue derived from mines, and from tribu- 
tary states. Under such favourable circumstances it wai^ 
impossible to foresee how far their tyranny might have been 
extended over Grecian and foreign nations. The evident 
weakness in the political conduct of Lacedaemon, the only ri* 
val power, operated to the encouragement of chiefs and peo* 
pie ; and during the same winter, in which the inhabitsQits of 
the litde island of Melos were cut off from the face of the 
earth, the wild ambition of the people of Athens became ea« 
ger for the conquest of an island larger than Attica, 

Gelon, from a private citizen of Gela, became king of that 
city, and of Syracuse, and head of the Grecian interest in the 
island of Sicily. His dominion also comprehended all the 
Grecian setdements on the eastern coast, a great portion of 
those on the southern, some on the northern, and extensive 
influence over the inland barbarians. He was succeeded by 
his brother Hieron. The only considerable power, beudes, 
in Sicily^ was that of Theron, prince of Agrigentum. 

Hieron, as well as Gelon, was a man of superior character, but 
less fitted for the difiicult situation to which on his brother's 
death he succeeded. Hieron had not the art, like Gelon, to 
mediate between the higher and lower classes of citizens, and 
compose their jarring pretensions. It is not unlikely, that, 
disgusted with petulance and illiberality, be may have shown 
himself more indisposed to the democratical interest, than 
political prudence would allow. For the lower classes of the 
Greeks disdained labour as fit only for slaves, and, unless en- 
gaged in military employment, were ever busy in faction. — 
Hieron was reduced against his nature to use severity. He 
died nevertheless in peace, and was succeeded by his young- 
er brother Thrasybulus. 
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He was accused of cruel severity, and a conduct generally des» 
pot;ic» The democratical party was certainly strcxig throughout 
the cities of his dominion : they engaged in their cause those 
who held the principal sway in Agrigentum, Himera, Selinus, 
tod some other towns, and then openly revolted. The people of 
higher rank adhered generally to Thrasybulus, and the two 
parties divided the city of Syracuse between them ; Thrasy- 
bulus maintaining himself in Ortygia and Acradina ; while 
the rest was occupied by the insurgents. War was then car- 
ried on for some time : but at length Thrasybulus retired to 
Locri in Italy, where he passed the remainder of his days in 
private life. 

On the expulsion of Thrasybulus, the democratical party 
every where predominating, every town of the dominion of 
the tyrants, assumed independence. But as the acquisition 
bad been effected through communication among all, it was 
proposed to secure it by friendly political intercourse ; and^ 
for this purpose a congress of deputies from the several towns 
was held. The principal measures of this meeting, report- 
ed by piodorus, strongly mark the democratical principles by 
which it was animated. A festival was established, to be 
called the Eleutheria, or feast of freedom, open to all the 
Sicilian cities ; at whose joint expence, a colossal statue of 
the Eleutherian Jupiter was tp be erected, and on every re- 
turn of the festival, four hundred and fifty oxen were to be 
sacrificed ; whose carcases should regale the citizens enti- 
tled to assist at the rites. At the same time, it was resolved, 
that no less than se^ en thousand citizens, including most oiF 
the principal families, should no longer be eligible to the ma- 
gistracy of the commonwealth. Diodorus, the historian, as- 
cribes to this resolve the disorders which followed. Those 
injured men, refusing to acquiesce in the unjust decree, pos- 
sessed themselves of two divisions of the cit)', Acradina 
and Ortygia, and carried on a war by land and sea against 
their opponents. From similar causes, troubles nearly simi- 
lar arose, about the same time, in Agrigentum, Gela, Hime- 
ra, Messina and Catania. Every where the parties were near- 
ly balanced, cultivation was interrupted, produce was destroy- 
ed, and the acquisition of freedom involved one of the most 
fertile countries upon earth, after much ineffectual bloodshed, 
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in univeraal want. This at length produced a general accom^ 
modation ; and a retreat being provided for those who could 
BOt arrange matters with the prevailing party in their respec- 
tive towns, by allotting a portion of the Messinian territory 
for their use, it was hoped tranquillity might have been re- 
stored to the island. 

In every litde state lands were left to become public pro- 
perty, or to be assigned to new individual owners. The equal 
division of all the lands of the state was then every where 
resolved upon-— a measure impossible to be perfecdy ex- 
ecuted, and as impossible to be maintained as executed, and of 
very doubtful advantage, if it could be perfectly executed 
and maintsdned. The attempt produced neither quietness, 
nor any other public benefit to Sicily. Private interest and 
party interest were every where busy, and every where pow- 
erful. In the inscription of citizens, many, through the 
favour of leading men, were admitted hastily, and with lit- 
tle examination; others were arbitrarily rejected; many, 
even of those benefited by the acquisition of land, envied 
others with portions more fruitful or better situated ; while 
many others, deprived of both property and the municipal 
rights which they had before possessed, were reduced to the 
condition of vagabonds and beggars. New and violent dis- 
sensiims foUowed. In many towns the government, with the 
favourite name of democracy, was so unsteady, that through 
the discontent of the lower people, sometimes arising from 
caprice, often from oppression, temptation arose for the pow- 
erful and wealthy to aspire to dominion. In S3nracuse, par- 
"ticularly, this occurred ; but of many adventurers none suc- 
ceeded : Tyndarion lost his life in tiie attempt. 

After the death of Tyndarion, Syracuse seems to have en- 
joyed a short season of rest under democratical government ; 
and during this period an exertion was made against a fo- 
reign foe, which proved, that tiie navy of Syracuse was not 
totally decayed. The Tuscans, long powerful pirates on the 
western coast of the Mediterranean, took advantage of the 
dissensions among the Sicilian commonwealths to renew their 
depredations on the Grecian cominerce and territories. The 
Syracusans fitted out a fleet against them, of sixty triremes, 
which, under the command of ApeUes, spread terror througt^ 
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the Tuscan seas ; and a debarkation being made in Corsica, 
the coast was plundered, the town of Athelia ^ken, and-the 
fleet returned to Sicily laden with booty, and prisoners, who 

were valuable as slaves. 

Meanwhile, the ancient inhabitants of Sicily, who still kept 
possession of the interior, derived from the long'distraction of 
the Grecian interest, a respite from oppression. This was so 
ably improved by a Sicilian prince, Ducetius, that he became 
the principal potentate of the island. Long confined to strong 
holds among the hills, and cultivating the vales only as they 
could snatch opportunity, at the risk of being carried off for 
slltves ; the Sicilians had kept up little connection among them- 
selves ; every village having maintained its separate and in* 
dependent polity. Ducetius united all, except the Hyllseans, 
tinder one dominion, and ventured to move his residence, and 
the seat of his government from Ne«, am(mg the mountains, 
to a new town, which he founded and called Palice, in the 
vale beneath ; by this method he acquired more complete pos- 
session of that vale, and could more effectually command its 
produce. Ducetius, having engaged in a war with the Agri- 
gentines, took Motya, then held by an Agrigentine garrison, 
and the Syracusans having sent assistance to the Agrigen* 
tihes, he defeated their united forces. Popular rage at Syra- 
cuse wreaked its vengeance upon the unfortunate general, 
who had commanded the expedition ; he was condemned to 
suffer death as a traitor, and executed. But when passion 
subsided, wiser measures were adopted. The power, the 
tried abilities and the successes of Ducetius, excited general 
apprehension among the Sicilian Greeks. The Syracusans and 
Agrigentines, taking together the lead, a large force was col- 
lected in the course of the next summer, a battle was fought, 
and, after a very obstinate resistance, the Sicilians were rout- 
ed. The Agrigentines quickly retook Motya, and joining the 
Syracusans, their united forces followed the motions of the 
Sicilian prince. 

Ducetius had not the command of a civilized nation, nor 
disciplined troops. Deserted by some of the soldiers who 
attended his first. flight,, and upon the point of being betrayed 
by others, he took a measure which despair alone could dic- 
tate. Mounting hi^ horse, he rode alone during the night 
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into Syracuse, and placed hi toself at an altar in the $igofra« 
Early in the morning the circumstance became known^ and 
the magistrates assembled the people, to receive their orders 
as to the measures to be observed towards a suppliant of-BUch 
importance. Diodorus, the warm advocate of the Sicilian 
Greeks, acknowledges that there were some among the Syra» 
(Dusans, who thought only of revenge against the unhappy 
prince for what they had suffered from his conduct in war ; 
but the majority was decided by more generous sentiments. 
To permit him U> remain in Sicily being deemed inexpedient^ 
he was conducted to Corinth, where he was liberally main«> 
tained at the public expence of the Syracusan commonweald£. 

The government of Syracuse, after a long course- of trou* 
bles, appears at this time to have settled into some con^ 
sistency ; and the city, large, populous and wealthy, began to 
be sensible of its importance in Sicilian politics. The people 
of the smaller towtis were aware, that they had been render^ 
ing themselves miserable for an independency which they 
could not maintain ; that they were unable to form a federal 
union ; and that they must unavoidably lean upon a superior 
power. The only competitor with Syracuse, for superiority 
among the Sicilian towns, was Agrigentum ; and while the 
competition remained, a lasting peace could not easily subsist 
between them. The Syracusan chiefs brought back Ducethis 
from Corinth, apparendy to make him the instrument of their 
own views for advancing the power of their commonwealth; 
They permitted, or rather encouraged, him to establish a 
colony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicilians, on thenor^em 
coast of the island. This was considered by the Agrigen* 
tines as a measure inimical to them : a war was the cbnse*- 
quence, and the Agrigentines, being defeated, ^ere com* 
pelled to receive terms of peace from Syracuse. Thus, the 
Syracusan democracy became the leading power among the 
Greeks of Sicily. , 

One Sicilian town, Trinacria, had always preserved in- 
dependency, and its people refused to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Syracuse. This was deemed a sufficient cause 
of war, and the wretched barbarians, after a most gallant re* 
sistance, were compelled to yield. All the principal men of 
vigorous age had fallen in action, the old men to avoid the 
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Tb^ Syiacus^np, bayuig d^^s ov<ei^>ome opposition, pro- 
jceedcd to take vi^^mre^ ff^ ,s^>uriffg tt^ ^omiqion they hafi 
.a<:quiire4« . They exacted tril^jate, fuad from time tp tioie ai^ 
-iDieDted the exaction from all the cities of the island. With 
th.e .reveiMi^ f^us arising, they increased their pavy, and their 
esj^Ulisbment of qivalry ^ and when the Pelojtonue^ian war 
,broke out, Syracuse was ainong the most powerful of the 
Grecian republic^. Its di^ance was, therefore, a great ob- 
jffcit to b<^.thecontepfling powers of Gretce. 

.But the empire of democracy being £ou^d oppressive, op* 
pprtututy oply was wanting for. revolt against that of Syra* 
jcusp. The Leontines, whether from .sufferipj; more than 
^ber^y jpr encouraged by better hopes of foreign assis^nce, 
were the first to resist. They were of Ionian origin, and 
.their Revolt was the signsd for all the f onian states in Sicily, 
to take arms against Syracuse. The powerful city of Rhe- 
gium, in Italy, whose people were also partly of Chalcidian 
d^esbcfsnt, united with them. Camarina also joined the Joni^M^ 
confederacy. All the other Dorian cities, hqwever, more 
numerous and powerful than the Ionian, adhered to the Sy- 
racus^s ;, ais did the Epizephyrian Locrians of It^y. 

In the fifth year of the Pcloponnesian war, B. C. 4^7, the 
Syracusans blockaded Leontium,by land and sea. The Ionian 
towns all trembled for their fate ; a subjection, still more se- 
vere than .that which had excited the revolt would have been 
the certain consequence of the fall of Leontium, which they 
were unable to relieve. Under these apprehensions they 
turned their thoughts to Athens, as the mother state .of the 
Ionian blood ; and a deputation was sent thither to re^ue^t 
assistance, with directions to urge the claims, not only of 
consanguinity, but of antient treaties of alliance. 

Hie factipns of Sicily, and the general prevalence of de- 
mocracy had promoted the cultivation of oratory. Coirgiai, 
of X^eontium is reported to have been the first rhetorician 
who reduced his profession to a science. Gorgias was 
• placed at the head of the embassy to Athens, and the novelty 
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of his eloquence is said to have wonderfully captivated Ae 
Athenian people. The season was however favourable for 
the effects of his talents. There were strong inducements 
for the interference of Ae Athenian government in the af- 
fairs of Sicily. The Peloponnesians derived thence supplies 
of com ; which, by means of a squadron to be stationed off 
the Sicilian coasts, it was proposed to arrest. Hopes, more- 
over, were entertained, that, under the name of alliance, the 
Athenian dominion might- be extended to Sicily, which 
would bring, at the same time with increase of importance, 
opportunities of profit to every Athenian citizen. Thus in- 
cited, in opposition to the salutary advice left them as a ler 
gacy by their great minister, Pericles, the Athenians en- 
gaged in the affairs of Sicity. A squadron of twenty ships 
of war, under the command of Laches and Charseades, be- 
ing sent in the autumn to assist the Leontines, took its sta- 
tion in the friendly port of Rhegium. 

The immediate effect of this reinforcement was to render 
ineffectual the blockade of Leontium by sea, and supplies could 
be introduced. During the following summer the relief of 
Leontium from the land side being attempted, Charaeades fell 
in action. Laches, however, conducted the allied forces 
against Messina, and obtained possession of that city by ca- 
pitulation, and then sailing to the £pizephyrian Locrian coast, 
ravaged the country, defeated the Locrians, and took the 
small town of Peripolium. 

The Syracusans, decidedly superior by land, but excluded 
by a squadron of only twenty triremes from their own seas, 
resolved to restore their marine, and give battle to the ene- 
my's fleet. Intelligence of this was forwarded to Athens, 
with a request of reinforcement : and the success already ob- 
tained encouraging the Athenian government, it was deter- 
mined to send such a fleet as should at once give superiority 
at sea, and command speedy success as to the final object of 
the war. P3^odoru8 was sent immediately with a small 
4squadron to supersede Laches in the command, while tri- 
remes were preparing in the port of Piraeus to follow in the 
spring, under Eurymedon and Sophocles, which would make 
the number of the relieving fleet sixty. 
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This change in the command seems not to have been ad« 
vantageous. The operations of Laches in Italy and Sicily 
had been apparently judicious and vigorous, and, for the 
force he commanded, successful. His successor began his 
operations intospiciously : debarking his forces on the Locri- 
an coast he was attacked by the Locrians, and compelled to 
retire with loss. 

In the beginning of summer, B. C. 426, the Syracusans, 
through secret inteUigence with Messina, recovered that im- 
portant place. 

Meanwhile the fame of the various successes of Athens, 
and the general change in favour of that ambitious and rest* 
less republic, raised an alarm among all thinking men. This 
was increased by the arrival of the fleet, under Euiymedon 
and Sophocles, in the Sicilian seas. During the winter, Cama* 
rina and Gela, neighbouring cities of Sicily, regarding nothmg 
but the separate convenience of their own communities, con- 
cluded a peace between themselves ; each city binding itself to 
the conditions of its former confederacy, for all the purposes 
of war, against other states. But the superior political im- 
portance of Syracuse inspired her leaders, among whom Her- 
mocrates was rising to eminence by his abilities, courage, and 
activity, with other views. The beginning of peaceful mea- 
sures made by the Camarinseans and Geloans, appeared to 
Hermocrates a favourable opening for proposals for a gene- 
ral peace. He first succeeded in his measures in his own 
city, and then procured a congress at Gela, of deputies from 
all the cities of the island. A variety of clashing interests 
among so many little states made accommodation difficult ; 
but the eloquence of Hermocrates displayed so forcibly the 
danger of foreign, and particularly of Athenian interference, 
that he finally prevailed. A general peace was concluded, 
by the conditions of which, every city retained what it held 
at the time, except, that for a stipulated sum, the Syracusans 
restored Morgantina to the Camarinaeans. 

The success of Hermocrates in this negotiation, effcctusdly 
checked the ambitious views of the Athenians upon Sicily. 
The commanders of the fleet, seeing no opportunity of doing 
farther service t6 their country, sailed home. Indignation^ 
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hdwevifir, from tHeii* sovereign th^ peopU mef Atfiiiv for pier- 
mrtting tteir alUe» t6 malte ptusice : *Pytiibdorus Md Sk^lM^' 
des were ptfnish^d with ba&ifthtttkit^ alid Eurymedon was 
eondemed to pay a fine. 

Herm^crliies hsld no idea of thtf |>08«ibiltey of movMing all 
Aie Siciliab G^^k mufiicipd governrtieftts inco otie cotmnoa- 
wealth; or even of establishing among them an eifecttver 
federd union. Th<$ Sicifian patriot only admonished flie 
cotigreis to eiCclude foreign intetferenee i evrotieously trust- 
ing, that sudh wars, as might arise among themselves, would 
hav« tK> very Important ill conseqaetfces. Through such ex- 
trenfle deSeietiey 'm Grecian poMcs, new troi^les cpaAckly 
attMie id Skily. Titife, and various ctrcuMsttnices, had great- 
ly altered the staM of ptop^tty itf aM the Sidifian ct o mnwm* 
wealths, %\nte the iifiqftritous partition of lands, which had 
been marde oti the get^ral establiiAiment of democrdiiScal go-^ 
vernmetit, after the estputsion of the family Of Gekm. In 
other tifit^ the poor reinained quiet under their lot ; but, in 
Leoutibin they y/^tft ripe for a new and^equal partition ; and 
to strengthen themselves agalAst the party of the wealthy^ 
they eslrried iti the general assembly a decree for associating 
ft iitiitiber of new citii;ens. The land owners, th«s upon the 
point of being deprived of their patrimonies, applied to Syra<^ 
cnse for protection, and with^ts assistance expelled all the 
lower people. It was hardly possible that titis violent men- 
Sure could place them at ease. The wor^t eVils diatmancan 
inflict on man, were cc^'stmtly to be apprehended from the 
Vengeance of the expelled. The Syracusans, therefore, otr- 
rying their kindness so far as to offer all the Leontine land 
bwners admission^ into the number of Syracusan citizens ; all 
* migrated to S)rracuse, and Lebntium was totally disserted. 

What, in their hew situation, offended or alarmed these 
tnen, apparently so generously relieved, We are not informed, 
but a number of them quitted that city in disgust, and seizing 
a part of the town of Leontium, called Phdce8e,and a* fort in 
the Leontine territory, named Bricinnise, they invited their 
own expelled lower people to join them. Many of these, 
who had been wandering about Sicily, accepted the invita- 



tioto ; and pradatory Wat npiHi ihm Ltfomine and SyvMUM^ 
tieicritariesbecanic die i^isoofce^ «B far aubiwtenoe* 

Intelfigtiice of the et^ukkm of all die oowmoa ye eyi c 
from the principal Ionic city of Sicily, eouU not be received 
H^ith sitisfiKtioD at Athens* It wa» quickly fallowed by in* 
hrmaaitm of the partiid revival of the democracy of LeQ»» 
tiufii) through the estaUishmeuts made ia Phoceie and Bricin- 
Bife. The reaolii^ioa waa then, takeb to send oMAiflteva to 
Steily to ditcover the strength of the Athenian interest 
dirougbottt the island, and to promote a league hostile to SjF* 
racttse. Phs«i, son of £rasistratu8, was sent with two otfam 
to' naanage tfits business, and he seems to have coaductsd it 
ably. Urging the notorious oppresMon of the Leontine peo» 
pie, and the evident disposition of Syracuse to assume tyra»- 
nicsd sovereignty over all Sitiiy^ he succeeded with the pow* 
erful states of Agrigentum and CaoMrina. At Gela he fail- 
ed. He next passed through the country of the Sicilians to 
Bricinni^. The garrison there was gready encouraged by 
his information of the alliances he had procured for them ; 
and by his assurances of assistance from Athens. Returning 
hoikieward, he added to the Athenian interests in those parts 
by an advantageous treaty which he concluded with the £pi- 
zephyrian Locrians. 

This prosperous beginning towards a restoration of Atbe* 
man influence in Sicily, by a revival of troubles among the 
Grecian . colonies settled there, was early checked by the bat- 
de of Amphipolis, which happened during the summer of the 
same year. The negociations far peace between Athens and 
Lacedaemon, begun in the succeeding auturoui were brought 
to conclusion in the following spring. The party of Nicias 
then predominated ; the roaxidis of Pericles again swayed 
the Athenian councils ; views of fsrther acquisition to the 
dominion of the comtnonwealdi were rejected} and all inter* 
ference in the afiiurs of Sicily renounced. 

The Interest of the principal states of Greece in Sicilian 
affairs thus ceasing for nearly six years, we have little infor* 
mation concerning them. But during that interval, two small 
republics, named Selinus and £gesta, situated on the western 
end of the island, were engaged in that kind of domestic 
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irar, wfakh, aecording to the pofitical doctrine maintttmed b^ 
Hermocrates in hii speeches to the Sicilian congress, could 
iMrre no ill consequences provided foreign interference was 
excluded. The Seluntines obtained assistance from Syra* 
cttse. The Egestans were presently blockaded by sea and 
land. It behoved them to find assistance equally powerful 
with that of Syracuse, but within Sicily it was impossible. 
Pressed, therefore, by the apprehension of what usually be- 
fel a captured town from a Grecian enemy, they determined 
to seek foreign aid ; and none appeared so likely to be ob- 
tained, and to be so effectual as that of Athens. Ministers 
'were accordingly sent, who used arguments which might 
have weight with the Athenian people. " The Syracusans," 
they observed, ^ had already exterminated the Leontines, a 
people connected with the Athenians, not only by ancient al- 
liance, but by blood. If diis passed with impunity, and that^ 
domineering people were permitted to go on oppressing all 
the allies of Athens in Sicily ; let it be considered what a 
force might accrue to the Peloponnesian confederacy in a 
future, nay, a now impending war." To these arguments as- 
surances were added, that the Egestans wanted nothing but 
troops, their wealth being ample. ' 

Athens was at this time more than usually agitated by fac- 
tion. Aleibiades was looking around for new opportunities of 
enterprise, and his design again to engage the commonwealth 
in war was notorious. The party of Nicias dreaded war on 
its own account, but still niore on account of the increase of 
influence and authority which would result to Aleibiades ; 
and they vigilantly opposed all his measures. This contest 
was -fevourable to Hyperbolus, who had great weight, in con- 
. sequence of the support of that body of the citizens which 
had raised Cleon to greatness. Hyperbolus had nearly over- 
borne Nicias by his vehemence of railing, and threatening 
prosecutions; but he could not so overbear Aleibiades. 
Against him, therefore, he directed another Icind of policy. 
The vast ambition of Aleibiades, his splendid manner of 
living, and the superiority he affected in every thing, gave 
occasion for the suggestion, that his power and influence were 
greater than could be safely trusted in a democracy, and that 



ostracism was necessary to hmg such mea to « proper level* 
Alcibiades and his friends were alarmed at tins idea, and at 
the readiness with which it appeared, to be reeetTed by tbe 
people. They endeavoured first to counterwork it, by urging, 
that not Alcibiades, whose power rested eotiiely on-the favour 
of the people, but Nicias and the aristocratical party, were 
the persons really to be feared ; and that the banishment of 
the head of that party would best restore a just equilibrium 
in the commonwealth. Hyperbolus used all his art to inflame 
the dispute ; and, at the same time, to set the people against 
both tbe leaders. His influence was such, that it was evktent- 
ly in his power to decide which of the two should be banish- 
ed. But he had a politician to encounter such as Cleon never 
met with. Alcibiades communicated with Nicias ; .an assem> 
bly of the people was held ; both collected their strength, and 
Hyperbolus was named as a person, by his wealth, influenee, 
and seditious designs, dangerous to the commonwealth. The 
people were surprised ; for no man of his mean condition 
was ever before proposed as a subject for the ostracism. But 
the Athenian people loved a jest, and this appeared to be a. 
good one : they would honour him by ranking him with Mil* 
tiades, Aristides, Themistodes, and Cimon. To the whim 
of a thoughtless multitude, was added all the weight of the 
interests of Alcibiades and Nicias, and the banishment of 
Hyperbolus was decided. 

The coalition of parties, however, lasted no longer than to 
strike this blow against a man whom they both feared. One 
was still as eager for war, as the other was anxious to main- 
tain peace. The embassy from Egesta afforded an opportunity 
such as Alcibiades wished. As general of the common- 
wealth, he received the Egestan ministers in the meat favour- 
able manner, and warmly recommended their cause to the 
people. None of his measures seem to have been opposed 
with more effort by the party of Nicias. For a time they 
prevented any decision in favour of the Egestans ; but, at 
length, the various arguinents and repeated suf^Ucations pf 
their ministers, in some degree prevailed with the people. In 
the autumn of the sixteenth year of tbe war, commissioners 
were sent into Sicily to gain information of the state of aiiairs ; 
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md pvlkdMf to Anyikg^ whether ^ht IgiiiWM rni%yt> 
tesatd those funds &r mpporting a large aiwiaiMiit, whiflh 
dieir mfa hUc tji r pgetended*. 

in the following i|Wfng, B* C. 415^ the comnnaaiODefo i^ 
tBRMfd, aoocanfienied ^r fiew ainietevB frmn figetlft, mh» 
toeughtiwiih'tfani t»t>*^ents of silver, sbont tlSOfiOO^.m 
« moMh's pajTy in sdranse, for sixty trivcnies, which tbegr 
were dhected to jre^est. Whh this specaons voucher in 
iheif httkh, they were iutmhftvd into the Aitheman nssem- 
Uy. The ooaimksionersv denoted to.the party of Akifahidcny 
cencnrred with them in e^ry: representation, tme or fidns, 
'4nit might indnce ihe. people Jto vote the assistance desureA; 
-not semplingto add theirtastitneny to the assertieii, that the 
sum prodneed bore hut a Moall proportion to the contents of 
^die treasury of £gesta, and the wmdth o£ itsitempks. TUs 
was feund afterwisds to'be a giDss imposition; but the as- 
"sembty was persuaded, and *the decree passed for sending the 
-sixty trkemes. 

Thsttgh Nicias so vebemendy opposed die.faFoinile mea- 
^suns of 'Akibiades, yet Alcibiades would not appear the op- 
ponent of ^ichist on the omtrary, he used die wei^ n^d 
intiiettot of Nicias against Nicias himself. The . decree ior 
' sending a force to Sicily being carried, the. commandem wese 
- next So be named. The partisans of Alcibiades wnre atill 
the proposen of all measures ; yet Nidas was nsmed first in 
command, Akibiades second, and for a third Laonachus was 
chosen, a man of birth, who, though yet in the prime of life, 
-ivadveen much service, but he was a soldier of forfttne, of a 
^'^ssipated turn, and of no great abiUties.x>r property. • In- 
fitructions weve then voted, that the generals should use the 
^foi^ce ccsnmitted to them, first, to give securi^ So Eyta 
ngainst the Selfaiuntines ; next to restore die commansinlth 
^of Leontium, and afterwards to take any mcasuivs they .mig^t 
'judge proper for promoting the Athenian interest m Sieil^. 
"'For lihe better .carrying into efiect these purposes, it was de- 
creed, that they shoidd have discresionary powers. 

Such rapid decision could not but be hazardous, especially 
where the measures of executive government werer divectsd 
by a whole people. Biit4t was the object of Alcibiades, and 
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w \Ai pi^!f Mt to let popular passion tool. Pout days aoif 
A. wi^re allowed to pass before a second assembly was held, to 
decide upon the detail of the afmaiAeiit, Imd to grant any re- 
» ' quisitioh of the generals, for Which a vote of the people might 
b be necessary. Nicias, before unprepared to oppose a decr^ 
i which had appointed htm to a great command, and disap* 
ti proving its purpose, which he knew to be really the conquest 
r of Sicily, now stepped forward to admonish the multitude. 
p. ^^ To urge to Athenian tempers," he said, ^' that in rea^ 

0,. son they should father take measures to secure what they $i* 
y,| ready possess^ than engage in wild projects for further acqiu** 
jl;| siticm, I fear will be vain ; yet I think it my duty to endea- 
^i vour to show you, how rash and unadvised your present pur* 
i pose is. Witlun Greece you seem to imagine yourselves at 

i peace ; yet some of the most powerful states of the confede- 

f. racy widi which you have been at War^ have not yet acceded 

to die treaty | and some of the articles are still controverted 
by all. In short it is not a peace, but merely a dubious sub* 
pension of hostilities, prolonged by ten days' truces, which will 
hold only till some misfortune befalls us, or till Lacedftmon 
gives the word for war. At the same time your ancient suIh 
jects, the Ghalcidians of Thrace, have been years in a rebel- 
lion which they are still maintaining ; and some others, whom 
you esteem dependent states, pay you but a precarious obe- 
diencCi Is it not extreme impolicy, to incur, needlessly, new 
and ^at dangers, with the view to increase a dominion .al- 
ready so insecure ? « 

>^ If there is among you a young man botn to |^eat wealth 
and splendid situation, whose passion for distinction has kd 
him far to exceed in^magnificence^ both what suited his mean% 
and what became his situation ; if he is now appointed to a 
command above his years, but with which, at his years es- 
pecially, a man is likely to be delighted ; above aH, if repaify 
are wanting to a wasted fortune which may make audi a com*' 
mand desirable to him, though ruinous to his ,coimtry ; ft 
behoves you to beware how you accede to the advice of such 
a counsellor. I dread, indeed, the warm passions of that 
crowd of youths, the followers, and sttpporters of the person 
ef whom- 1 sp&k : and notwithstanding the decree of the last 
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assembly, all men of sober judgment ought yet to » 
and prevent rash undertakings of a magnitude that may in* 
volve, in their failure, the downfall of the commonwealth. If, 
therefore, honoured as I am by the voice of my country, 
with appointment to the chief command of the intended ex- 
pedition, I may presume to advise ; it shall be, that the ex- 
pedidon be not undertaken— that the Sicilians be left still di- 
vided by their seas from Athens-— that the Egestans, as, i¥ith- 
out communication with Athens, they engaged in war with 
the Selinuntines ; so without our interference, they accommo- 
date their differences — ^and that, in future, the Athenians en-» 
gage in no alliance with states which in their own distress 
will claim assistance, but in the distress of Athens could af- 
ford none.'' 

. Alcibiades, thus particularly called upon, mounted the 
bema to reply. He began with insisting upon his jusjt pre- 
tension to the high command to which he was raised, and 
with glorying in the extravagances of which he was accused. 
^ My ancestors before me," he said, ^^ have been honoured 
for that very conduct which is now imputed to me as crimi- 
nal. I own, and it is my boast, that I have exceeded them 
a)l in ipagnificence, and I claim merit with my country for 
k* The supposition h^d gained throughout Greece, that 
Adiens wsis ruined by the war. I have shown that an indi- 
vidus^ of Athens could, yet, outdo what any pvince or state 
fa^ ever 4qpc* I sent seven chariots to the Olympian festival, 
and gained the first, the second, and the foutth prizes : and 
|he figure I maintained throughout, at that meeting of the 
whole Greek nation, did not disparage the splendor of my. 
yic1x>ry. Is this a crime f On the contrary, it is held 
honourable by the customs of Greece, and reflects hon- 
our 9tjx4' renown, even on the country of those who ex!' 
hibit such magnificence. With regard then to my extrava- 
gance, sis it has been called, perhaps I may have drawn <^ 
me the envy of some of our own citizens ; but strangers arc^ 
more just, and in my liberality and hospitality they admire the 
greatness of the commonwealth. 

(^ Glory, I will own, I ardently desire ; but how have I sought 
t» acquire it,, and what has been my success i Have I pro- 
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ttioted rash enterprize ? Have I been forward, as it is said' 
youth is apt to be, to engage the commonwealth wildljr and 
without foresight in hazardous war ? or, was it I, who by ne-' 
gociation, without either danger or e3q>ence to yourselves, 
brought all Peloponnesus to fight your batdes for you against 
Lacedsmon, and reduced that long-dreaded rival state to 
risk its existence in Mantinea, in arms against its own an- 
cient allies ? If such have been my services on first entering 
i\pon public business, you need not, I hope, fear, but my 
greater experience will now be advantageous to you. 

^' With regard then to Nicias ; I readily acknowledge his 
merit, and have no objection .to serve with him ; on the con- 
trary, I think it would become your wisdom to employ us 
together. Nicias has the reputation of cautious prudence 
and singular good fortune ; t am said to be more enterprizing 
tKan is prudent. For want of enterprize, his wisdom, and the 
good fortune with which the gods have been accustomed to 
l^ess it, will be unavailing to the commonwealth ; checked by 
his prudence, my disposition to enterprize cannot be danger-' 
ous. 

*^ To come then to the question more immediately before the 
assembly, the opportunity, now offered to the commonwealth 
for acquisition in Sicily, ought not to be neglected. The 
* power of the Sicilians, which some would teach you to fear« 
has been much exaggerated. They are a mixed people ; lit-i 
tie attached to one another ; little attached to a country which 
they consider as scarcely theirs ; and little disposed to risk 
either person or fortune for it ; but always ready for any 
change, whether of political connection or of local establish- 
ment, that may offer any advantage or relieve from any dis- 
tress. Nor is their military force such as some have pre- 
tended' Several Grecian states, and all the barbarians of 
the island will be immediately in our interest. Distracted 
then by faction as the rest are, negociations, well managed, 
may soon bring more to your party. 

^^ But it is endeavoured to alarm you with apprehensions of 
invasion from Peloponnesus. . With regard to this, late ex- 
perience has demonstrated what may suffice us to know.. 
The Peloponbesians are always able to overrun the opeQ 
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country of Attica, even when none of our force is absent c^i^ 
foreign service i and should the expedition, now proposed, 
tUce place, they can do no more. Ought we then to abandon 
allies whom treaties, ratified by oath, bind us to protect ? la 
it a just reason for 90 failing in our engagements that those 
sillies are unable to afford us mutual protection ? It was surely 
not to obtain Egestan forces for the defence of Attica that 
the treaty was made, but to prevent our enemies in Sicily 
from injuring Attica by finding them employment within 
their own island* It has been by readiness to assist all, 
iqrhether Greeks or barbarians, that our empire, and all em* 
pire has been acquired. Nor, let me add, is it now in our. 
choice how far we will stretch our comnumd ; for, possessing, 
empire, we must maintain it, and rather extoid than permit 
any diminution of it, or we shall risk our own subjection to a 
forei^ dominion. I will then Retain you no longer than ta 
observe, that the command which we possess of the sea, and 
the party of which we are assured in Sicily, wiU sufficiently 
enable us to keep what we may acquire, and sufficiendy in- 
side means of retreat, if we^should fail of our purpose ; so 
that, with much to hope, we have, from any event of the pro- 
pps^d expedition, little to fear. I am therefore firmly of opin-. 
ion that your decree for it ought not to be rescinded." 

This, speech of Alcibiades was received with great ap-« 
plause. It was followed by speeches of the Egestan and 
Iieontine ministers, imploring pity, and urging the faith of 
treaties, which also had their effect ; and, at length, the dia-^ 
position of a large majority of the people to favour the pur- 
pose of Alcibiades become so evident, that Nicias would not 
any longer directly oppose it. But as first of the generals 
elect, it was his privilege to name the force that hejndged re* 
quisite for the enterprize ; and he thought to damp the pre- 
sent ardour, and excit^' a little reflection, by naming what 
vfpvdd be deemed extravagantly great. While, therefore, he 
appeared to accede to the general wish, he endeavoured to. 
direct it.f|rpBi its object by reciting the difficulties that would 
oppose its accomplishment. 

The prudence of the experienced Nicias, was no match 
for the versatile sagacity of $he yqung politician, with whooi 
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he h^ to contend. The friends of Akibiadcs received this 

^pecich with the highest approbation ; afiecting to consider it, 

not at all as dissuading or discouraging the undertaking, but, 

on the contrary, wisely and providently recommending what 

xmokd insure success. The lehole people were infatuated 

with the spirit of enierprize. Lovc^of novelty and change, 

with certainty of present pay, and hope of they knew not 

what future acquisition, influenced the thoughtless of all 

ranks ; while the past successes of Athens, and the evident 

]!ireakness and inefficiency of the Lacedaemonian administm* 

tiott, encouraged even the more experienced and prudent i 

insomuch that if any thinking men disapproved of the mea* 

a^re, a declaration of their sentiments might have subjected 

them to the danger of being deemed disaffected to the com* 

monwealth, and fined, banished, or capitally condemned, ac* 

cording to the momentary caprice of the despotic sovereign 

multitude. 

Such being Ae disposition of die people, Nicias was called 
upon to declare precisely what was the force he thought ne» 
cessary. He would have declined in the moment, urging that 
he wished to considt his colleagues, but popular impatience' 
woidd admit of qo delay ; and overcome by importunity, he 
at length said, that less than a hundred triremes, and five 
thousand heavy armed sddiers, with a due proportion of 
bowmen and dingers, (making in the whole at least thir* 
ty thousand men,. those in the sea service included,) would 
be insufficient ; and that stores and all necessaries ought to 
be plentifully provided to accompany the fleet, which could* 
not be left dependant upon precarious supplies. Popular zeal 
did not confine itself to the mere grant of what was thus de* 
manded ; but a vote was immediately passed empowering the 
generals to command for the expedition, whatever they; 
should judge expedient for the prosperity and glory of the 
commonwealth. The ravage made by the pestilence at the 
bejpnning of the war, was now in a great degree repaired ; 
and the revenue, far exceeding the ordinary expences of the 
commonwealth, encouraged ambition. Preparations, thus 
amply, supplied, were ma^e with a celerity proportioned to 
the zeal of the people. 
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Dmifig i}te equipment, and while the papoinr iniiid WM 
bent. With a singula' d^;r€e of passion, upon the proposed 
conquest, enjoying already, in idea, a large acquisition of 
sovereignty, whence tribute woidd accrue, such as tnig^t 
enable every Athenian citizen to be for ever exempt ftx>tti 
labour and from poverty, without occupation or profession^ 
except that of arms ; every thing was suddenly disturbed by 
a stnmge circumstance, to whid) Grecian superstitioti alone 
eottid attach any importance. There was a custom among die 
Adiemans, derived from very early times, when art was rude^ 
to place an imperfect statue of Mercury, the head completely 
carved, the rest a block i^erely squared, in ftx>nt of every re- 
sidence whether of gods or men: this custom was still held 
sacred, and no temple, or house, at Athens, was without one 
of those guardians. In one night, a great number of them had 
the face mutilated by persons unknown. Alarm and indig- 
nation immediately filled the city ; the matter was taken up 
most seriously by magistrates and people. Though, doubt- 
less, the act of designing men, it was very generally consi- 
dered as an omen forboding ill to the proposed expedition ; 
and great rewards were publicly offered to any freeman or 
slave who should discover the perpetrators. With regard to 
the offence in question, enquiry and temptation were equally 
ineffectual ; not the least discovery was made ; but intelli- 
gence was obtained of the mutilation of some statues, some 
time before, by young men heated with wine, and also of a 
profanation of the sacred mysteries by a mock celebration of 
them in certain private houses. In this accusation Alcibiadea 
was involved. 

The party in opposition to Alcibiades, was composed 
of all who leaned towards oligarchy, and generally of the 
most powerful men of the commonwealth, who indignantly 
bore the superiority assumed by that young man ; by whose 
abilities, supported by the favour of the people, they found 
themselves so completely overwhelmed, that they had for 
some time past submitted in silence. But the present was 
an opportunity not to be neglected ; they set themselves in- ' 
stantly to take advantage from it to ruin him in the favour 
of the people, that foundation of sand, on which all power tn 
Athens rested ; and then the reins of the commonwealth 



would of course pass into their own hands* The report wa« 
sedulously propagated, that Alcibiades was the principal au« 
thor of all the late outrages. Facts, it was said, aflforded suf- 
ficient presumption of what could not be directly proved ; 
and the mere style of Alcibiades's living, so unbecoming the 
citizen of a commonwealth, demonstrated that nothing less 
than the tyranny of Athens, was the ultimate object of his 
ambition. 

On comparing all circumstances, we find strong reason at 
^ast to suspect that the enemies of Alcibiades were the 
authors of the profanation from whence the disturbance arose. 
Alcibiades was known in his revels to have conunitted irre* 
gularities, which would give colour to suspicions against 
him. But the mutilation of the Mercuries was not the re- 
sult of a revel, it was evidently a concerted business, con- 
ducted with the most cautious secrecy. . Nothing could be 
more injurious ; nothing more completely without tempta- 
tion for him ; while the strongest motives urged them to 
commit the deed in secret, with the hope of fixing upon him 
the suspicion. In no one circumstance of his public life does 
Alcibiades seem to have conducted himself more unexcep- 
tionably than under this accusation. He neither avoided in- 
qvdry, nor attempted to overbear it; but, coming forward 
with the decent conifidence of innocence, he earnestly desired 
inunediate trial, and deprecated accusation in his absence. 
^.^ If guilty," he said, ^^ he was ready to submit to the death 
which he should deserve ; if innocent, he ought to be desired 
of the shocking imputation." But as usual with all factions, 
what prudence dictated for the benefit of the commonwealth, 
was, with his opponents, but a secondary consideration \ to 
advance the power of their party was the first. Dreading, 
therefore, his popularity with the army, and apprehensive 
that blame might fall upon themselves, they determined nei- 
ther i^imediately to accuse, nor wholly to give up accusa- 
tion ; and they prevailed with the people to decree simply, 
that Alcibiades should retain his command, and proceed on 
the expedition. 

This being determined, popular zeal returned to its former , 
P^bject, and by midsummer the preparations were complete^* 
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So great and so splendid an annament was never before sent 
by any Grecian state on foreign service. The importance of 
the armament itself ; the importance and distance ef its ob* 
ject; and the popular predilection with which it was fa-» 
voured, occasioned extraordinary allowance for the equip- 
ment. Private zeal contended with public ; the commanders 
of triremes not sparing their own purses, every one desiring 
to have his crew and his vessel most completely fitted kt 
show and service. The daily pay of a drachma, about eighteen 
cents, was given to every private sailor, and the captains 
added extraordinary pay to able seamen, and to all the rowers 
of the upper bench, whose situation was more exposed. The 
heavy infantry, all chosen men, vied with each other in the 
excellence and good appearance of their arms and appoint^ 
ments. 

On the day named for embarkation, the Athenian citizensr 
enrolled for the expedition appeared on the parade at day- 
break. The whole city accompanied them on their march tof 
the Piraeus. The citizens were divided, between hope and 
fear, at seeing so great a proportion of the strength of the 
(Commonwealth committed to the rage of elements and the 
chance of war, at a distance, which for ancient navigation 
was very great ; while the numerous foreigners more calmly 
gratified their curiosity with so splendid and interesting a 
spectacle. As soon as the embarkation was completed, and 
every thing prepared for getting under way, trumpets sound- 
ed for silence, and prayers for success were put up to the 
gods, with more than usual formality ; heralds directing, 
and the whole armament uniting their voices. Goblets 
of wine were then produced in every ship ; and officers and 
privates, together, out of gold and silver cups, poured liba- 
tions, and drank to the prosperity of the armament, and of 
the commonwealth. This ceremony behig performed, die 
paean was sung, and the whole fleet moved for iEgina, thence* 
to take its departure for Corcyra. 

Intelligence of the extraordinary magnitude of the Athe^ 
nian preparations passed, from various quarters, to Syra« 
cuse ; and the destination, in a democratical government^ 
could oot remain a secret. . Nevertbekss, it was long befotf» 



the Dcirs fftiaed sodi credit anoiig the Sjrracusan people, m 
to prodttce any measure for obviating the threatened evil. 

At la^gth it was thought proper to coDvene the general 
aMembljr. The patriotic and a^e Hermocrates was among 
the foftnost to pl-opose vigorous measure against foreign 
attack* Representing the Athenian armament as really great 
and fermidahle, he proposed to strengthen the Syracusan 
confederacy by conciliating the barbarians of the islands, and 
by eactending alliance among the Italian Greeks ; he would 
tvanmake overtures to Carthage, the richest commonwealth 
(ipon earth ; and it was reasonable to suppose, he said, that 
apprehension of the growing power and extravagant ambition 
^.Athens would dispose the Carthaginians to the connec- 
tion. Ap{dication oug^t also to be made to Corinth and 
Lacedaemon, whose favourable disposition could not be doubt- 
ed* He was clear that they ought to meet the foe before he 
reaehed them j and hig^ as the reputation of the Athenian 
navy was, yet local circumstances gave them such advantages, 
that a proper exertion of the naval force, which the Sicilian 
s^te* were able to raise, might make it impossible for the 
Athemans ever even to reach their coast. The idea was 
feunded on the topography of the intermediate places, of 
;irhioh he gave the clearest as well as the most authentic in« 



This able advice to a whole people in assembly directing 
execiitivc government did not find the attention it merited. 
Af ai^r would not yet believe,, that the Athenians meant to 
invade Sicily with views of conquest ; some even ridiculed 
the idea ; various contradictory opinions were warmly main- 
tabied ; and Athenagoras, chief of the democratical party, 
atfdeavoured to use the opportunity to carry a point against 
the^AoUes: ^^ The ambition of young men," he said, ^ panted 
Ibr miUtary. command; but the city would not impose a yoke 
.upon itaelf. On the contrary^ prosecution should prevent the 
seditious purposes of those who wished to spread alarm, and 
ponialmient shioold not fail to attend such offences against 
the common welfare." He was proceeding thus in the en- 
deav^ur.to excite popular feeling, when one of the generals 
.(lidr tlie Syracuian constitution at this time intrusted the 
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chief military command to aboard of fifteen,) interfered with 
the authority of office. He strongly reprobated the attempt 
to check the freedom of debate, and deter individuals from 
declaring their opinion on public affairs. Without putting 
any question to the vote, he then dismissed the assembly. 

While such, through the defects in the constitution of the 
government, was the unprepared state of Syracuse, the whole 
of the Athenian forces was already assembled at Ccnrcjnra. 
The fleet consisted of a hundred and thirty-two triremes. 
The heavy aimed soldiers were in all five thousand one hun* 
dred ; and the regular light armed amounted to 200O. A 
single horse-transport carried thirty horse. The store-ships, 
provided by the Athenian government, were thirty of large 
burden, and a hundred smaller ; but many other vessels, be- 
longing to individuals, followed for the sake of the profit 
arising from the market of so large an armament. 

So deficient were they in point of intelligence, that it was 
yet unknown to the generals, what Italian or Sicilian cities 
would receive them. Three triremes were therefore dis- 
patched to enquire and to negociate \ with orders to meet the 
fleet as soon as possible with information. The whole then 
moved from Corcyra in three divisions. All, however^ 
crossed the gulph, and made the Japygian promontory with- 
out misfortune. Then they dispersed to seek supplies around 
the bay of Tarentum ; but not a single town would admit 
them within its walls \ or even supply them with provisions. 
Tarentum and Locri denied them water, and the shelter of 
their ports. At length the whole fleet re-assembled without 
disaster at Rhegium, the first allied city in their course. But 
even the Rhegians cautiously refused to admit them within 
their walls; they allotted them, however, commodious ground 
for encampment, and procured for them a plentiful market. 

The Syracusans, at length, convinced of the necessity of 
giving up private ease for public service, and no longer hesi- 
tating between party interest and general welfare, permitted 
their leaders to make serious preparation to meet the coming, 
evil. Ministers were sent to conciliate some of the Sicilian 
tribes; garrisons were placed in situations to controul others; 
and troops were marched to occupy some of the important 
posts of the S3a'acusan territory. 
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Meanwhile the three Athenian ships dispatched from Cor- 
cyra, had been as far as the Egestan territory, and did not 
rejoin the fleet till it arrived in the harbour of Rhegium. 
They brought information that the representations made by 
the Egestan ministers at Athens, of the wealth of their state, 
were false ; and, that die commissioners sent by the Athe- 
nian government to enquire concerning it, had been grossly 
deceived. After being conducted to a display of these sa- 
cred riches, the commissioners had been invited and enter- 
tained by the principal Egestans, and wherever they went, 
not only all the gold and silver plate of the place was studi- 
ously collected, but whatever besides could be borrowed from 
the neighbouring towns. These commissioners had been ap- 
pointed by the influence of Alcibiades and his party. They 
either belived, or affiected to believe, and reported to the 
Athenian people accordingly, that they could not sufiiciently 
admire the wealth of Egesta. The commissioners sent from 
Corcyra were, on the contrary, such as Nicias, the first in 
command, approved ; and their purpose being not to procure 
partial evidence to promote a decree for the expedition, but 
to find means to prosecute its purpose, they made strict 
scrutiny. On their return, they reported, that the Egestans 
could only show thirty talents, and that their wealth was very 
problematical. This disappointment, however, did not come 
unattended. The Rhegians had been upon the point of 
yielding to the solicitations of the Athenian generals, who 
urged them to join dieir arms to those of their ancient allies, 
for the purpose of restoring their common kinsmen, the op- 
pressed Leontines : they now gave as their decisive answer, 
". That they would do every office of friendship to the Athe- 
nians within the limits of an exact neutrality, but they would 
engage in no hostilities unless in concurrence with the Italian 
states of their alliance." 

This determination of the Rhegians was a disappointment, 
less on account of the force which they covld have furnished, 
than for the check it would give to negociation among the 
Sieilian towns, where the example of Rhegium would be of 
weight. The Athenian generals found themselves, in con- 
sequence of the measure^ embarrassed. When it came to 
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be debated what should be the finlf movement of the ama' 
ment, the three generah differed ; and each had plauaiUe 
grounds foe his opinion. Nicias proposed to FeKeve EgeM^ 
which was die primary object of their instructions ; and, \m^ 
less the Egestans could fulfil their engagement to furnish pay 
for the whole armament, or readier means should occur than 
yet appeared for restoring the LecHitines, not to risk the foir^ 
ces, or waste the treasures of the commonwealth, b^t to vc* 
turn immediately home. 

Aloibiades, whose temper was impetuous, had formed his 
own plan for laying the foundation of extensive conquest^ 
and persevered in it. ^ Such a force," he said, " as they 
commanded, ought not to return home without achievement^ 
knd without honour. He would therefore propose, that ne* 
gociation should be tried with all the Grecian cities, except 
Syracuse and Selinus, and with every barbarian tribe of the 
island. A beginning should be made with Messina, the 
most commodious city and port of the islahd, fer^heir prin- 
cipal station, whence to carry on the war. When trial had 
been duly made, which might be done by negociation, they 
should have a clearer view of the business before them, and 
Selinus and Syracuse must undoubtedly be the first objects 
of their arms." 

Lamachus diffiered from both his colleagues ; ^^ their whole 
force," he said, ^ ought immediately to be directed against 
Syracuse. If the city could not be taken by a brisk effort, 
which he thought not impossible, the other towns of the ter* 
ritory would, however, fall into their hands before the effects 
in them could be removed, and the produce of the country 
would of coune be theirs. Thus they should acquire means* 
to prosecute the war without the invidious measure of ap- 
plying to Athens for money." 

It appears that the opinion of Lamachus was not the least 
judicious ; but being overruled, that general chose to con- 
cur with the opinion of Alcibiades, to which Nicias was cona- 
pelled to yield, Alcibiades then undertook himself the bu- 
siness of negociation with Messina. He could not, however, 
prevail upon the Messinians to join in the war against Sy- 
racuse, but he obtained permissiont for the Athenian arma- 



viMt to caatrwct iov proniaians duosg^MMil dsir imiiuij r. 
He then went to Naacus, and he fduad the people of that dly 
so mach more favourably diapoted, diat he engaged them to 
Jom in a league defensive aad offensive with Athens. Thence 
he proceeded to Catana, but the pfevaknce of the STrncusao 
party there, produced a refusal even to treat. After womc 
time, the detached squadron rejoined the 9eet^ and all to* 
gether went to Catana. 

Meanwhile, a change had been so far wrought in the 
minds' ot the Catanian leaders, ffaat they consented to admit 
the Athenian generals to declare their proposals to the as- 
sembled people. The forces being landed, were stationed 
without the walls, while the generals went into the town ; 
and Alcibiades undertook to address the C a ta ni an people. 
While he was speaking, some of the. Athenian soldiers ob* 
served a. small gate-way unguarded, through which in mere 
wantonness they made their way into the town, and quietly 
joined the assembly. The sight struck instant alarm intoAe 
Syracusan party, who imagined the city betn^d l^ their op* . 
ponents. Some of them hastily^ but sUendy withdrelir, and 
the rest concurred in a decree, which was- proposed for an 
alliance offensive and defensive widi Athens. Shortly after, 
the whole fleet moved from Rhegium to Catana, which it 
was resolved to make the principal naval station. 

Soon after these events, the Salannnian, a ship appropriated 
to purposes of sacred and solemn office, arrived at Catana, 
and brought an order from the Athenian people far the im* 
mediate netum of Alcibiades, and some odiei officers to 
Athens, to answer accusations preferred against them for 
mutilating the statues and proftning die mysteries. 

Since the armament sailed for Sicily, Athens bad been-ex* 
periencing the evils of democratical frenzy* The oligarchical 
party had resolved upon die bold project of making demo- 
cracy itself their instrument for esciting popular passion, 
with the hope of directing it to the promodcvi of their own 
interest. Immediately after the departure of the fleets they 
became sedulous in diffusing rumors and observations tend- 
ing to excite suspicion and idarm. The power and influence 
of Alcibiades, his magnificence, his ambition, his unprinci- 
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{dcd oondiict, aad hta various extravagandef , were made 
constant subjects of puUic convenation. Every occurrence 
was made, by some construction, to establish a plot tor estab* 
lishing tyranny* Fear, suspicion, and their certain concomi« 
taat, a dispositicm to severity, gained complete possession of 
the public mind« Every one was bent upon discovering the 
jdot, and its authors. Officers were appointed, entided ex- 
aminers, with full authority to make search and enquiry; 
and great rewards were offered for any who would indicate 
any thing. The most suspicious and incoherent evidence 
was obtained from slaves, and men of the vilest characters. 
But public alarm, once excited, was not to be readily quieted. 
^^ It was deemed better,'' says Thucydides, *^ that just men 
should suffer, than that the constitution should be endanger- 
ed." Many of principal rank, and most respectable charac- 
ter, were in consequence imprisoned. It appears, indeed, 
difficult to discover for whose benefit the Athenian constitu- 
tion, as it stood^ was administered. The common people, lit 
le9St, should have had some confidence in protection for in- 
nocence from that government in which they were nominally 
supreme. But on the contrary, when Pisander and Chari- 
cles, two of the examiners, declared their ofunion that a plot 
for overthrowing the democracy was in agitation, and far- 
ther enquiry, therefore, necessary, all the people fled from 
the agora, every one fearful of accusation and imprisonment. 
Nor was this indiscriminating jealousy the humour of a day. 
It increased daily. Suspicion extended ; more persons were 
imprisoned j and there was no foreseeing where popular rage 
would stop. ' 

One of the most obnoxious of those imprisoned, in conver- 
sation with one of his fellow prisoners upon the subject of 
their present sufferings and danger, yielded to the argument, 
that guilty or not guiky, it was better to confess something : 
^ The popular mind," it was urged, ^^ would evidently not 
otherwise be appeased : and a confession would not only be 
more lik^y than perseverance in asserting innocence, to pro- 
cure his own safety, but would restore quiet to the city ; 
and though some must be sacrificed, yet numbers might be 
saved from that mad vengeance, excited by fear, which now 
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tlur^a^iied bd'mcrimiiiatdy and unboundedBf.*' Infomntioii, 
thus extorted by the pains* of a prison and the fear of deadi, 
against several persons as concerned in the mntilation of the 
Mercuries, was received by the people with a childish joy. 
The dark plot was supposed to be compktely discovered ; 
the informers were set at liberty^ together with all whom they 
did not accuse. Though die proof oi the facts aUeged against 
the accused might be frequently defective, yet none escaped 
capital condemnation. All who were in prison, or coidd be 
"'ts^cen, suffered death immediately ; and public rewards were 
offered for killing those who fled from this summary justice. 
To carry the business thus far, little or no deliberation 
was thought necessary. The difficulty was, to bring within 
reach of the democratical dagger, those of the^accused who 
were with the army in SicUy, and especisdly Alcibiades, now 
become an object of terror, as he had before been of finrour, 
with the people. His death, as Thucydides assures us, was 
determined ; but they were afraid to apprehend, while with 
the army, the favourite of the soldiery. It was, therefore, 
resolved to send heralds in the sacr^ trireme, called the 
Salamiilian, not. to arrest him, or any other accused persons 
belosk^ng to the army, but merely, in the name of the people, 
to command their retiun to Athens. Immediate obedience 
was paid to the (»rder. Alcibiades followed the Salaminian 
in his own trireme. In the usual course of the ancient navi* 
gation, they stopped at the. friendly town of Thurium, and> 
there Alcibiades, and all the other accused persons absconded 
together, ^rhe heralds and officers of the Salaminian, hav- 
ing made search and enquiry for some time to no purpose, 
returned without their prisoners, and the Athenian people 
pronounced sentence of death againM them, in what was cal* 
led, a deserted judgment. 

The soul of political intrigue and extensive enterprise be* 
ing thus taken from the armament destined for the conquest 
of Sicily, it remained for Nicias and Lamachus to decide 
upon future measures. The plans of Alcibiades were immedi- 
ately abandoned. It was determined to conduct the arma«> 
ment immediately toward Egesta and Seliaus. Proceeding 
westward, they succeeded in an assault upon Hyecara, a Si- 
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tmimk ¥mmy vAiotm inhahitttitt dwy made^ves^aad tbto 
' gmre tfie piiir to the figeatans* Nktas went widi a smdl 
^flCtMt to Kgesta to demandl the tuiiplies promised ; all he 
eoirfd'Oblaiiivras tbirtjr taleata. The conclttding measures of 
tfite rswupaifgit did htm no honour: the prisoners already 
taken, were diatribated abaaid the fleets whkh retarned to 
its fiMTiner station at Cstaaa $ Ae amy marehed for the 
SttBue ^aee hy an inlaiid mad, through the country of the 
Skffians ; and the unhappy barbarians sidbred far the ialae 
pffoniises of the Kgertans* They were seized in such aiu»* 
beta, dial a narket being opened for the sale of thens at 
Catana^ they pnodaced a hondred and twenty talents. The 
cdebrated Lais is said to have been a Sicilian girl, bought on 
this oecasion by a Coiinthian merchant* 

Perhaps some peevishness in a command which hesmgin^ 
tHky disliked ; in the course of which he met with litde but 
liiMppoiatmeat ; and wUch, neveitheless^ he could not re« 
rign ; co*«fpenitad with the necessity of his situation in dic^ 
lacing a measure, to which the mild temper of Nicias would 
otherwise have been averse ; though aoiong the ancients, ea 
drag barbMians, wherever met with, into slavery, was not 
eomoMmly deenwd a breach of either juslace or humanity. 
But, apparendy, Nicias found himself compelled to follow 
the ofMuions, and gratify the wishes of others, in still ptioae* 
cuMg the scheme of conquest. Money was absolutely ne- 
cessary *, the expectations of the Athenian people had n^t 
wMir a disappointmmt at Egesia, which he had always fora» 
seen and £oreK>ld, yet, probably, he did not dare to ask re*' 
mittances from Athens. / 

it was, however, next determined, after a campaign nearly 
wasted, to onrry war against Syracuse, and with the begin* 
ving of winter preparaticm was made for the purpose. The 
first certain news that the Athenian armament had crossed 
the loasan gulph, excited alarm that went far to justify the 
advice of Lamachus* With every day's delay, terror abated 
m»d mmiidence took place. But when, after ^e recaU ot Al- 
cifaiades, the armament moved away to t^ furdiest comer of 
Sieil^ it began to be held even in contempt and derision, and 
when, on its return, stillao movement was made towards Sy-^ 



racuse, the commoti people ma^fttiilg in boldneto^dcmaadtd 
of their chiefs to lead &em to Catana. The chiefs were too 
wise to conifdy ; but the parties of horse sent out to recon- 
noitre, sometimes approached and insulted the Athenian 
camp, and asked, ^^ if, instead of restoring the Leonlines,the 
Athetians intended to settle themselves in Sicily*" 

The Athenian army was so deficient in cavalry, that it 
would have been hazardous to have marched through the open 
country toward Syracuse, in the presence of the Syracusan 
horse. As in most of the Sicilian towns in the Syraciiaai^ in* 
terest, there was an Athenian party, so in Catana, there still 
existed a Syracusan party. A Catanian was gained who held 
communication with Syracuse. Through him the Syracuteia 
were told, that the Athenian camp was negligendy guarded ; 
that many commonly slept in the town ; that if the Syracu* 
sans would attack with their whole £Drce at day'J>reak, their 
friends in Catana would rise, and they could not fail of sue* 
cess. A day was appointed for the attempt, which ,was ac-* 
Gordingly made. Nicias and Lamachus, informed of every 
thing, embarked in die night with all their forces, sailed for 
Syracuse, and debarked witiioiit opposition. They sidzed.a 
situation favourable for operations against the city, for com* 
manication with their fleet, and, at the same time, inacceasiUe 
to the Sjrracusan cavalry.. 

The first intelligence of this movement filled the Syracu^ 
sans with surprise and alarm. They hastily returned to Sy- 
racuse, examined the Athenian camp, and finding it too strong 
to be attacked, encamped for the night. Meanwhile the 
Athenian generals, having ground before them on which .the 
enemy^s horse could not act, marched out of their camp in 
order of battle. The Syracusans then, also, hastily formed. 
A sharp action ensued ; but a thunder st<Mrm alarmed the 
more inexperienced soldiers, and the Syracusan infantry, at 
length, every where gave way, and they retired within the 
city walls. 

On the morro^ after the battle, the Athenian genends rK 
embarked the whole of the forces and returned to Catana. 
This flash of victory had its advantages. It restored the sul» 
lied reputation of the Athenian arms ; confirmed the allt«», 
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and fumisbed means for further negocktion with Sictlyi The 
want of cavalry was found to be the gineat deficiency of the 
armament. It was therefore determined to codkct, during the 
winter, the greatest force of that kind which could by any 
means be obtained within the island, and a|so to apply for a 
body from home. Large supplies of money were also indis- 
pensable i and it behoved the ^^nerals to exert themselves, in 
solicitation among allies, and in rapine against enemies, that 
they might spare the Athenian treasury, upon which, never^^ 
the]/s8s, some demand was unavoidsd>l^. The siege of Syra- 
cuse was i^&olved upon for the first object of the ensuing 
campaign. For the interval the fleet was laid up, and the 
army disposed in quarters at Naxus and Catana. 

Meanwhile, among the Syracusans, though muqh uneasir 
ness arose from the late event, yet the mbfortune was not 
without salutary consequencea. The depression of ibt pub- 
lic mind imposed silence upon faction, repressed forward ig<? 
norance, and permitted abilities and patriotism to cqme fbr- 
ifard. The general assembly met, and the people listened 
with anxious attention while Hermocrates spoke. ^^ Their 
late defeat," he said, ^^ was no cause for dejection, such as he 
saw prevailing. Mere levies, as they comparatively were, 
and not formed soldiers, it was much for them to have shown 
themselves so yearly equal to select troops of the first repu* 
tation in Greece. Besides, the very circumstances of the ac- 
tion pointed out the means of future success. It was not in 
strength, but in order, and discipline ; not in bravery, but ia 
a syatem of command and subordination that they were infcr 
rior. The alteration necessary was obviqus ; the chief coip- 
madders should be few, but they should be experienced; th^y 
(Sumld be trust-worthy, and they should be trusted. The 
winter should then be diligently employed in improving dis- 
icipline. Courage and confidence," he continued, ^' will of 
course revive with improved system, improved skill, and in- 
creased force ; and in the spring I do not doubt, but that we 
niiay meet the enemy, upon equal terms." 

It were indeed difficult to imagine any thing more incon- 
venient, or more adverse to effectual exertion, than the sys- 
^tem of command which democratical jealousy had establish- 
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ed at Syracuse. The supreme ndfitaiy authority was 
among no less than fifteen officers ; and even this numerous 
bb'ard was upon all momentous occasions to take its ordersfrom 
the people. But the present alarm, and the pressure of erideqt 
necessity, gave force to the advice of this patriot. The 
command in chief was committed to Hermocrates himself, 
with only two colleagues ; and they were vested with disere- 
tionary powers. Vigorous and judicious measures immedi- 
ately followed. The new generals extended the fortifications 
of the city, and they occupied with garrisons two essential 
posts in the neighbourhood. Having thus provided for im- 
mediate security, they extended their views. A watchful 
eye was kept upon the motions of the Athenians among the 
Sicilian states. It was known that the Ath^iian generah 
were carrying on negociations at Camarina. To counteract 
them, and attach the Camarinseans to the Syracusan caus^, 
Hermocrates thought it Important that he should go himself 
at the head of an embassy to Camarina. 

As far as the connexion with Athens was to be broken, the 
business undertaken by Herinocrates was easy. But when 
he attempted to persuade tiie Camarinseans to assist the Sy^ 
racusans, he could only obtain' a declaration, ** tiiat being en^ 
gaged in alliance with both Athens and Syracuse, the Cama- 
rinseans could not side with either consistentiy with tiieiir 
oaths, but that an exact neutrality should be observed." 

The Syracusan leaders directed their attention also to 
tiiose states in Greece itself, in which they might reaaooMf 
expect to find a disposition friendly to themselves, and hos* 
tile to Athens. An embassy was first sent to Corinth, the 
parent state of Syracuse. There a disposition was foimd, if 
not of kindness to Syracuse, yet of tiie utmost readiness to 
oppose Athens. Ministers were appointed to accompany 
the Syracusan ministers to Lacedaenton. The ephori and 
others encouraged them by words, and were even willing to 
assist by negociation ; but backward to give the more effica- 
cious assistance, which the necessities of Syracuse required. 

But an Athenian now became the most formidable foe to 
Athens. Alcibiadcs had ps^sed in a merchant vessel fronl 
the Thuriah territory to the Elian port of Cyllene, whence 
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:lie proceeded to Argos, and afterwards to Sparta, where His 
interest had been powerful. 

On his arrival at Sparta, the senate assembkd,^ and the 
people being summoned to give him audience* all listened 
with ansnous attention while he communicated information 
and advice. ^ The views of conquest entertained at Athens," 
he said, ^^ were extensive. It was proposed first to reduce 
all Sicily, then the Grecian possessions in Italy. With the 
inexhaustible supply ^f ship timber, which Italy afiFordedy it 
was intended so to increase the fleet, that the conquest of 
Carthage might be undertaken. Spain and all the western 
shores of the Mediterranean would then be open, and mer- 
cenary troops might be obtained in any numbers, and of the 
best kind. Thes<; would be employed against Peloponnesus 
by land, while the fleet blockaded it by sea ; and thus it was 
proposed to complete the subjugation of Greece, llie con- 
quered countries, it was expected, as they were reduced, 
would furnish supplies for further conquest, without burden- 
ing Athens, 

" An4 however wild and visionary," continued Alcibia- 
des, ^^ these vast projects may at first sight appear ; I, who 
have long meditated upon them, who know the resources of 
Athens, am confident that successr is not impossible. The 
Sicilian Greeks Jiave little military discipline or skill.. Syra- 
cuse, having already suffered a defeat by land, will "presently 
be blockaded by land and sea, and, unassisted, must unavoid- 
ably fall. Sicily may then be considered as conquered, and 
Italy will not hold long. Thus, not Sicily onty, but Pelopon- 
nesus itself is deeply interested in the event." 

Having, by this representation, sufiiciently alarmed the 
JLacedaemonians, he proceeded to inform them how the dan- 
ger might be averted. ** A fleet," he said, " you have not equal 
to that of Athens ; but troops may be sent to Sicily, making 
them work their own passage, in sufficient numbers to form, 
with the Sicilians, a competent force of regular heavy-armed 
infantry. But what I consider of more importance than any 
troops you can send, is to send a Spartan general to Sicily, to 
esubli^h discipline among the Sicilians, already firm in the 
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cause, and whose audiority mnj fariag over, and unite under 
one command, those not disposed to obejr the Syracusans. 

^ But it will be necessary, in order to encourage the Sjifacu- 
sans and distract the Athenians, to begin hostilities in Greece. 
Nothing can be so efficacious, and nothing the Adienians so 
much dread, as your occupying and fortifying a post hi Atti- 
ca. Their country will then no longer be theirs, but yours ; 
no revenue will accrue to them firom it; and what is still* 
more important, nothing will equally produce the revolt of 
those distant possessions whence their principal revenue is 
derived, as the knowledge that- they are pressed at home." 
• Having thus indicated and advised what would most con- 
tribute to his country's downfall, Alcibiades offered some 
apology for such conduct. ^ I hold that," he said, ^ no long- 
er to be my countiy which is governed by a set of men, who 
have so injuriously driven me from it. Nor oug^t I to be 
considered as ezcitbg war against my country, but radier as 
endeavouring to restore myself to a country which was once 
mine, and that country to its due government within itself, 
and its just situation among the Grecian republics. I ac- 
count him a true patriot, who being unjustly expelled rests 
not in banishment ; but still animated by love of his country, 
does his utmost to return. Upon you, Lacedaemonians, I de- 
pend for the greatest benefits to my country and myself." 

The eloquence of Alcibiades, his advice, and still more the 
expectation of advantage from the important information 
which he was able to give, decided the Lacedaemonians, and 
it was resolved to assist Syracuse, and renew the war with 
Athens. 

The resolution for war being taken at Lacedaemon, the bu- 
siness of Sicily first required attention. To command the 
force to be employed there Gylippus was appointed. A man 
better qualified could hardly have been selected. 

The renewal of the war with Athens might give reason to 
expect some vigour in the Lacedaemonian councils ; but the 
first operations of their arms indicated none. In the spring, 
the force of Laconia was assembled and marched against the 
Argive territory. On its arrival at Cleonae, an eardiquake, 
^ common circumstance in Greece, without doing any con- 
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mdcraUc niBchief, threw all into consternation ; stiperstition 
sav in it die anger of die gods ; the army immediately re- 
treated ; «nd die expedition was given up. Snch cohdutt en- 
couraged and invited the Argives to revenge. Entering the 
Lacedamonian territory of Thyreatis, they collected plijnd^ 
that sold for about J5 24/X)D, which was esteemed a large boo^ 
tfi and wdl rewarding die enterprize. 

Th^ pai^sioii of the Athenian people for conquest in Sicily 
had not ab^ed. The application of the genends had met 
with success far beyond their dlxpectation, and all their r^- 
guests w^re granted without delay. '^Three taknts in silver^ 
amoui^ting tb about B^OO/XX), and stores of all kihds in abun- 
dance were sent. 

The generais rfesohred immediately to lay siege to Syrar 
cuse. Nature^ art, and a numerous population, concurred to 
render Syracuse a strong city ; and, to reduce a place but of 
moderate attength, we have seen, in the art of att^k of that 
age, a contravallation always necessary. Here two difficulties 
occurred, the extent of the town, and the form of a hiH, over 
the skirt of which a suburb extended. The hill sloping to-» 
ward the town, was precipitous towards the country ^ and die 
suburb from its situation overlooking the town, was cidled 
Epipols. 

The Athenian generals, embarking their whole army, had 
passed undiscovered to a place near Syracuse^ called Leon, 
where a body of infantry was hastily debarked, and marched 
immediately to Epipolse, less than a mile distant ; and, by a 
pass called Euryelus, they mounted the hill unopposed. In- 
formation of this surprize being next morning carried to the 
Syractisans who occupied the meadow of the Anapus at the 
distance of three miles, it excited great consternation. Their 
courage, however, did not fail them. With much zeal, but 
in great disorder, all hastened to r^pel the invaders. A fierce 
conflict ensued, but tumultuous valour was little efficacious 
against steady discipline, and the Syracusans were compelled 
to retreat. 

The Athenians, retumifig to Epipolse, applied themselves 
to construct a fort at Labdalum among the highest precipices. 



«$ a eits^del, in wh«ch to ptoce their mititnrf dl^st, aiid otfaeir 
valu9bl93. The fort being quickly completed^ thf$ Wrmy de-* 
9ceniled iota th^ pUipt and |he work of circumv«U9tioq,fnMi| 
Epipolae to the sea on each side^ to th.e Tr^giUian port oath* 
nortJb, and to tbe great port on the 9outb ; they becamef on 
the i^orthern side;, through their superior practif:e and 3%iUt 
every possible preparation haying been made during wiutert 
»o far advai^ci^d as tp astonish, and greatly alarm the Sy- 
racu3an3. Their generals resolved to ventate a batUa» 
rather than quietly permit the prosecution of worka which 
threatened the ini^vitable fi^apture of the city. They accord- 
ingly led out their force?, but were obliged to retreat witbiii 
the walls. 

All hope of intercepting the QontravaVatVont or preventing 
it^ completion, was soon given up by tbi^ besieged ; and des? 
pondency, and its consequence, discord, began to gain gn>un4 
among them. This became quickly known among the neigh- 
bouring states, and a general disposition to abandon th^ Sy^ 
racusans, and submit to the Athenians foUowed. Tbia feeling 
spread as far as the Italian cities ; apprehensions aros4 that 
their refusal to furnish a market might draw on them tbe ven* 
ge^nce of the conquering commonwealtb ; and supplies flow^ 
ed to the Athenian armament from all quarters. Those of 
, tbe Sicilian tribes, also, who had befcMre superciliously rejected 
invitations from the Athenians, now solicited their alliance. 

Meanwhile th^ Syracusan multitude, impotent against their 
enemies, vented their discontent against their generals ( and 
Hermocrates and his colleagues were removed from their 
office. At the same time, suspicions of treachery between 
party and party, the universal bane of the Grecian common* 
wealths, especially in adverse o&rcumstances, arose. Tiht 
common people were far from being equally apprehensive 
with their superiors of the consequences of yielding to the 
Athenians ; capitulation became the subject of frequent de- 
bate in the general assembly ; and even messages passed to 
Nicias on the subject ; but the terms proposed were not such 
as that cautious servant of the Athenian people supposed 
would satisfy his greedy masters. Thus nearly was a great 
point carried towards realizing the magnificent visions of the 
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ambition of Alcibiades, and «o nearly was Nicias, almost 
against his will, made Conqueror of Syracuse and of Sicily^ 
and so near was Athens to t)ie greater acquisition ever y«t 
made by Grecian arms. 

Gylippus arrived at Leucas with only two Lacedaemonian 
and two Corinthian ships ; intelligence there reached him of 
the situation of Syracuse, so exaggerated, that he gave up 
Sicily for lost ; and thought he should do much, if he could 
save the Italian states of the Peloponnesian confederacy. To 
diis object, therefore, he determined to direct his efforts. 
Taking Pjrthen, the Corinthian admiral, with him in his small 
squadron, he went first to Tarentum, a Lacedaemonian colo- 
ny, where he was well received. In sailing along the coast 
to try negotiation with other towns, a violent storm inter- 
rupted his course, and after narrowly escaping shipwreck, he 
returned to Tarentum. 

Some days were necessary to refit his shattered galleys. 
fJe then proceeded with Pythen to Locri, from whose peo- 
ple, through local interest always adverse to the Athenians, 
Ihey found a favourable reception. There they gained the 
first authentic intelligence of the real state of things at Syra- 
cuse. They learnt, that though the circumvallation was 
really extended from Epipoke to the sea on each side, and so 
far completed that any attempt upon it without a very superior 
force would be rash ; yet over the crags of Epipolae it might 
be possible to introduce troops into the cit}\ Learning fur- 
ther that the strait of Messina was unguarded, they proceed- 
ed' by sea along the northern coast of Sicily to Himera, and 
with the people of that place they succeeded. Gylippus then 
immediately determined to lay up his triremes in the port of 
Himera, and march across the country to Syracuse, with 
such force as he could collect. He engaged the Himerseans 
to send with him a thousand heavy and light armed infantry, 
and a hundred horse, and from others he engaged so many, 
that his force all together was about five thousand men. 

During these transactions in Sicily, the squadron, assem- 
bled at Leucas, sailed for the Italian coast, leaving behind 
Gongylus, one of the Corinthian commanders, who happened 
not to be ready. This accidental circumstance had most 
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important consequences. Gtongylua, as sopn as hia trireme 
was prepared, crossed the gulf, arrived on the Sicilian coast 
before the squadron, and entered the harbour .of Syracuse* 
unopposed ; for Nicias, thinking success now assured, kept 
little watch. The arrival of Gongylus was most critical. 
Summons had been issued for a general assembly to meet, 
^for the declared purpose of debating concerning terms of ca- 
pitulation. Hope, raised by the arrival of the Corinthian ad- 
miral, gave strength to the party adverse to the surrender ; 
the question of capitulation was postponed ; 'Gongylus was 
allowed to address the people, and the warm assurances he 
'gave of speedy and effectual succour, not only from Corinth, 
but from Lacedsemon, turned the popular mind. 
- It could not be withont gross neglect in Nicias, that Gylip- 
pus, sdiordy after, ascended EpipoUe unopposed, by the way 
of Euryalus, where the Athenians had first obtained pos- 
session of that important post. The Syracusan forces actually 
went out to meet him, and to the astonishment of the Athe- 
nian general and army, busied in the works on the south of 
the city, the combined forces made their appearance as if to 
offer battle. Gylippus, however, had the precaution to halt, 
while retreat was still in his power ; he sent forward a herald 
with the proposal, '^ That if the Athenians would quit Sicily 
in five days, with their arms and baggage, he was willing to 
make a truce for that purpose." The message was of course 
received with disdain by those who thought themselves on 
the point of becoming conquerors of Syracuse and of Sicily. 
Nicias, however, continued motionless, and the herald was 
merely ordered to withdraw. Meanwhile the able Gylippus 
had sufficient opportunity to observe, that the Syracusan 
forces were deficient in discipline to a degree beyond what he 
had imagined. 

Having, by this succession of daring, but well concealed 
measures at the outset, /wholly changed the face of affairs, 
Gylippus prudently checked the spirit of enterprise, that he 
might give stability to the advantage obtained. Mast^ of 
Epipolse, through his success against Labdalon, he began im- 
me^ately to carry out works to intersect those of the Athe- 
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nians, and they were speedily carried beyond the Atheniau 
line. 

Adversity began to affect the Athenians. Niciaa had sent 
twenty trireme^ to the Italian coast to intercept the squadrcm 
from Leucas. They sailed, and the enemy's squadron, conr 
sisting pf twelve triremes, entered the little harbour of Syra* 
cuse. The force thus added, gave the city, for the present^ 
complete security. It was, therefore, resolved to act upon the 
offensive against the Athenians ; and, with this view, it was 
proposed to collect a still greater strength. Ministers were 
sent to Liacedaemon apd Corinth, and the active Gylipjms 
went himself to all the Sicilian cities to excite the lukewarm, 
and win the ^tdversQ to exert themselves m the cause of Lace- 
daemon and of Syracuse ; whiph, he contended, was the cause 
of liberty, of justice, and of the general interest of Sicily. 

What opinion the Athenian general now had of his own 
situsition we learn from bis account, transmitted by Thu- 
cydides. Writing was beginning to be used for ordinary pur-^ 
poses. The despatches of generals were mosdy, or rather 
universally, committed to trusty messengers, who delivered 
them verbally. Thucydides speaks of Nicias as the first ge- 
neral who transmitted his reports constantly in writing. He 
had observed, says the historian, ^^ that messengers, in de- • 
livering verbally to the sovereign people in assembly the re- 
ports committed to them, generally gave an impression wide 
of the reality.'' From his first appointment, therefore, he had 
used the precaution of frequently sending despatches in wri* 
ting with an exact account of every transaction, and these 
were alv^ays formally read to the assenibled people by the 
secretary of the commonwealth. He had now determined, 
in consequence of his ill success in the late battle, to remain 
upon the defensive during the rest of the summer. For this, 
he thought it necessary to apologize very particularly in hia 
despatches to Athens. He, therefore, committed them to- 
officers whom he selected as most conipetent to answer any 
questions that might be put to them ; yet he, scrupulously 
protested, that his written despatches only should be consider- 
ed as having his authority. 
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In these he represented the disastrous state of the Athe« 
Ulan affairs, and concluded thus, *^ I can affirm, that neither 
your genersds nor your army have deserved blame for their 
conduct ih your service here ; but, as Kcily is now united 
against us, and reinforcements are expected from Peloponn^ 
sus, I will venture to declare, that it is become absolutely 
necessary for you to determine on one of two measures; 
either your forces, now here, must be immediately recalled, 
or an additional armament, not inferior in either land or na- 
val force to the former, must be sent hither ; it must be here 
early in the spring, and a large sum of money for its use will 
be indispensable. For myself, I request, that I may be super- 
seded in the command, for which ill hcfal^ disqualifies me." 

The Athenians -were not yet practised enough in misfor- 
tune, to listen to wise advice thwarting a favourite purpose! 
They would not on the remonstrances of Nicias give up their 
views of conquest in Sicily ; they would not even allow their 
infirm and deserving general to retire. An additional force 
was immediately voted ; Nicias was required to remain witfi 
the command in chief; Menander and Euthydemus, officers 
now in Sicily, Demosthenes, who had already so much dis- 
iinguished himself by important services, and Eurymedon, 
who had commanded at Corcyra, at Pylus, and in Sicily, 
were named to lead the reinforcement. 

While the Athenians were thus madly intent upon distant 
conquest, a more serious attack than they had yet experienced, 
was preparing against their own country. The success of 
Gylippus ; the prospect of assistance from the whole force of 
Sicily ; the evident embarrassment of Athens ; the exhorta- 
tions of Corinth ; and the advice of Alcibiades ; determined 
the Lacedaemonians to recommence hostilities against Athens. 
The war became popular ; and to prosecute hostilities with 
vigour was determined upon with alacrity. It was resolved 
to carry into execution, the long meditated purpose of occu- 
P3ang a post in Attica ; and, in pursuance of the advice of 
Alcibiades, Decelea was the place chosen. 

In the beginning of the next spring, at a very early season 
for military operations, the Lacedaemonians with their alliesy 
under Agis, son of Archidamus, entered Attica ; and, v^er 
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extending their ravages over the plain which had been aban- 
doned to them, applied themselvis to fortify Decelea,-a 
town in sight of Athens, and well situated for commanding 
the richest part of Attica. 

Meantime Gylippus was using his wonted activity and 
skill against the infirm and desponding Nicias. From the 
several Sicilian cities he had collected a considerable force, 
with which, about the time that Demosthenes sailed from 
Athens, he entered Syracuse. The Athenians kept their 
land force within their fortifications, which he thought himself 
not strong enough to attack, unless he could divide their 
strength. He proposed therefore another measure, which to 
some might appear still bolder ; he would man the ships and 
attack the enemy's fleet. The reputation of the Athenians 
for naval supeViority was so established by their various sue* 
cesses against the Peloponnesians in the beginning of the war, 
that the Syracusans were starded at the first idea of engaging 
them at sea. But the influence of Hermocrates powerfully 
seconded the authority of Gylippus. Together, they en* 
couraged the Syracusans, by representing to them that nothing 
so daunted an enterprizing people, as daring and unexpected 
attacks upon them. *^ The Athenians themselves,^' they 
added, *^ had not always been a sea*faring people ; the io^ 
vading Persians had first forced them to become such." Re- 
cent good fortune had prepared the Syracusans for encourage- 
ment. Having already, under the conduct of Gylippus, suc- 
ceeded so much beyond their hopes, they were disposed now 
to proceed in their career. Accordingly, they submitted 
themselves to his direction ; thirty-five triremes, fit for ser- 
vice, lay in the great port, and forty-five in the litde pert ; 
all were manned by night, while Gylippus led the whole 
force of infantry toward the Athenian forts at Plemmjrrium. 

At day break, the stir in the Syracusan fleet became visi- 
ble to the Athenians, who hastily manned sixty triremes. 
Gylippus, meanwhile, hastening his march, carried the largest 
of the three forts by assault, upon which the other two were 
immediately abandoned by their garrisons. By this time the 
fleets were engaged. Within the great port, the Syracusans had 
at first the advantage ; but their larger division was defeated, 
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and then the conquering Athenians, hastening to the relief of 
their pressed shifs, quickly compelled the other division of 
the Syra<;usan fleet to fly. Eleven Syracusan ships were 
sunk ; the crews of three were made prisoners ; those of the 
others mostly perished. Three Athenian ships were des* 
troyed. The Athenians erected a trophy for their naval vic^ 
tory ;; the Syracusans erected three trophies for the three 
forts takeUv 

More important tokens of success, however, than any tro« 
phies, remained to the Syracusans. The killed and prisoners 
in the forts, notwithstanding the. numbers that fled, were 
many ; the military chest ; all the most valuable effects of 
the principal officers ; large magazines of provisions ; most 
of the stores of both army and fleet ; masts for forty triremes^ 
and three complete triremes laid up ashore were taken. Not* 
withstanding, therefore, their naval victory, the consequences 
c^ the late complex action was very seriously disadvan« 
tageous to the Athenians. Alarm and nlespondency began 
to pervade the armament. 

Meantime the conduct of the Syracusans, under the able 
direction of Gylippus and Hermocrates, was all energy. Not- 
.withstanding their late naval defeat, they resolved not to 
give up their purpose of disputing with the Athenians, the 
command of the sea. Accordingly, to secure their station in 
the great port, whence they might best annoy the Athenian 
fleet, they formed before it a kind of rampart of piles. To 
prevent the completion of this, and to destroy what was al- 
ready done, became an important object for the Athenians. 
A p^rty, in boats, fastened ropes about the piles ; divers went 
down and sawed them at the bottom ; and thus most of them 
were hauled up, or broken. The Syracusans continued to 
drive piles ; and some in such a manner, that not appearing 
abov^ water, they were very dangerous to the Athenian 
boats, yet divers were found for large rewards to saw and 
fasten ropes even to these, so that the labour of the enemy 
was continually to be renewed ; and as the present view of 
the Athenian general was defence, and to gain time for the 
anival of the reinforcement which he expected, his purpose 
was in a great degree accomplished. 
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While the Athenian aiFairs were thus waning in Siciljr, 
Athens itself began to feel severely the consequence of hav- 
ing a Peloponnesian garrison established in the heart of its 
territory. In the former invasions, a considerable part of the 
harvest had been consumed or carried off, and the vineyards, 
orchards and olive plantations, had been destroyed or greatly 
damaged. The injury, however, had not extended over 
the whole country. The Lacedaemonian army, for want of 
magazines, could not stay long, and when it was gone, the 
herds and flocks returned to their pastures, and the owners 
of the lands might make any use of them that the interval 
till the next summer would admit. The garrison of Dece- 
lea kept the whole country and the city itself in constant 
alarm. Its very wants compelled exertion; for the troops^ 
little supplied by their cities, subsisted chiefly by plunder i 
and the assistance, which they received occasionally from 
home, was less in money or stores, than in reinforcements to 
assist in rapine. The Spartan king Agis, who had led the 
expedition and superintended the construction of the works, 
remained after the departure of the rest of the army, as go- 
vernor of the garrison, and assiduously and ably directed its 
measures. Not only all produce and revenue from the lands 
of Attica, with all the herds and flocks which they had main- 
tained, were lost to the Athenians ; but more than twenty 
thousand slaves deserted, the greater part of whom were me- 
chanics and manufacturers. The Athenian cavalry were to 
little purpose employed in the endeavour to check the ravage 
and desertion. Many of the horses, the art of shoeing that 
animal being yet unknown, were lamed by unremitted service 
on rough and rocky ground ; some were disabled by wounds, 
and the rest soon worn down. 

^ Among the inconveniences ensuing from the establish- 
ment of the enemy in Decelea one is mentioned^ which 
marks, to a surprizing degree, the imperfection of ancient na- 
vigation. The large and fruitful island of Euboea was, at 
all times, the principal resource of the Athenians for sup- 
plying the deficiencies of the scanty and arid soil of Attica. 
The produce was mostly brought to the port of Oropus, and 
thence conveyed, by land, along a hilly road of about forty- 
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four miles, to Athens. The nearest, and almost the only 
practicable road for heavy burdens, passed through Decelea. 
The occup3ring of that post by the enemy, therefore, made 
it necessary to carry every thing by sea. With the advanta- 
ges of modem navigation this would be incomparably the 
preferable method ; but Thucydides assures us, that in that 
age the expense of the transport all the way by sea, far ex- 
ceeded that of the old practice. He also observes, ^^ that, 
instead of a commonwealth, Athens was reduced to the con- 
dition of a garrison. Without a territory, it depended upon 
supplies by sea for subsistence. The whole people were 
harrassed with military duty so incessant, as to admit of little 
other emplo3nsient. During the day they mounted guard by 
reliefs ; but for the night none were at any time excused, and 
this continued throughout all seasons during the remainder 
of the war. 

Pressed by every inconvenience of a siege at home — such 
continued to be the ^esd of the Athenian people for foreign 
conquest— such the ardor with which they insisted on the 
prosecution of the siege of Syracuse, a city scarcely inferior 
to Athens in' size or population, that unless seen, says the 
historian, nobody would believe it. The expectation of all 
Greece was strangely disappointed, and the opinion generally 
entertained, both of the power and of the perseverance of 
Athens, proved unfounded. The pressure of new evils served 
but to bring forward new resources. All revenue from At- 
tica, public and private, ceasing, it was necessary to look 
abroad for supplies. A total change was made in the collec- 
tion of revenue from the subject states ; the ancient tribute 
was abolished ; and instead of it, a tax was imposed resem- 
bling the modem customs, being a twentieth of the value of 
all imports and exports. This, though light in comparison 
with modem taxes, was the heaviest tax, as far as we learn 
from history, at that time known in the world. 

While the Athenians were suffering from the Peloponne- 
sians established in Decelea, a cruel stroke fell upon their 
neighbouring enemies of Bceotia» Thirteen hundred ar- 
med Thracians hired for the Sicilian expedition, did not 
arrive tiU after the fleet, under Demosthenes, was gone. 
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Means to forward them were not ready, and their pay was 
'burdensome, being an. Attic drachma, about eighteen cents 
a head, daily. It was resolved, therefore, to send them home ; 
but, by the way, to make use of them against the enemies 
of the commonwealth as opportunity might offer. The com- 
mand was committed to Dietrephes an Athenian ; who, pas- 
sing through the Euripus, debarked his barbarians on the 
hostile shore of the Tanagraean territory. Having collected 
some booty, he hastened to deposit it in the neighbouring 
friendly town of Chalcis in Euboea, and in the evening again 
crossed the Euripus for farther plunder. During the night 
he directed his march toward M ycalessus, a large and popu- 
lous Boeotian town in perfect amity with Thebes, and at such 
a distance from the Attic border, and from the sea, that the 
inhabitants, unaccustomed to fear surprizes, spared* them- 
selves the expense and fatigue of maintaining fortifications, 
and keeping a regular watch. Dietrephes halted-toward mid- 
night, and recommenced his march so as to reach Mycales- 
sus, only two miles off, about day-break. Finding a gate 
open and unguarded, his barbarians rushed instantly to pil- 
lage ; and massacred as they went, sparing neither sex nor 
age ; for the Thracians, like most barbarians, are commonly 
bloody-minded in success. There was a very large school 
in which the boys were just assembled, when the Thracians 
broke in and put every one to death. Destruction sa imex- 
jpected and so complete, scarcely ever fell upon any town. 

News of this scene of bloodshed being quickly carried to 
Thebes, a body of forces instantly marched, too late to give 
relief to the Mycalessians, but in time to overtake the 
Thracians. Those barbarians, who in courage were inferior 
to none, repulsed the Theban cavalry. They were, however, 
compelled to abandon all their booty, and when they arrived 
on the beach, in the confusion of embarkation, they suffered 
greatly. About two hundred and fifty of them were killed. 

Meanwhile Demosthenes, having joined Charicles, was 

meditating measures for revenging on Lacedaemon the 

evils suffered by Athens from the garrison of Decelea. 

Upon the Epidaurian coast he made a descent, and collected 

^ome booty. Proceeding to the Laconian coast^ he de-« 



^ t^ai-ltdi agaki oj^osite CyUieiu. The firat biubest wm ]kiiM« 
4der, as far a» k couhi bti eoBTeokntly eittoidcd. A Aaek 
of laiid was tfien occupied ofi wkid^ to erect: » lifCt It 
tra^ pihofKi^ed tfaoft Iblft shouM be^ 06 the eaaiem ikle o^ 
caeMry, like t^lud oi^ the wesiiem^ a place of refuge fwr ruiVL 
k#ay Helofs, ot ak^y o<iier» who might be diapoaed to five J^ 
rapfne en die Lacenia» UaidB. M atierB being ao fin- aecdcd, 
Demosthenes proceeded on hia voyage^ 

Afrivkkg at CGtCft^ he added his pefsonal ioflaeiiae to 
ti^ puMie audiGori^ fer c«4leetiog feiBfarceaaeala ahnong ite 
a3tie& of Athens 10 wesMm Gteeee. Naupaetos^ €ephiiicttiia» 
lacynthus, Atjra^ia, AMfeteriun^, eootrHHrted fo sfr^sagdieB the 
armament. At Anactonum he found Ewymedotecc^ectiM^ 
provisions fo¥ SKcily^ aiid frond hltm he learnt the uiMrekome 
tiew^, that Pkmmyfkim was ki ¥ftt handa of the eaieihiy. 

Detnostihenes aed EuHymedon halving prepared every iSAng 
tot the^ proseeution of their voyage, cfoseed the Ionian g^ 
t6 the Japyglan promontcay. There they stopped to tthefr 
the aitcl^tit aUfance of AAiens with Artas, a poweffied chief of 
the Japygian barbarians, through whom they obtained a amal 
ii6ififereement of daftmen^ of the Messapi^m &ibe^ Pnxeed* 
in^to Thurtum, they foimd a revolutioti had takei^ pbee ther e 
fetotntibte to their earese ; the party feiendly to Adiena were 
Itr possession of the gdvemmeat, and tfiose of #teir opponents 
"who had escaped widi life Were in banishment. Afifer ma&ing 
arratigeiftents advantageous for the Athenian iet^eaC, and 
obtifiisitig a reinforcement of a thousand men, they proceeded 
to the fthegian port of Petra. 

As soon as the Athenian fleet, under Demoadie&eft^ haid 
eteaaAy quhted the Grecian eoast, the Corinthiaii admiral, 
Polyahthes, resolved upon the bold measure of oflering battle^ 
iSiough with inferior numbers, to the Athenian squadron at 
Nadpactus. He chose his place for the pm^ose ju^iocDtfy, 
Eitperience had led the Corinthians to improve fte con<< 
Btruction^of their gafleys, by sfrengthenting fhe bows trith an 
addition of timber and nietal, which might enable them lo re-* 
sfst the destructive shock of die enemy's beak* Afttt a short 
contest, three Coiindiian siiips were sunk,*but seven Adxenian 
irere dissd>led, tlhrough* the superior stu^engA of the Corin-i 
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thtanbows. The Corinthians retired; but the Athenums 
:W€rie not in condition for effectual pursuit. The Corinthians, 
therefore, erected a trophy, thinking it much not to have been, 
more . decisively defeated. The Athenians, on the contra- 
ry, though they remained masters of the wreck, the comnacHft 
(uiterion of viaory, would- erect no trophy, dejected as by a 
defeat, because with superior numbers they had not been 
mote completely victorious. 

During these transactions, the natural consequences of re- 
covered prosperity atteii^ded the negociations which Gylippus 
aiid Hermocrates were prosecuting in Sicily. Of the Grecian 
cities, n<Mie remained attached to Athens ; Agrigentum alone 
persevered in neutrality. | 

- Intelligence arriving of the formidable reinforcement comings 
from Athens, Gylippus and Hermocrates determined to use 
the opportunity yet remaining for attempting a decisive blow 
against the dispirited armament of Nicias. They, like the 
Corinthians, had learned from es^erience the deficiencies of 
their triremes, and they adopted nearly- the same plan of im- 
prpvement. The Syracusans prepared with new confidence 
for action. . All being ready before the fleet moved, Gylippus 
drew out the land forces. They engaged the whole atten* 
tion of the commanders with a false attack. This feint taking 
full effect, the fleet, consisting of eighty triremes, advanced 
towards the Athenian naval station. The Athenians^ in alarm. - 
and confusion, hastily -manned seventy-five triremes, and met 
them. The contest was long ; two Athenian triremes were 
sunk, but the fleets parted without any great ad vantage, gain* 
ed on either side. 

Next.daythe Syracusans did not move. But no encou- 
ragement arose hence to the Athenians. They felt that they 
had lost the superiority by sea as well as by land, and they 
concluded that the enemy would not long rest satisfied witii 
the progress already .made. Nicias, therefore, directed his 
principal attention to the security of his fleet. He had al- 
ready formed a stockade in the water for the defeqce of his 
naval station. In front of this, he now moored large mer- 
chant ships. . In th^se W4^re placed machines bearing instru- 
ments of va^t weight, called dolphins, so suspended over the 
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sea that they might be dropped on any vessel passhig near, 
and with such violence as to sink it. 

The Syraeusans did not disappoint the expectation of the 
Athenian general. The very, next morning their land and 
sea forces moved at once towards his camp and naval station ; 
but the serious attack as before was on tl^e fleet. A Corinthian 
fleet, when going to seek an enemy, took three day's provi- 
sion aboard. But when immediate action was expected, as 
on* die present occasion, the general practice was to4eave 
every thing but their arms in their naval camp ; not encum- 
bering themselves on shipboard with a single meal. Toward 
mid-day, in pursuance of the advice of Ariston, the Syra- 
eusans retreated, but in perfect order, toward their naval sta- 
tion. The Athenians, fatigued with unavailing contest, did 
not pursue. The Syraeusans, on reaching the shore, found a 
market of eatables provided. The magistrates, in conse- 
quence of notice from the naval commanders, had compelled 
all persons in the city to send whatever provisions they had 
ready, and the crews debarking, took hasty refreshment. 

Meanwhile the Athenians retreating to their naval camp, 
had dispersed, expecting no interruption of leisure for their 
dieal ; when suddenly they perceived the Syracusan fleet ap- 
proaching again in order of battle. With much tumult, and 
mostly without refreshment, they hastened aboard, and the 
action • was renewed. But it was no longer equally main- 
tained as before. The strengthened bows of the Syracusan 
galleys damaged several of the Athenian; the numerous 
dartmen on the Syracusan decks plied their weapons effica- 
ciously ; and practice had given the Syracusan leaders a new 
mode of annoying an enemy. Dartmen, in boats, venturing 
under the quarters, and even under the lateral galleries d 
the Athenian galleys, gave more annoyance to their seamen 
than even the dartmen on the decks. Seven Athenian ships 
being sunk, several others much damaged, the whole fleet 
sought the shelter of their ^floating fortresses. So far the 
Syraeusans pursued, and three of their ships, elate with 
success, pushed within them, but two were sunk, and the 
other was taken with her whole crew. The rest retired 
satisfied witlt the success of the day, stnd confirmed in opi- 
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mm tHiK limy irer^e noir 9tiperi^ hy eai, i« wdl m by Imd^ 
to that enemy from whom tlwy had so lately apprehended 
mAj tgalioo. U was, therefore, unaaimousiy reaolved at the 
e^riiMt opppntwily to renew the attack on both elemeBta. 

In ^ 9hort md eriticid interval between the read«tioD ta« 
ken ao4 the prppoaed execattoB^ Demosthenes and Emyme* 
doo arrived with a fleet of seventy-fhree triremes, and a land 
force of neariy twenty tbousimd men. Alarm and aatoniah* 
ment now rttftmed with double force upon die Syracuaaiis« 
They had been atsuned that Attica itself was in die possession 
of an enemy ; and it appeared an unaccountable paraifox, tfaait, 
so pressed at home, the Atheaiaxis shoidd send out such a 
force to make foreign cooqoest, a force in all points equd to 
diat which Nicias had first led to Sicily. The pt^er of 
Athens ihus appeared stupendous ; its resources beyond cal« 
cidation ; and their own danger consequendy endless. 

Depnosthenes havmg landed his forces, viewed his ground 
and judiciously decided on the measures proper to, be taken. 
In his yoiunger days he had been enterprizing even to rash-' 
'ptw. Now, in mature age, neither the hope of profit, nor 
the prospect of fame, nor the fear of a tyrannical multitude, 
could move him from what he thought the welfare of his 
country required. The safety of the Sicilian army was not 
to be staked against any hope of conquest ; the gain would 
be k precarious advantage to the commonwealth ; die loss al« 
nsost certain ruin. His first resolution, therefore, was to avoid 
the error of Nicias, losing opportunity by delay ; his next, to 
fix upon someone undertaking, in which success might be in 
some degree decisive, and failure not fatal ;: and finally, he 
determined, that should such a first attempt be defeated, it 
would be improper to risk farther so large a portion of the 
strength of the commonwealth ; and whatever indignation he 
might incur from the Athenian people, he tirould lead the ar« 
'mament home. 

The Atheniian force was clearly superior in the field. The 
principal obstacles to the progress of the siege were tlie ene- 
my's counterwork intersecting the line of the contravallation, 
and their possession of Epipolse. Demosthenes obs^ved that 
the counterwork was only a single waU without defence be-* 
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fbM»«otl¥»t pMsessioD of £pipol« would ffyt lumpoucs* 
sion of the counterwork. He therefore judged that the as- 
piiult of £p%>d9 woiUd be the b^ criterion ; its mcceas, or 
its faikure, would determine whether the siege ; of Syracuse 
»b&iddV vigorously prosecuted or abandoned without delay. 
This assault was therefore resolved upon. 

To ^ittack otherwise than by surprise, so great a force, in 
.a; post so strong by nature and by art, was dee^ned unadvisa^ 
hip* Nigbt was therefore chosen for the purpose ; the army 
n^v^d fbmit midnight. They passed the first Syracusan 
post unperceiyedv Surpriziog then a small outwork, they 
pojt part of the guard to the sword ; but the greater part es* 
wiping, alarmed the camps in EpipoUe. AH was qiuckly in 
PI«tion to oppose the assailants ^ but the Athenian van, led 
by Demosthenes, repulsed the first troops they met, and con* 
tinued. mounting the hill ; while tho9e who followed demol* 
ifhed Ihe fort. Attacks were renewed by Gylippus, but 
fifill imsuccessfully ; the Athenians pushed forward ; but in 
pp^fidence now of success, they grew more careless of their 
order/ In this state the Boeotians who were among the allies 
of Syracuse met and checked them. Among a large body of 
men confined within a narrow space on rough ground and by 
night, confusion once arising spread rapidly. To communi-' 
cats commands was difficult ; and though the moon shone 
b|igbt,.yet when established arrangements were once dis- 
turbed, it was no longer easy to distinguish friends from foes. 
The repulsed Athenians meeting thos^ yet advancing, were 
received with pointed spears. This occasioned frequent and 
clamorous passing of th^, word, which thus became known to 
%h/Q enemy, and of course useless or even prejudicial to them* 
selves. But beyond all things, the song or shout of battle, 
whi^ the Greeks always used in the moment previous to at- 
tack, increased the confusion ; for that of the allies of Athens 
being the same with the Syracusan, alarmed the Athenians 
wherever they heard it ; and as disorder extended, the troops 
of the Athenian army in several parts fought one another. 
At length all took to flight. The only road for retreat was 
narrow ; the fugitives were numerous ; and, hastening to • 
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avoid the pursuers' swords, many perished by iaUing dovm 
precipices. 

The morrow was a day of mourning to the Athenians, as 
of triumph to the Syracusans. 

Every circumstance appeared now to require that the 
Athenian generals should quickly enter upon some new plan. 
The armament was sickly, and the hope of soon reducing 
Syracuse, or indeed of at all reducing it, seemed frustratedt 
Demosthenes, therefore, urged his opinion, before given, that 
the experiment having been made, and having failed, all pur« 
pose of conquest in Sicily should be at once abandoned, 
and the armament conducted home. Nicias positively refu* 
sed to concur in this arrangement. " The temper, of the 
Athenian people," he said, " is well known to jne ; warm in 
expectation and jealous of their authority, they would high-, 
ly resent a measure, so disappointing to their hopes, unau« 
thorised by. their decree. Our conduct, then, let it be recol* 
lected, must be submitted to the judgment, and our fate 
must be decided by the vote, not of those who have seen and. 
who know what we know, but of those who will be persuad- 
ed of any thing by any eloquent accuser. Even of those, now 
under our command ; of those now loudest in complaint of 
the evils they are sufFering ; some, nay many, will unsay their 
assertions, blame the abandonment of the expedition; impute 
corruption to their generals, and perhaps become our acGU-> 
. sers, or at least join in the vote for pur condemnation. I, there- 
fore, if I am brought to the alternative, will not risk a shame- 
ful death from the injustice of my fellow citizens, to avoid an 
honourable death from the valour of the enemy. But I think 
we are not yet so straitened. Ill as the face of our afiPairs 
appears, I well know the condition of the Syracusans is worse. 
In some points they are under great difficulties, in others re- 
duced to absolute inability. They are ruined by their ex- 
pences. Their fleet therefore they cannot long maintain; 
and, on the least failure of payment, their auxiliaries will 
abandon them. We are under no equal difficulty; and, on 
these considerations, I hold it utterly improper to give up 
• the enterprize." . 
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Such were the sentiments of Nicias, delivered in the coun- 
cil of war. But beside his extreme horror of the prospect of 
living under the Athenian democracy with credit so impair- 
ed, (as it must have been by relinquishing the enterprize;,) he 
had reasons for his perseverance which he did not communi- 
cate. There were among the Syracusans some who wished 
well to the Athenian arms. These communicated secretly 
with Nicias ; they informed him accurately of the state of 
things in the city ; they urged him to persevere in the siege, 
and they encouraged him to hope, that the very distress of 
the enemy, with little exertion on his part, would enable him 
still to return home conqueror of Syracuse. 

Unexpected success had now prepared the Syracusans for 
any exertion. Gylippus was successful in a journey which 
he undertook into the Sicilian country. Besides collecting a 
considerable force among the barbarians, he was joined by a 
body of Peloponnesians, who, to avoid the Athenian fleet, 
had made the coast of Africa, and thence crossed to Selinus, 
and he led the whole without opposition into Syracuse. 

Meanwhile the Athenian armament, dispirited by disap- 
pointment, was also weakened daily by sickness. Intelli- 
goice that Gylippu9 had introduced a powerful reinforce- 
ment within the Syracusan lines, excited new apprehension. 
Nicias at lengdi was persuaded to give the sanction of his 
consent to the retreat of the arn^ament. Orders were given 
with cautious privacy for the fleet and army to prepare for 
quitting their station. All was accordingly ready when the 
full moon was suddenly eclipsed. None had then sciente to 
foresee the regular return of that phenomenon ; few could 
be persuaded that the) cause was in the order of nature. It 
struck the armament with terror, as a portent boding ill to 
their purpose ; application was made to the generals, de- ^ 
precating the intended march ; the augurs and soothsayers 
declared, that to bring the heavenly powers again to a friend- 
ly .aspect, required a delay of thrice nine days, and Nicias, 
more superstitious than the rest, affirmed, that till that period 
was completed, he would not even consult about removal. 

There fieems to have been nothing in this omen to per- 
suade the Athenians more than the S}'racusans that the ill 
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boding regarding thetn. Bat omens of ttndecided import^ 
such is the nature of superstitions fear, eommonljr were 
taken as unfavourable by those iii adverse cirernnstancies. €hk 
the other hand, the knoi^ledge that the Athenitms held them- 
selves to be the objects of the portended drvine displeasure, 
sufficed for the Syracusans to derive encouragement from the 
portent. They were confident of supetiority by hmd ; they 
considered the intention of secret retreat as a proof of fear, 
to stand a battle. They resolved, therefore, not to allow the 
enemy to estabfish themselves any where in Kcily, bat to at^ 
tack them by sea and land in their present situation, and by 
their total destruction to deter future invasions. 

This grand attack was resolved upon. Accordhigly, sevens 
ty-six triremes moved from the naval station, and the whole 
land forte advanced towards the Athenian lines. The Athe* 
nians, superior by ten triremes, met their fleet. Eurymedoir, 
who commanded the right, siCretched away with a view to 
surround the left of the enemy. The centre, spreading to 
obviate the danger of too great anintervsd between the divt^ 
sions, weakened itself by making the ititervals too great be<« 
tween ship and ship. In this state it was attacked b^ the 
enemy in close order, and presently defeated* The Synicu«* 
sans, then directing their principal effort against the diniaioei 
of Eurymedon, now cut off from the rest of the fleet, toofey 
destroyed, or drdve agrouad every ship, and Eorymedoik 
himself was killed. The left wing, dius wholly wititout sup^ 
port, fled, pursued to the shore. The land forces were noir 
called into action, on the one side to capture, and on the oAer 
to deifend the stranded vessels. The Athenians' finally pre** 
vailed, and they saveef most of them. The Syracusans, how- 
ever, took erghteen, and of these the wfaeie crews perished^ 
The Syracusan fleet then retired, and each party erected its 
trophy ; the Sytacusans for their naval victory, the Atheni- 
ans for their success by land. ' 

But the event of the naval actioi» was a disaater so mo<* 
mentous, and so Kttfe balanced by the better fortune g{ the 
land forces, that the deepest dejection pervaded the Atfaew* 
an armament. On the other himd, the Syraeusana begaa to 
consider themselves no longer as struggling in the sfaiost 
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hopeless defence of every thing dear to them. They looked 
, forward to success that might entitle them to the high ap* 
pellation <rf vanquishers of Athens. Accordingly they ap- 
plied themselves immediately to blockade the port ; desiring 
now to prevent the departure of that force from which they 
had expected the worst evils of subjugation ; and proposing 
no less than to destroy, or reduce to the dreadful condition of 
prisoners at discretion, the whole of that formidable fleet and 
army. 

Meanwhile, not dejectioii only, but the most urgent of 
wants pressed the Athenians. In consequence of the reso« 
* lution taken to raise the siege (no suspicion being entertsun- 
ed that the enemy could prevent their departure by sea) they 
had forbiddett- farther supplies of provisions from Catana. 
Naval superiority lost, the means of intercourse with Catana 
were gone, and thus the desire to depart was enforced, as 
the means of effecting it were rendered precarious. A coun- 
cil of war was called to consider of these untoward circum- 
stances. The result of the deliberation was a resolution to 
withdraw the whole armament by sea. This being deter- 
mined on, the subordinate resolution to usie all possible 
means for. strengthening the fleet followed ; and with this 
view they agreed to abandon immediately their extensive line 
of contravallation, and reduce their works to a single fort, 
near the naval station, large enough only to contain the bag- 
gage and sick, with a competent garrison. The lightness of 
the vessels, a quality necessary to swift rowing, and. in open 
sea of inestimable value, would be of little avail wijthin the 
harbour of Syracuse. On the contrary, to be able to main- 
tam a stationary fight, as between infantry ashore, was deem- 
ed a matter of principal importance. It was finally resolved, 
that every man capable of bearing arms, beyond the neces- 
sary garrison of the fort, should be taken aboard ; that nu- 
merous bowmen, with the ablest dartmen, sbQuld be station- 
ed on the decks ; and that, on the prows, grappling irons 
should be fixed which might at once obviate the shock of the 
enemy's stronger bows, and, preventing their retreat, give 
opportunity' to their own numerous heavy-armed soldiers to 
VOL. IV. [15] 
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act. Pursuant to these resolutions, about a hundred and ten' 
triremes were equipped and manned. 

The busde of preparation in the Athenian fleet was ob« 
served by the Syracusans, and intelligence reached them o 
the grappling irons with which the Athenian prows were to be 
armed. Gylippus and Hermocraties, though they could hot 
equip eighty triremes, nevertheless determined to pursue the 
contest fer naval superiority. Against die new mode of ac«* 
tion proposed by the Athenians, diey thought it necessary to 
prepare ; but for this it was held sufficient to cover die fore- 
castles of their triremes with bull-hides, on which the grap- 
pling irons would not readily take a firm hold. 

While the animation of the Syracusans and their confede- 
rates seconded the spirit of their leaders, a general dejectioft 
prevailed among the Athenians. The discouragement arising 
from the late naval defeats was proportioned to the former 
confidence in the opinion of their decided superiori^. ISut 
as the spirits of those under his command sunk, the aninia* 
tion, and, indeed, the whole character of Nicias seemed to 
His behaviour on the ocf^casion was truly great. Little- 
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ambitious, when favoured by fortune ; rather deficient in ex* 
ertion, and sometimes culpably remiss in his command ; his 
iactivityand animation increased as evils pressed and dangers 
threatened. None was now so warm in endeavours to re* 
Vive the drooping courage of the soldiers and seamen. Whea 
all was ready for the proposed attempt, he went around the 
whole armament, and exhorted every one by his own glory, 
and by that inherited from his ancestors, to exert himself 
in the approaching batde. Leading then the whole to the 
shore, he there committed them to Demosthenes, Menan^ 
der, and Euthydemus, under whose orders they embarked, 
and moved immediately to the harbour's mouth to force their 
ivay out. 

The enemy, who carefully watched their motions, quickly 
made towards them under the Corinthian Pythen, and Sica- 
nus and Agatharchus, S}a*acu8ans. With the first shock, the 
Athenians made diemselves masters of the vessels that Uock- 
aded the mouth of the port, and were hastening to unmoor 
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tbjem and clear the passage, when the Syracusans ^pproached| 
and a most d>stinate battle ensued^ 

Meanwhile, the Athenian army stood on the shore, ob* 
serving, with the most anxious attention, what passed at so 
abort a distance that they could see and hear almost every 
thing. Wheal, therefore,, after a long contest, the advantage 
of the Syracnsans. became decisive, and the whole Athenian 
fleet . fled and was pursued, grief, indignation, and dismay 
rose to the highest pitch. 

The dejection that peryaded the defeated armament was 
so extreme, and the danger impending so urgent, that the 
sacred dues of the dead were totally neglected ; no herald 
^ils sent to request the restitution of their bodies ; no care 
Was taken about Uieir burial, but every thought was absorbed 
in the evils that pressed, and the perils that threatened, the 
living. Amid the general despair, however, Demosthenes 
did not lose his usual energy of mind. Going to Nicias, he 
propoaed what might still have saved the greater part of th^ 
forces. Sixty trik'emes remained to the Athenians ; those of 
the enemy, though victorious, were, reduced to fifty. He 
thought it therefore very possible still to force a passage out 
to sea, if, embarking that very night, they made the attempt 
at day-break. Nicias approved, but the crews absolutely re- 
fused. They said that " they would go any where by land, 
and fight their way, if necessary ; but by sea, the experience 
of the past sufficiendy proved that they could expect nothing 
but destruction." The execution of this salutary measure was 
dius jM'evented. 

Gylippua and the Syracusan chiefs became more than ever 
desirous to prevent the departure of the enemy. Gylippus 
hoped, indeed, to conquer Athens itself, in Sicily. The opin** 
ion was general, in Syracuse, that the Athenians would now 
think only of retreat by land ; and it was supposed they would 
move that very night. But the Syracusan people, wearied 
with the labour of the day, and exhilirated with its success, 
were more eager to enjoy the leisure which they had so well 
earned, than solicitous about any future events. Hermo- 
cn^fees knew his fellow citizens and mankind too well to at- 
tempt, in such circumstances, to force their inclination j but Ws 
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fruitful genius provided still a resource for the attainttvent of 
his purpose. In the evemng some persons, under his direc- 
tion, went on horseback to the Athenian camp, and approach- 
ing near enough to be heard, when they could not be distinct- 
ly seen, pretended they were of the party which had been 
accustomed to communicate with Nicias. Obtaining credit 
so far, they charged those whom they had engaged in con- 
versation, to go and tell the general ^^ that the passes were al- 
ready occupied by the Syracusans, and that he woald there- 
fore do well not to move that night." The fatal bait was 
taken,, and the ne^ day was spent by the Athenians in vari- 
ous preparations for the march. 

But Gylippus and Hermocrates, though they bad yielded 
at the moment to the wishes of their people, found means, 
before the morrow ended, to engage them in their own views. 
Their victorious fleet went to the Athenian naval sta^B ; 
and no opposition being attempted, they carried off or burnt 
on the spot, every ship. The army, at the same time, march- 
ed out under the conduct of Gylippus, and occupied a^ the 
principal passes around the Athenian camp. 

On the next day, every thing being prepared, orders were 
issued by the Athenian generals for marching. Upon that 
occasion every horror presented itself that the human body 
can suffer, or the human mind conceive. No slight distress 
arose from the reflection, that instead of fulfilling the lofty 
hopes of their enterprise, the whole of so powerful a fieiet 
was destroyed ; that through their failure, ruin threatened 
their country ; and that, instead of returning conquerors of 
Sicily, an ignominious flight was their only and almpst h(^- 
less resource to avoiding slavery or death. But in die cir- 
cumstances of that flight, many dreadful considerations, many 
lamentable objects presented themselves, and came home to 
the feelings of every individual. The^dead lay yet unburied, 
and the recollection, or in many instances the^ight, of a rela- 
tion or a friend, so neglected, struck not only with grief but 
with horror. Yet the voices and the actions of the many liv- 
ing, whom wounds or sickness rendered unable to. march, 
their complaints, their expostulations, their prayei*s, their 
embraces, and the painful, yet fruitless endeavours of ^ some 
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to follow their firiendS) were still more distresBing than the 
compunction which arose from the neglect, impious as it was 
deemed, of the still and silent dead. Mutual reproach then, 
and self-reproach for that share which any one had had in in- 
ducing or enhancing public calamity, whether by promoting 
the.enterprise or by obstructing the retreat, aggrav^ed the 
bitterness of calamity. Such was the accumulated weight of 
misery, that it threw the whole multitude into tears; and, 
absorbing the apprehension of farther danger, took away 
almost the desire or power of moving. 

At length the march commenced : it resembled that of a 
whole city flying from a besieging army. The numbers^ in- 
cluding attendants, were not less than forty thousand. At- 
tendants, however, were of litde importance ; mostly slaves, 
they deserted openly ; and on the instant of the army's mov- 
ing, the greater part of them disappeared. Thus, even the 
cavalry and the heavy-armed infantry were reduced to carry 
their own provisions and necessaries ; some being without 
attendants, some mistrusting those who remained with them ; 
and the small portion of provisions they possessed demanded 
every care, since it was far from being equal to their proba- 
ble wants. 

. Amid the extreme dejection and anguish pervading the 
armament, Nicias wonderfully supported the dignity of his 
character and situation. Individually, the distress of the ex- 
isting circumstances appeared not to affect him, his only 
anxiety seemed to be to relieve that of others, and to diffuse 
encouragement among all^ The speech, either made by him, 
or for him by Thucydide8j||B highly interesting, as it marks 
the opinion entertained of the divine providence by a man of 
extensive information and experience, just, and religiously 
disposed, but never taught to consider this life as a state of 
probation, or to expect, in futurity, the reward of good, and 
th^ punishment of evil deeds. Nicias, exerting his voice to 
the utmost, desired the troops to advert to his own case : 
>^ I," he said, ^^ am in body very far from being the strongest 
among you. In the blessings of high fortune I was once in- 
ferior to none ; but now I must bear every present evil, I 
}iave to iSipprehend every threatened danger, in common with 
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Ae lowest under my command. Such is tny lot^ wild hBY^ 
always been regular and zealous in every duty to the gods^ 
and not only, as far as depended simply on myself, scmpn* 
lously just, but liberally charitable among men. Hence I 
have hope and confidence that our fortune will change for 
the better. The afBictibn we now suffer i^ sbrely beydnd 
our desert ; the enemy have already been sufficiently fortu*^ 
nate ; and if our enterprize against this country has offended 
any of the gods, it Cannot be but our present ^vils are ade-* 
quate punishment. For we are not the first who havi: drawn 
6ur swords in the attempt^ unjustifiable ht it confessed, to 
aubjugate and reduce to slavery our fellow creatixres, and 
seize to ourselves their possessions. In thus doing ofily 
what is ordihairy among men, odiets have suffered for it 
Imly what men may bear. We, therefore, have stirely resison 
io hope, that the gods will at length moderate theit- apj^retit 
ttcess of vengeance against us, objects as we are^ ^Srtady 
become of pity rather than of indignation. 

<< Confiding thus far then in the divine m^rcy, let n^ look til 
what, mere human things considered, our cireumstahc^s ktie'^ 
and surely we ought not to despond. Such a force as ir^ 
possess ; with so large a proportion of regular tftybp^ ; 
wherever we establish our abode, we are not only a fermid* 
ible army, we are a commonwealth. Certainly n6 SiciHa^ 
state, Syracuse excepted, will easily drive us fr6m any situa* 
tion we may occupy, or even prevent us from occupying any 
we may desire. To be safe, indeed, we have only to r6ach 
the Sicilian territory, for their tt9§'t{ the Syracusans ensured 
to us the friendship of the barb^Aans. Firm minds and or-^ 
derfy conduct,- then, are principally necessary to youf welfsfrej 
and not to yolirs only, but that of the Athenian common- 
wealth ; which, however lamentably fallen through tmt mh^ 
fortune, it may not be beyond our ability to restore ; since 
the strength of a state consists, not in towns, not in territory, 
not in shi^, blit in men." 

Having thus spoken, Nicias led the march ; the army being 
disposed in two divisions with the baggage between them ; 
hithself commanding the vati, Demosthenes the rear. ' Tiie 
toad chosen was that by which they h6ped most readily to 
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and. safety. At the ford of the Anapus, very little distant 
from iheir camp, Aey found a body of Syracusans posted to 
oppose the passage. These they soon forced to retire, but 
die enemy's horse and light infantry, hanging on their flanks 
and rear, gave such continual annoyance, that after a march 
of only five miles, finding a rising ground commodious for 
the purpose, they encamped for the night. Hie next day 
they made still less progress. Want of provisions induced 
them to halt, after a march of only two miles and a half, in a 
plain where, beside collecting cattle among the farms and vil- 
lages, they could supply themselves with water for their pro- 
gress over the hiUy and dry country which lay next in their 
way. But on the third day, the Syracusan horse and light 
troops, in larger force than before, gave so much greater ai^ 
aoyance, that after many hoiu^ wasted in unavailing attempts 
to repress them, the distressed Athenians returned to the 
camp they had last occupied. Nor could they profit, as on 
the preceding day, from their situation ; even to obtain water, 
such -was the enemy's superiority in cavalry, was difficult 
and. hazardous. * 

Either a change of plan or some greater eflfort than had yet 
been made was clearly indispensable. On the next morning, 
therefore, they moved earlier than usual, and pressed their 
march with the view of occupying the Acraeum Lepas, the 
first narrow pass at the entrance of the highlands. But on 
their arrival at the Acrseum Lepas, they found, not only an 
armed force to oppose them, but the natural difficulties of 
die pass increased by a fortification. An assault was imme- 
diately attempted, which was not successful. Meanwhile, a 
#torm came on, such as in the autumnal season is common $ 
but in the present wane of the Athenian affairs every thing 
was construed as an ill omen, and the generals could not per- 
suade their troops to renew the attack. As constant exerdon 
tends to maintain the animation which success has raised ; 
so new and unexpected opposition commonly increases the 
depression of the unfortunate. 

When they moved again, still with the view to force the 
passage of the mountains, they had no sooner quitted their 
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camp, than the Syracusan horse and light troops attacked Aeif 
flanks and rear. If they halted to repel them, the enemy in- 
stantly retreated ; but the moment they resumed their march, 
the attack was renewed ; and this, so repeatedly and effica- 
ciously, that, after adrancing only one mile through the plain, 
they encamped again. Then the Syracusans also retired to 
their camp. 

The distress of the Athenians was now become very great : 
numbers were suffering from wounds received in the skir- 
mishes, all were in almost total want of provisions, and of 
all necessaries. The generals, therefore, came to a sudden 
resolution to break up their camp which they had been hither- 
to following, and on which the enemy waited to intercept 
them. For, pursuing along the coast the way to Camarina 
and Gela, they might still reach the Sicilian territory. The 
usual fires were lighted to obviate suspicion in the enemy, 
and the army was then silently assembled and the march be- 
gun. Nicias led with a hasty pace, yet preserving due re- 
gularity. Through some unknown fatality, alarm and tumult 
arose in the division commanded by Demosthenes. Order 
was after some time restored, but the two divisions were 
completely separated. 

The Syracusans, as soon as day broke, perceiving the Athe- 
nian camp deserted, with the usual blindness of democratical 
jealousy, began to criminate' Gylippus as if he had traitor- 
ously permitted the enemy to escape. , To discover which 
way so large a body had directed its march was, howevet, 
not difficult, and shortly all joined in zealous pursuit. De- 
mosthenes, notwithstanding the misfortune which had retard- 
ed him, had before day-break reached the road leading from 
Syracuse to Florus. A little farther he found a body of Sy- 
racusans raising works to obstruct his passage. These he 
soon dispersed. He proceeded still near the coast to the 
brook Erineus, and there the cavalry of the S3^acusan army 
overtook him. 

From the first, there seems to have beeii some difference of 
opinion between the Athenian generals concerning the man- 
ner of conducting the retreat. Nicias thought the safety of 
the army depended beyond all things upon the rapidity of 
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ttft march ; dial insults should therefcMre be borne ; and halts 
made to repel attacks, only when they threatened very impor- 
taat GOQsequences. But Demosthenes was more disposed, 
on every occasion, to revenge, with the view to deter annoy- 
ance. No sooner, therefore, did the Syracusan horse press 
upon his rear, than he changed that line of march by which 
he could best gain ground, to form his troops so as to act most 
efficaciously against the enemy.. The Syracusans saw their 
opportunity, and pushed by him while he halted. Their in-- 
ftntry quickly came up, and Demosthenes was surrounded* 
Too late discovering his error, he took the best measure that 
circumstances would then admit, by occupying a wadled en- 
closure near at hand, where th& enemy's horse could not reach 
him, and where he could defy even their heavy-armed infan- 
try. Repeated sufferings, in the course of this long war, had 
taught the Lacedemonians the valu^ of light troops and mis- 
sile weapons. Gyhppus employing his heavy-armed troops 
only in false or desultory attacks, made principal use of his 
bowmen, dartmen, and slingers, and from these, through the 
remainder of the day, the Athenians had no rest< In the 
evening, when many were thus wounded, and all worn with 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue, he sent a herald with a proclama- 
tion, promising liberty to any of the islanders who would come 
to the S3a'acusan camp, and surrender their arms. Not many, 
even in so hopeless a situation, when all the evils that the bar- 
barity of ancient warfare could inflict were impending, would 
forsake their general and their comrades. So desperate, in- 
deed, were their circumstances, that in the same evening De- 
mosthenes capitulated for the rest of his troops, surrendering 
himself and them prisoners of war, with no other stipulation, 
than that none shuld suiter death, either through violence or 
for want of sustenance. With their arms, they gave up all 
their money, throwing it into the hollow of shields held to 
receive it, and four shields were thus filled with silver. The 
prisoners, in number about six thousand, were immediately 
conducted to Syracuse. 

Meanwhile, Nicias crossed to the Erineus, passed that 
stream considerably above the scene of Demosthenes's fate, 
and encamped on some high ground near the opposite bank. 

VOL. IV. ' [16] 
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Early next morning, the Syracusan army hastened in pursuit 
of him, and the horse quickly overtaking him, gave informa- 
tion of the fate of Demosthenes, and summoned him to sur- 
render himself and the forces under his command. Refusing 
credit to such intelligence, so transmitted, he asked a safe 
conduct for a horseman of his own, in order to ascertain the 
fact, which was granted. The return of his messenger as- 
suring him of the truth of the statement, he next sent to pro- 
pose, in the name of the Athenian commonwealth, reimburse- 
ment to Syracuse of all the expences of the war, upon 
condition only that the troops under his command might 
depart in safety ; and for security, he would leave Athenian 
citizens, as hostages, one for every talent that would thus be- 
come due. The proposal was rejected, and the Athenian 
army was quickly surrounded by the enemy, who would, 
however, neither make nor sustain any regular attack, but 
continued, till evening, unceasing annoyance with missile 
weapon^. 

Among the distresses of the Athenians, not the least was 
the want of provisions. Could they have supported the ene- 
my's assaults on their present ground, they could not have 
subsisted there. Nicias, therefore, about midnight called to 
arms as silently as possible, with intention to pursue his 
march ; but the watchful enemy perceived his motions, and 
immediately sang the psan. Upon this he gave up the de^ 
sign and remained in his camp ; but a body of about three 
hundred, without his orders, made a successful push at the 
enemy's line, broke through, and, under favour of the ob- 
scurity, quickly got beyond immediate pursuit. Nicias wait- 
ed for the dawn, land then continued his march. Even then, 
the enemy, under the able conduct of Gylippus and Hermo- 
crates, would come to no regular action, but only infested as 
before with missile weapons and desultory charges of cavalry* 
Sicily, through the greatest part of its extent, is high land, in- 
tersected with numerous valleys, whose sides are commonly 
steep, and the banks of the streams flowing through them 
often craggy. At no great distance from the camp which 
the Athenians had quitted, the river Assinarus has a deep and 
rocky channel. While extreme thirst urged their steps to 
its stream, they hoped, that if they could otice reach its fur- 
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ther bank, they should gain some fespite from the amioyance 
of the enemy^s cavalry. But when they reached the bank, 
the enemy's heavy armed were close upon them. Discipline 
then yielded to the pressure of evil felt, and danger threaten- 
ing. Without any order, they hurried down the steep, push- 
ing and trampling on one another, and in the tumidt some 
were destroyed by the spears of their comtades. The first 
object of most was to assuage intolerable thirst. Meanwhile 
the enemy's light-armed reached the opposite bank before 
them, and the whole Athenian army, enclosed in the hollow^ 
was exposed to missile weapons on both sides. The Pelo- 
ponnesiai^, at length, led the way for the Syracusans down 
into the hollow to complete the slaughter, while the Atheni- 
ans, still resisting to the utmost, were so pressed by extreme 
[ thirst, that in the midst of action many of them would drink 
the turbid and bloody water, and even fight for it. 

Already they were lying dead in heaps in the river, when 
Nicias, whom nothing could induce to submit to the Syracu- 
sans, found opportunity to surrender himself to Gylippus. 
That general dien commanded to give quarter, and was obey- 
ed. Among the rocks and in the windings of the stream, a 
large number of the Athenians found opportunity for either 
concealment or flight ; the rest were made prisoners. No 
capitulation was made ; prisoners being valuable as slaves, 
the Syracusan soldiers were diligent in embezzling them as 
their private property. In this they were so successful, that 
the prisoners of the Syracusan state remained comparatively 
few. A detachment was sent after the three hundred 
who broke through the Syracusan line in the night, who took 
diem all. The public prisoners, with what spoil could be 
collected, were conducted to Syracuse. 

. It would have been a glorious and a singular triumph for 
Gylippus, to have carried the Athenian generals, the two most 
illustrious men of their time, prisoners to Sparta. But a de- 
cree of the Syracusan people condemned both to death, and 
they were executed. In the ancient democracies, the most 
worthless individual, touching at any time a chord in conso- 
nance with popular passsion, could procure the sanction of 
sovereign authority for any villany. For where no pnc per- 
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son or select body was responsible, but the whple peofile wet« 
the common authors of every public ^ct, the shame of flagb- 
tious measures was so divided^ that it was disregarded. F<»r 
any one to own himself author of the black decree agamat 
Nicias and DemostheQ^s,, the one entitled to. the proCection 
of the Spartan general, the other under that of a c^pitulatim 
solemnly granted in the name of the Syracusan peo^e, lap^ 
pears for a time, at least, to have been avoided. Thucydides, 
^ays, *' the circumstances immediately leading to the meiM' 
^ure were not in his time with any certainty known at 
Athens.'* AU authorities, however, agree, that it was a pub- 
lic and solemn decree of the Syracusan people wUch con- 
signed the Athenian generals to execution. 

Meanwhile the miserable remnant of this once flourishtog 
army, the greatest ever sent out by any one Grecitti staxe^ 
was reserved for a still severer lot. A vast quarry in the hi& 
of Epipols, whence the stone had been principally taken for 
building the city, was judged the most secure and commodi- 
ous place for the confinement of such a multitude of men, so 
versed in the use of arms. Into this the freemen were con- 
ducted to the number of about seven thousand ; the slaves 
were sold by public auction. But the faith of the Syracusan 
people, so shamefully broken with the generals, was not kept 
with those of inferior rank. On the contrary, their whole 
conduct was marked with a spirit of deliberate cruel^, the 
general vice of the fairest days of Greece. This was in a 
great degree the unavoidable result of the spijrit of the limes, 
and the political state of the country. The Syracusans saw 
in the Athenian prisoners, not generous enemies, butopjuresr 
sors ; who would have reduced them to thp deepest misery* 
Food was not wholly denied, but it was given .in quantity 
barely suftcnent to support life, and cruelty was still more 
shown inth^ scanty allovrance of water. No shelter was af- 
forded from the inclemency of the sky, and while the heat 
of the mid-day sun in the open and capacious dungeon was 
scarcely tolerable, the chiU of autumnal night produced an al-. 
temation in the air very injurious to health. No means were 
•given to avoid their own filth ; no care was taken of those 
'who sickened ; and when any died, as many did, someof ub> 
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Wttended woui|4s, the bodies remained to putrefy among their 
living companions. No suffering could result from so wretch- 
ed a situation, ivhich was not experienced by the Athenian 
prisotiersi Towards the end of November, after a confine- 
ment of about seventy days, the islanders and others, who 
jrere not citizens of Athens or of some Grecian town of Si*- 
eily or Italy, were taken out for the milder lot of being sold 
as slaves. The Athenians, with the Sicifians and Italian 
Gteek3,' remained ; and we are not iiiformed that they were 
ever released. 

Meanwhile those of the army under Nicias, who, instead 
of puUic {»'isoners of the Syracusan state, had been made the 
private property of individuals, suffered variously, according 
to the condition or temper of the masters under whc^ they 
feU, and of those who had escaped by flight; few fared better; 
for, unable to find subsistence, they were mostly reduced to 
liie hard resource of offering themselves, in any town they 
could reach, to voluntary slavery. Thus all the towns of 
Sicily i£ibounded with Grecian slaves. A few only had the 
good fortune to make their way immediately from the field 
of action to the friendly city of Catana, whence they got their 
passage to Athens. Afterwards others found means to fly 
from bofidage to the same asylum. 

In the miserable state of servile dependency to which such 
numbers of Athenians were reduced, the science, literature^ 
fine taste, and polite manners of Athens, are said to havQ 
been beneficial to many. Some, who were fortunate enough 
to meet with masters of liberal disposition, were treated with 
the i^eapect due to superior accomplishments ; isome were 
even presented with thc^r freedom. Since the days of Hie- 
ron, the literature^ of 'Greece had been neglected in Sicily, 
and through defect of materials copies of books w^re noc 
multiplied. But many of the Athenians retained in ^iir 
memories much of the works of Euripides, whose mpral and 
pathetic strains, whiidh they used to sing as the solace of 
their bondage, singularly touched the Sicilians. Euripides 
lived to receive the grateful acknowledgments of some who 
returned to Athens, and related what kindness they had re- 
ceived in servitude, and what relief in beggary, through the 
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pleasure they gave by speaking, singing, of teaching his 
verses. 

- The news of the total destruction of the most powerful ar- 
mament that ever sailed from a Grecian harbour, did not 
immediately find credit at AAens ; but multiplied and con* 
curring testimonies soon removed every doubt of the magni- 
tude of the calamity, and the public anguish became extreme. 
In one rash enterprize the Athenians lost their army, their 
fleet, their best generals*— their proudest hopes perished in 
the harbour of Syracuse. 

What was afflicting to them, gave unspeakable joy to their 
neighbours. Many feared, most hated, and all envied, a 
people, who had long usurped the sovereignty of Greece. 
Their allies, scattered over so many islands and coasts, pre- 
pared to assert their independence. The republics, which 
had hitherto declined the danger and uncertainty of a doubt« 
ful contest, now meanly solicited to be engaged in the war, 
that they might assist in the destruction of Athens. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians, enjoyed with un- 
speakable satisfaction the view of this various ferment, and 
prepared to profit by the misfortunes of their neighbour. 
They now considered the establishment of their own permfsi- 
nent superiority over all Greece, as completely within their* 
power. There was still another enemy behind, from whose 
strength and animosity the Athenians had every thing to 
fear. Darius Nothus, who had now succeeded to the gov- 
ernment of the Persian empire, had employed his arms in 
extending his dominion towards the shores of the iGgean 
Sea, of the Hellej^pont and Propontis. The recent misfor- 
tunes of the Athenian people flattered the Persian comman- 
ders, who governed in Asia Minor, with the hope of restor- 
ing the whole of that coast to the authority of the great 
king. 

The terror of such a powerful combination might well 
have reduced the Athenians to a state of despair. But in 
free governments there are many latei^t resources, which 
public calamities alone can reveal. The first spark of gene- 
rous ardour, excited by the love of virtu^e, of glory, and of 
their republic, was diffused and cherished by the natural con- 
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tagion of syinpathy. The whok smsroundtng multitude 
caught the psitriotie flame. The Athenians reaolved with 
one miind and one resolution to brave the severity of fortune, 
and to withstand every assault of their collective foes. 

Nor did this resolution evaporate in useless speculation. 
The wisest measures were adopted, and immediately put 
into execution. They began to restore the navy, to collect 
stores, to raise money, to save, and use it, as the exigency 
of affairs seemed to demand. They abridged, not only pri- 
vate, but public luxury. They endeavoured to obviate the 
defeqdon of the allied and subject states, and particularly of 
Euboea, the most valuable dependency of the commonwealth, 
and without which, the city of Athens could not easily sub» 
sist. Never were the Athenian people so disposed to listen 
tQ and obey wise and proper advice. ^^ It was so resolved, 
and it was done.'' 

The year following the defeat of the expedition against 
Sicily^ the Peloponnesians equipped a fleet of one hundred 
sail. By the defeat in Sicily it was generally supposed that 
the command of the sea was completely lost to Athens ; and 
immediately the Greek Asiatic cities began to think of revolt- 
ing. The Lesbians set the example, and the Chians and 
^rythneans followed. Difiident, however, of their own 
strength, their first measure was to communicate with Tissa- 
phemes, one of the Persian governors in Asia Minor, but the 
satrap did not think himself able with his own forces to give 
ihem protection. He therefore gladly united his interest 
with theirs, and conjoindy they sent ministers to Lacedsemon. 
The fleet, which the Peloponnesians had prepared, was des- 
tined to encourage and support the revolt of the Asiatic sub- 
jects of the Athenians. Tissaphemes, on his p&rt, promised, 
if they would send a part of this armament to the assistance 
of the Chians, Lesbians, (and Erythrssans, that he would pay 
the soldiers, and victual the ships. 

At the same time ambassadors scrrived from Cyzicus, a 
populous and opiilent city, situated on an island of the Pro- 
pontis. They requested the Lacedaemonians to send their 
armament to expel the Athenian garrisons from their island. 
Phamabazus, the Persian governor of the northern district 
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of Asia Minor, seconded their propo8al,aiid «ffired thtfiOBiic! 
terms as Tissaphemes. The Lacedamoniatis aiid their idliesv 
unable to cone to any resolution for a greatlength of time, 
held many consultations. They hesitated, deliberated, re* 
solved, and then changed their determination ; but at length 
Alcibiades prevailed upon them to accept the overtures of 
Tissaphemes and the lonians, and to abiuidon at present the 
cause of Phamabazusandthe Hellespontiires. 

Meanwhile die Spartans and their allies sent squadroiMi, 
successively, to the Ionian coast, under the command of AK 
cibiades, Ch^ideus, and Astyoehud. The fleet under Al- 
cibiades sailed to Chios, and on its arrival excited univemal 
alarm among the inhabitants, excepthig those of the aristo- 
cratical party. The council, according t6 previous concert, 
was now sitting. Alcibiades boldly asserted that a large 
fleet was on its way from Peloponnesus. A decree was pro- 
posed renouncing the confederacy with Athens, mid entering 
into an alliance with the Peloponnesians, which was immedi- 
ately carried. The Erythrseans followed their example. 
Clazomene also surendered. Miletus soon after did the 
same. Thus, with the trifling force of a few triremes, Alei- 
biades struck a great blow. 

Th<; superiority which the Peloponnesians now possesed 
over the fleet of Athens, was of itself sufficient to acquire 
or maintain the submission of the neighbouring cities and 
islands. In other respects, also, the Peloponnesians had 
many advantages over their unfortunate rivals. Tissapher- 
nes victualled their ships, and paid their soldiers ; and had 
procured the allies a reinforcement of one hundred atid flfity 
Phoenician gallies. In this dangerous and dreadful crisis, 
Alcibiades, who had so long been the misfortune and the 
boast of Athens, was destined, by a train of singular and al- 
most incredible accidents, to become the defender and savi- 
our of his country. 

During the time of his residence in Sparta, Alcibiades as- 
sumed the gravity and the austerity of the Lacedaemonian 
manners, and used himself to the spare diet and laborious ex- 
ercises which previailed in that republic. His real character 
and principles were, however, still the same. His intrigue with 
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Tii»M^ tile wife of A^,.king of Sparta, was discovered by an 
excess of vanity ; he frequently told her maids that her son's 
name ought to be Alcibiades, and that the father of her child 
was the greatest and handsomest man of his age. The ifi- 
jured hud>and felt the keenest resentment for the dishonour 
done to fais bed, and for the open and shameless publication 
pf that dishonour. The magistrates and generals of Sparta, 
jealous of the fame, and envious of the merit of a stranger, 
readily sympathized with the misfortune, and promoted th^ 
revenge of Agis. They resorted to a disgraceful and nefa- 
rious expedient for obviating the mischief. Private instruc- 
tions were sent to Astyochus to procure the assassination of 
Alcibiades, but the crafty and active Athenian eluded all 
the attempts of Astyochus, and betook himself to Tissa- 
phemes. 

Alcibiades, notwithstanding the favour which he had found 
at Sparta, was secretly uneasy, and his sole object was to re* 
store himself to his country, before that country was reduced 
90 much as not to be worth returning to. With this view he 
had assiduously and successfully courted Tissaphernes. In 
the selfish breast of the satrap, neither the advantage of the 
Persian empire nor that of the Peloponnesian confederacy 
was regarded, but as it promoted his own private interest. 
(An .opfiortunity, therefore, was not wanting for insinuations 
and advice, that might occasion a difference between Tissa- 
phernes and the Peloponnesians, and render Alcibiades not 
only agreeable, but useful to the Persian. Tissaphernes, 
jessed for money by his court, and the exigencies of his own 
government, listened with great attention to any suggestions 
by. which he could hope to spare his treasury, and to amass 
wealth for himself* Alcibiades told him, that the pay to the 
Pdbponnesians was extravagant. The Atheqians, he said, 
allowed their seamen only half a drachipa per day, not from 
any motives of economy or inability to afford more, but be- 
cause they esteemed greater pay disadvantageous to the ser- 
vice. 

Tissaphernes heard the proposal widi all the attention of an 
avaricious man, desirous of saving his money. 
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Alcibiades now saw a crisis approaching that might ena- 
ble him not only to return to his country, but to acquire tfao 
glory of restoring Athens to its former splendor and replltSi- 
tion. The Athenians, in their distress, had made wonderful 
exertions ; but it was evident that these exertions had almost 
exhausted them ; and the more intelligent among the people 
Were sensible that they could not long resist the Peloponne* 
sian confederacy, aided, as it then was, by the wealth and 
power of Persia. At this juncture Aleibiades applied ne* 
cretly to Pisander and otH^r persons in the Athenian camp. 
He gave them assurance that he would engage Tissaphenies in 
their interest, and through him lead the Persian monarch 
himself to an alliance with Athens, provided they would con- 
sent to demolish the turbulent democracy which was odious 
to Darius. His overtures excited attention, and a great ma* 
jority of the people approved the proposal. 

In the mean time^ Pisander and his colleagues were endea- 
vouring at Athens to overturn the democratical form of gov- 
ernment. The compact body of conspirators warmly approv^^ 
ed the proposal, but many and loud murmurs of discontent 
were hdard from different quarters. Pisander dsked the rea- 
son of this conduct. " Have you," said he, " any thing bet- 
ter to propiose i If you have, come forward and explain the 
grounds of your dissent. But, above all, explain ho# you can 
save your country, your families and yourselves,'^except by 
complying with the demands of Tissaphemes. The imperious 
voice of necessity is superior to every thing, and when the 
danger hais subsided, you can. re-establish that form of gov- 
ernment which you most approve." A decree was immedi- 
ately passed by the assembly investing ten persons with full 
power to treat with the Persian satrap. 
' The ambassadors proceeded to Magnesia, where Tissa- 
phemes usually resided, and were admitted to a confer- 
ence, in which Alcibiades acted for the satrap. Aleibia- 
des, however, did not possess that degree of influence 
over the Persians which he had pretended ; it was evi- 
dently therefore, his purpose to render the conference 
abortive by making such demands for Tissaphemes as the 
commissioners could not grant. But finding them disposed 
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to roncdfe much, be reqmredf on the p9xt of the Persian mon- 
atdi, the cession of all Ionia and the adjacent islands. 

The artifices employed by Alcibiades convinced the Athe* 
mans that his credit with the Persians was less than he re- 
|H»sented« The aristocratical par^ were therefore glad to 
get. rid of a nuin, whose ambition rendered him a dangerous 
associate jbut they persisted with great activity in executing 
their purpose, and Phrynichus, who had opposed them only 
through hatred to Alciluades, became an active abettor.-— 
When persuasion was found ineffectual, they recurred to vio* 
lence« Many of the licentious demagogues were assassina- 
(ed ; and four hundred men, chosen from among the people, 
were appointed to conduct the administration of their coun* 
try. These were to be men of dignity ^nd opulence in the 
fitate^ and assembled, as often as thought proper, five thou- 
sand citizens whom they judged most worthy of being con* 
suited in the management of pi^lic afiairs ; and thus was the 
Athenian democracy subverted, after it had subsisted one 
hundred years with unexampled ^ public glory, though with 
much intestine disorder. 

:But the conduct of l^e four hundred tyrants, for such they 
ocartainfy' were, abolished every vestige of remaining freedom. 
They neglected the opportunity of attacking the Peloponne- 
sians when mutinous for want of pay and subsistence ; but 
they sent a humiliating embassy to Sparta, to solicit peace on 
the most dishonourable terms. Their tyranny became odious 
in the city, and their cowardice contemptible in the camp at 
Samos. The generous youths engaged in the defence of their 
country by sea and land, w^re indignant at the insults and 
outrages offered to their fellow/ citizens. Their murmurs 
broke out at last into loud and licentious clamours, which the 
approbation of the Samians greatly promoted. Activity and 
fat^faiess were given to the insurgents, by Tht'asybulus and 
Thras^lus, two officers of great merit, but not entrusted with 
a share in the principal command. The abettors of the new 
government at Samos were attacl^ed by surprize ; thirty of 
the most criminal^ were put to death; three were banish-> 
ed ; and the rest, submitting to democracy, received a free 
pa]:don. 
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The first concern of Thrasybulus, who had been appointed 
to the supreme command of the armament, was to recal Al- 
cibiades, who had been deceived and disgraced by the ty- 
rants, and who was most capable of avenging the indignities 
and wrongs, both of himself and his country. AccfO'dingly, 
an assembly of the Athenian citizens belonging to the arma- 
ment was convened, as the legal body of the commonwealth, 
and this assembly assenting to th^ recal of Akibiades, Thra- 
sybulus went to communicate the information to him. He 
was then residing with Tissaphemes, and they returned toge<» 
ther to Samos. Several years had now elapsed since the elo- 
quent Akibiades had spoken in an Athenian assemUy. He 
began by lamenting his calamities, and accusing his fortune. 
His banishment, however, though otherwise unfortunate, had 
procured him, he said, the acquaintance and the friendship of 
Tissaphemes, who, by his entreaties, had withheld the pay 
^ from the Peloponnesians, and would, he doubted not, conti* 
nue his good offices to the Athenians, supply them with every 
thing necessary for continuing the war, and even assbt them 
with a Phoenician £eet. 

These flattering promises raised his credit with the army, 
by whom he was immediately appointed general ; widened 
the breach between Tissaphemes and the Spartans; and 
struck terror into the tyrants of Athens, who were soon made 
acquainted with the speech of Akibiades. Affairs being thus 
settled, the Athenians at Samos already despised the efforts 
of the Peloponnesians. They prepared to revenge themselves 
on the four hundred tyrants at Athens ; but Akibiades d]s» 
suaded them from their purpose, and declared that it would 
be proper to communicate first with Tissaphemes ; show him- 
self in the situation in which they had placed him, and consuk 
about future arrangements. Accordingly he set off for Mag- 
nesia, anxious to prove to Tissaphemes the power he possess- 
ed among the Athenians, as he had been desirous to impress 
the Athenians with an opinion of his influence with Tissa- 
phemes ; and as he could now be a valuable friend, or a for« 
midabk foe, to either, he awed the Athenians with the name 
of Tissaphemes, and Tissaphemes with that of the Athe- 
nians. Upon the arrival of Akibiades from Maf^sia, ho 
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found the })artizaQs of democracy, who had been inflamed at 
ihe report of the indygnities and cruelties committed at 
Athens, ready to sail thither to take vengeance on their ene- 
mies, and to protect their friends. By such a measure, Athens 
would have been plunged into the horrors of a civil war. No 
man but Alcibiades was capable of preventing the people from 
committing this rash and destructive action ; and he effeci 
tually checked the design ; but, at the same time, he com- 
manded it to be declared to the usurpers at Athens, that, un- 
less they divested themselves of their illegal powers, and re- 
stored the ancient constiution, he would sail with a fleet to 
the Pirseus, and deprive them of their authority and their 
lives. 

When this message reached Athens, it contributed to in- 
crease the disorder and confusion of that city. The four hun- 
dred soon began to disagree among themselves. Divided into 
ihctidns, they pursued each other as, furiously, as they had be- 
fore persecuted the people. The cruel and tyrannical mea- 
sures pursued by their colleagues were opposed and condem- 
ned by Theramenes and Aristocrates. Phrynichus was pub- 
licly stabbed by one of the city guards ; and the horrors of a 
Corcyrean sedition seemed ready to be renewed in Athens, 
when the old men, women, children, and strangers, interposed 
for the safety of a city, which had long been the omamenl 
of Greece, the terror of Persia, and the admiration of the 
world. 

To the duplicity of the satrap, and the treachei^ of their 
««wn officers, the Peloponnesians justly ascribed the want of 
pay and subsistence, and all the misfortunei^ which they suf- 
fered. Their resentment becoming violent and furious, they 
attacked and destroyed the Persian fortifications near Mile- 
tus ; the garrison was put to the sword, and Astyochus, their 
own general, saved his life by flying to an altar. 

About this time a squadron of forty-two gallies, command- 
ed fay the Spartan Hegesandridas, sailed towards the island 
ofEuboea. 

The inhabitants of that island had long desired an oppor- 
tunity to revolt, and therefore supplied the Peloponnesian 
fleet abundantly with provisions ; but they refused to fumis]^ 
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a market for the Athenians. The cooimanden were lhere<- 
jbre obliged to Aend detachments into the country to obtain 
necessaries. Hegesandridas seizing this oppof^unity to "at- 
tack them, most -of their ships were taken, and the crews swam 
to land, where many of them were killed. After this.defeat, 
the whole of Euboea, except Oreus, immediately revolted to 
the Peloponnesians. 

The consternation at Athens, when the news of this mis« 
fortune reached the city, was greater than even from the 
complete defeat and destruction of the armanient that. sailed 
against Sicily. Corn, meat, every article of- food, came prin* 
upally from £ub(£a. Attica itself was not half so Valuable 
and productive to Athens as that island. 

In the mean time, Theramenes encouraged the people to 
disburden themselves of those who were believed to have 
aammoned the Peloponnesian fleet t6 the coast of Athens, 
that they might enslave their country. Antiphon, Pisander, 
and others, most obnoxious to thefriends of liberty, escaped, 
and the rest submitted. The restoration of Alcibiades, and 
approbation of the conduct of the troops at Samps, were 
then decreed ; and the constitution was re-estaUished on; its 
original principles as founded by Solon. 

The Spartans, who had formerly neglected, now courted 
the friendship and protection of Pharnabazus ; and a nume- 
rous and powerful Armament was sent to the province whet« 
he commanded. As soon as it was known thAt the Pelopon^ 
nesian fleet had sailed for the Hellespont, the Adienians, ani* 
mated by the manly counsels of Tbrasybulus and ThrasyUus^ 
pursued the same course, and in the straits whith join the 
Ettxine and ^gean seas, began a conflict which continued a 
long time. In three successive engagements the Athenians 
prevailed over their Peloponnesian enemies. The first battle 
was fought in the narrow channel between Sestos and Aby- 
dos, in which Thrasybulus took twenty Peloponnesian ships, 
but lost fifteen Athenian gallies. The glory of the day, how* 
ever, remained entirely with the Athenians. 

A squadron of fourteen Rhodian vessels was intercepted 
near Cape Rhegium, by the Athenian fleet. While the island- 
ers defended themselves with great bravery, Mindarus, the 
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Spartan adbntral, seeiiig their engagement, hastened to 
assistance. The principal sqaadron of the Attyenian anmi* 
ment attacked the Peloponnesian. Through the greater part 
of the day, the fight was maintained with various success, ia 
different parts of the line ; but, towards evening, eightee9 
Athenian triremes were seen entering the strait from the 
south. This proved to be the squadron under the command 
of Alcibiades. The Peloponnesians immediately fled, but the 
Athenians captured thirty triremes* 

The Spartans now yielded possession of the sea, and re« 
ttred to the friendly harbour of Cyzicus, to repair what re« 
maiued of their shattered armament. It was determined, 
chiefly by the advice of Alcibiades, to attack the Peloponne* 
sian fleet at C3rzicus. As the Athenian armament approached 
that place, they descried the Peloponnesian fleet manoeuvring^ 
at such a distance from the harbour that it was readily inter* 
<:epted« The enemy, perceiving the Athenian armament so 
much stronger than they expect^, were in great constema* 
tion. It was impossible for them to return to port* A ' 
general engagement ensued, and the Athenians obtained a 
complete victory. The whole of the Peloponnesian fleet was 
captured, except the squadron from Syracuse, which was 
burned in the face of a victorious enemy by Hermocrates. 
The circumstances and consequences of this victory were re- 
lated in few bttt expressive words to the Spartan govern* 
ment, in a letter from Hippocrates, the second in command, 
which exhibits one of the most curious and authentic speci* 
mens of the laconic style. *^ Success has turned against ua ; 
Mindarus is slain ; the men hunger ; what to do we know 
not." These four short sentences.made up the whole of the 
dispatch. 

Akibiades now raised contributions on the inhabitants of 
Cyadcus. The fleet then proceeded against Perinthus and 
Selymbria^ and exacted from these places large sums of 
money. Proceeding thence to Chrysopolis, Alcibiades caused 
that place to be fortified, and there established a custom* 
house for levying a duty of a tenth in value on all cargoes 
passing tfie strait. As this mode of ccdlecting money re* 
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quired a force, he left a garrison and tlurtjr vessds there, 
under ihe command of Theramenes. 

In the mean time the Peloponnesians, assisted by Phama« 
bazus, were busily employed in equipping a new fleet, the 
materials of which were easily procured in the Peruan do- 
minions. They were, however, deprived of the wise coun- 
sels of Hermocrates, who was degraded from his office, and 
punished with banishment, by the populace of Syracuse. 

For several years the measures of the Athenians had been 
almost uniformly successful, but the twenty*fourth campaign 
was distinguished by peculiar good fortune. The Persians 
s^d Peloponnesians were repeatedly defeated by the Athe- 
nians, driven from their encampment and fortresses near the 
shore, and pursued into the country, which was plundered 
and desolated by the victors. The Athenians returned in 
triumph to attack the fortified cities, which had not yet sub* 
mittedto the conquerors. Alcibiades displayed the won*^ 
derful resources of his extraordinary genius in this kind c^ 
warfare. By gradual approaches, by sudden assaults, by 
surprize, by treason, or by stratagem, he soon became master 
of Chalcedon, Selymbria and Byzantium. His naval sue* 
cess wa3 also equally conspicuous. The enemy had fitted 
out several small squadrons, which, without much difficulty, 
he conquered. It was computed that Alcibiades, sinca as* 
suming the command of the Athenian armament, had taken 
or destroyed five hundred S3rracusan or Peloponnesian gal- 
leys ; and his naval victories enabled him to raise such con- 
tributions in the Euxine and Mediterranean seas, as abun- 
dantly supplied his fleet and army with all necessary subsis* 
tehee and accommodation. 

Alcibiades hoped, that, after so many foreign conquests, 
he might perhaps be able to alleviate the domestic sufferings 
of his country. He longed also to revisit his friends, rela- 
tions, and native city, after having been absent six years ; and 
he hoped, likewise, to enjoy the rewards and honours, which 
the Greeks generally bestowed on successful valour. 

Notwithstanding all the services he had rendered the re- 
public, there was still a strong party in Athens inveterately 
inimical to him. He therefore declined landing in Pirseu^, 
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until lie WW lofiDnned die people had revoked Ae decrees 
against him. Informatioii from his confidential friends 
readBd him at sea that he had been elected g^eral of the 
rspuUic, and that the decree respecting his baoisbincnt had 
been r^Dcaled. Even after receiving this agreeable inteUt« 
gsaoftf he was unable to conquer his well founded distrust of 
the inconstant and capridous humours of the people. Nor 
would he approach the Attic shore, until he beheld among 
the muUilude that crowded fr<Mn the city, his principal friends 
and relations inviting him by thdr voice and action. He then 
landed amidst the admost universal acclamations of the apec- 
tittors* The general language was, that Alcibiades was the 
most meritprioua of the Athenian citizens ; that his condem* 
nation had been the pernicious measure of a conspiracy of 
wicked men, who scrupled nothing to promote their own inter- 
est; that hia abilities were transcendanit; that he had been com- 
pelled to oppose his country ; and that his readiness and eager- 
ness to r^um to. its service proved his pa ii ii tiu disposition. . 

While, however, these were the general sentiments and 
CKpresftions of the people, a few were heard to murmur, that 
Alcibiades alone had occasioned all the past misfortunes and 
disasters of the republic. His friends did not entirely con- 
fide in the protection which the lately established government 
cottldt or would afford. They came, therefore, prepared to 
resist any attempt that might be made against his person ; 
and, surrounded by them, Alcibiades proceeded to the city. 

His first business was to attend the council of five hun- 
dred, and then to address the general assembly of the people. 
Before both he asserted bis innocence with respect to the sa- 
crilegious profanation of which he had been accused ; con- 
traated the situation of Athens prior and posterior to his 
taking the command of the Athenian armament ; apologized 
for his conduct during bis banishment, and criminated his 
prosecutors. It was not difficult for Alcibiades to plead his 
defence before judges so favourably disposed to hear and to 
believe him ; and the popular favour was so great and so 
evident, that not a word was spoken in opposition to him. 
But the transports of the people became immoderate, and 
they would have loaded their favourite with honours incom** 
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patMe with l!he geniu^ of a tepul^ic.' Ttae drowKf airf HMu 
hrndSf' and othet pkdg^s of pluUfc grMttaAe, he tHiaHiffalfy 
rdcetred ; but respectfully detHiied the fe^gsA tfeeptre, aofd <^ 
presied htt firm retfoltttion to support and itnttimaiii the Vhiettf 
d Athens. The state, he said, did ncft stand vA need C)f 4 
kiifg, btit of a general, who should possess tmdivfdedl power, 
capable of restoring the ancient glory and sipkndGW df the 
commoi^eaMi. To this illustrious and exalted rai«t. Which 
Tbemi^ocles and Cimon hod formetty fiU^, Ateibiade^ 
nn^ justly aspire. He was aiceorditfgly tfhosieii ceiMnaxIder 
in chief b^ sea aiid land, with supreifte atftbdrii^f . The Allied 
dlans hiifiiediately equipped one handi'ed gaAied, and pfei 
psrdd tramp6rts for containhfg fifteen hiUKfe^td h^vy^afined 
jtnen^ with a proporlfonal body of cah^tflry. 

Alcibrades prepared to sail for Asia Mitior i and tirn^ 
this time^ Lysatider was appointed to the c^mnui^d of ilie 
Pelopolnnesian fleet. Lysatoder hftd been educated iar Jdi ihe 
severe discipliMof the Spartan state^ btft his traflsattioas 
with the worid had taught him to soften the aipeiity and se- 
verity of the Spartan manners; to bbtain b^ frfttid wlwt 
tould not be gained by force ; and, in his own lamguage^ to 
" eke otit the lion's with the fox's skin." 

While Lysaiider was manning his vessels, seventy-three in 
number, and preparitig them for actioi!i, Akibiades attacked 
the small islimd of Andros ; but meetmg with mfore tesis^ 
tance than he expected, aind being obliged to prdt^e pay ktti 
subsistence for his troops, he sailefd to the Ionian ar Carian 
coast^ with a view of raising co^tribations. He committed 
the principal armament to Antiochus, a man %hblfy Mwotthy 
of such an important trust, and commafnded him to con- 
tinue in the harbour of Notium, where the fleet \ky dnrtng 
his absence ; and by no meahs to ^sk an engagement. No 
sooner, however, was Akibiades departed, than Alil^<>^lm^ 
sailed towards Ephesus ; Approached the ste^s of ^e ships 
of Lysander, and challenged ^ Spftrtd^ to brittle ; htit 
Lysatider had the ptudetite id delay the eii!tgagemetvt mitll 
the presumption of the eneniy had thrown thfem iAto eonfft- 
,^ioifi. A general ae^n was thetefore brddght oh grtfduail^, 
in Which the Athtdtilans Idst fifteeii V6s£/eh, With a tb^dttn^ 
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bk pnt'Wr iImnt creva. Hiis was « vcfy moftifyiag 
-Cq Atoibiyde». He iuiateBed bade, to his fleet ^ and, i^udous 
to restore the tarnished lustre of the jMhenian armament^ 
satl^ to tl|e mouth o£A& iuuiwur of fipbesuSj and again of- 
fered 4>attie ; hut LjrsaQder declined to ventiure a second en- 
gagement With the siq)erior strength of AlciUades. 

T4ie people of Athens, who expect^ to haai only of vic- 
tonos and triumphs, -were not a Ijitde mortified when they 
reeemd the intdligence of this.defeat, and as th^ could not 
suspect the abilities, they distrusted the fidelity of their com- 
mand^. The enemies 4>f Alctbiades immediately took ad- 
vantage of the popular temper; aud Thra^ybulus arrived 
£rom the fleet, in order to impeach him. >He represented the 
misconduct of Alcibiades as having ruined the affairs of his 
country. He had 84^epted,he sgid, such friends as were the 
meanest and most worthless of men, and to such improper 
persons he had committed the command of the fleet, whilst 
'he passed his time in the effeminate pleasures of Ionia. 

in 'this assembly, and on the same day, Alcibiades was ae- 
«used, and almost unanimously condemned ; and that the af- 
fairs of the republic might not again suffer by the abui^ of 
undivided power, they proceeded to elect ten generals. 
Among the newly appointed commanders were Thrasyllus, 
'Leon, Dionvedon, Conon, and Pericles, men, whose ap- 
proved valour and love of liberty had recommended them to 
public honours. 

These had .scarcely assumed the command of the Athe- 
nian fleet, when Callicratides was sent to succeed Lysander, 
the Spartan admirsd. On his airival at Ephesus, Lysander 
told him, that he resigned to him a fleet which commanded 
the seas. ^ Pass, then," replied Callicratidas, *^ along die 
isle of Samos (where the Athenians then lay), and surrender 
the armament to me at Miletus." Lysander endeavoured 
to elude this, by ^saying, that he was no longer admiral. A 
universe discontent prevailed on account of the change which 
had talcen place in the Spartan command. In order to bring 
matters to an issue, Callicratidas asked them, whether he 
should retain his ^authority, and they give him their zealous 
i:Q-operation, or return home, and relate the present state of 
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things in the Peloponesian annament? Order waa imme- 
diately established, and the commands of the Spartan go* 
vemment were obeyed. 

The first operations of Callicratidas were directed against 
the isle of Lesbos, or rather against the populous and wealthy 
towns of Methymna and Mitylene, on that island. Me- 
thymna was taken by assault, and the allies proposed the 
sale of the inhabitants ; but Callicratidas nobly declared, 
that where he commanded, no Greek should be made a 
slave. 

The Athenian commander having sailed with a squadron 
of seventy ships to protect the isle of Lesbos, Callicratidas, 
with a far. superior fleet, intercepted the return of the arma- 
ment to Samos. The Athenians fled towards the coast of 
Mitylene, but were so vigorously pursued by the enemy, 
that they entered the harbour together. Conon, thus com- 
pelled to fight, lost thirty triremes, and only saved the rest 
by hauling under the protection of the battlements of the 
town. Callicratidas, stationing his fleet in the harbor, and 
sending for infantry to Methymna and Chios, formed the 
siege of Mitylene, both by sea and land« 

Conon was now in a very distressing situation. He em- 
barked some of his {gravest and most experienced seamen in 
two swift sailing vessels, one of which, eluding the vigilance 
of the enemy, escaped to the Hellespont, and informed the 
Athenians of the misfortune of their general. This news 
soon reached Samos and Athens. The importance of the 
object, which was no less than the safety of forty ships, and 
more than eighty thousand brave men, excited the attenUon 
and activity of the Athenians. A fleet of one hundred and 
fifty sail was immediately equipped and manned. 

This large and powerful armament instantly sailed for 
Lesbos to the relief of Conon. The Spartan admiral did not 
decline the engagement. Having left fifty triremes, under 
the command of Eteonicus, to continue the blockade of 
Mitylene, he went with one hundre4 and twenty ships to 
meet the enemy. The same evening the Athenians had ad- 
vanced to the islands, or rather rocks of Arginusse. At the 
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' dsmni) the two armaments prepared to engage ; but some ex- 
peiienced seamen, and the chief counsellors of Callicratidas, 
advised him not to hazard a battle against the superior 
BtreagA and numbers of the enemy. The generous andjn* 
trejnd Spartan answered : ^^ My death cannot be destructive 
to Sparta, but my flight would be dishonourable, both to 
Sparta and to myself." The fleets met, and the action was 
bloody and obalinate on both sides. The fight was main- 
tained for some time with much equality. Callicratidas, 
striking an demy's galley with the beak of his ship, fell 
overboard and perished. Difierent turns of fortune pre- 
vailed in different parts of the batde ; but the Peloponnesians 
at length were compelled to give way on all sides. Seventy 
of their gallies were taken, and the rest escaped. 

It was now the design of the Athenian admirals to pro^ 
ceed against Methymna, Mitylene, and Chios, and to at- 
tempt the recovery of the bodies of the drowned or slain. 
But Eteonicus, having notice of the defeat of the Spartan ar- 
mament, gave orders to the galley to put to sea again, and to 
return by broad daylight into the harbour, proclaiming that 
Callicratidas had been successful against the Athenian fleet. 
This contrivance succeeded. The Spartans returned thanks 
to the gods. The sailors were enjoined to refresh them- 
selves by a copious repast, and to profit by a favourable gale 
for sailing to Chios ; while the soldiers burned their camp, 
and marched to garris^on Methymna. 

This place was now too strongly fortified to be taken by 
assault ; the Peloponnesian fleet had secured itself in its 
harbour, and the Athenians found it impossible to effect their 
designs. In the mean time, at Athens, the flattering intelli- 
gence which had been received respecting the victory was 
converted into disappointment an,d sorrow, when it was un- 
derstood the fleet had returned to Samos, without attempt- 
ing any thing besides. They lamented beyond measure, the 
loss of the wreck, by which their brave and victorious coun- 
trymen had been deprived of the sacred funeral rites ; a 
circumstance viewed with considerable horror, because, ac- 
cordmg to a superstitious tradition^ their melancholy shades 
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y^prp Aiipp9sed to wai;iilfir g. hwdrod yews on the b^ftks i&f 
fihP j5^ iM^Qr^JKhey w^p 2i4imttfi(l in^to the regions of ligipt 

^Qqe {QUoyred one qf ibfi sROBt disgraceful iuid mpat ia- 
M f l«9k«§ 9f /actipin i:ecQrd^d in histtory. The people by a 
/^epree d«^nv€^ ^U i^eir gmfiraHs of their c orom ^ nri , Conon 
pi4y.c?^Qeptft^. ProtQflfiachu? ^d Aristogenes chose a FiJon. 
tf^ry bi|iishp(i$#t, and the r^^t cetKimed to answer ^he charges 
ferwgh.t sg^nst them. 

The ,{ic.cased were npjt allowed tW .usual iorans of ^e&nce, 
j^d each was pe^rpiit^ed Anly to make a ^oct speech to the 
|)^oj))e. The cpmm^nder^ were accused, tried, condenuieil^ 
delivered over to the .(executioner, and immediately put to 
death. This cruejty qf d>e Adienians was follo)¥ed by a 
speedy repentance, and punished by -the sharp pangs of re* 
morse, which they end^avQpred. to mitigate, but without ef- 
fect, by inflicting a we>ll-jcperited vengeance on Calliiusxus, 
who had been the chief p/rpmoter of this unj^t and tyranm- 
pal^deed. 

The removal and execution of the Athenian admirals, and 
the defeat and deat^ of Callicratida^, suspended .the nuUtary 
operations on both sides for sQm.e time. Two other com- 
mapder?, Philpcles and Adimantus, had been joined in au- 
thority with Conon. The former was a man of a violent 
temper, incapable of govemifig either others or himself. The 
latter did not want humanity, but was destitute of spirit and 
activity. 

The squadron which had escaped from Mitylene i^emained 
^ Chios. Eteonicus, the commander, had rejoineji it from 
Methy9ina, but he was without money tp pay the troops, and 
wjijthqut resources. A cqnspir^cy was formed by the troops 
to make themselves masters of the island, and they deter- 
mined to become rich at once, by seizing and plundering 
the large and wealthy capital of Chios, 

This design, ^bough formed in secret, was nevertheless 
-openly avowed. The conspirators, that they might assume a 
distinction which shojuld enable them the better to knpw their 
associates, agreed that eyery man of their par^ shoi^d carry 
a reed. The intelligence of this plot did not reach Eteoni- 
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dHa-y tniMl it Waar hazardous to o^lpose the mulftBy b3F o||kn 

force. He therefore seleeted fifteeh persons in whonr he 

c6iiid confide, and arming ibem with daggers, t&ey patrded 

the streets* dl Chios. The first person they observed to earry 

a reed n^as instantly p^t to death*, and a crowd assembling 

about the body to know why the man was slain, they weris 

toM it was for carrying a reed in his casque. This inferma** 

tioh was qukkly comnranicated through tbe city. The con** 

spirators, unprepared, hastened to throw away die rseds 

which exposed theih to t!he dangerous assaults of their nn- 

known enemies ; and thus, with the loss of only one man, a 

tttitiny was completely queHed, which*, under a hesitating 

tommahder, might have spread havoc and desolation over 

erne of the most populous and wesdthy islands of die iEgean 

Sea. 

A congress of the Peloponnesiian confederacy was about 
this t?me held at Ephesus, whither the Chians and all tbe 
Astatic confederates sent depudes. In diis conventtoiiy it 
was decreed to send ministers to Lacedsemon, in die yktik 
names of Cyrus, the armament, and alHes, to represent the 
present state of affairs, and to request that Lysander might 
be re-appointed commander in chief. 

If we except Brasidas, we may safely affirm,, that no Spar- 
tan bad ever so conciliated the esteem of the allies as Lysan- 
der ; no Spartan was equally acquainted widi the mediod of 
rendeimg himself agreeable to a Persian prince. The mili- 
tary and political conduct of Lysander had besides been dis- 
tinguished. 

The Spartans, though inclined to comply with the wi^es^ 
of their allies, were, nevertheless, much perplexed by an an- 
ci^tit law enacted in the jealousy of freedom, namely, never 
to commit the chief command of the fleet twice to the same 
person. Urgent circumstances contributed not a little to in- 
duce tfaem to relax in this point. They nominally adhered to 
the law, while they complied with the request of Cyrus and 
of th^r Grecian confederates. They invested Aracus, a 
weak and obscure man, with the name of admiral, and sent 
£.3^ai:ider to command in Asia, under the appellation of 
Ttce-adinital. 
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Lyssnder anriving at Ephesus, made great exertions to 
prepare a fleet, powerful enough to oppose the Athenian ar«. 
mament. He hastened to pay his compliments in person to 
the Persian prince at Sardis. Cyrus received him with de- 
monstrations of joy, and supplied him with money to satisfy 
the immediate expenses of the fleet. He returned tp £phe- 
sus, paid off the. arrearages of the seamen, and directed his 
attenti(m to the means of prosecuting offensive operations 
against the Athenians. 

In the mean time, so great had heen his exertions, aided 
by an unfailing treasury, that the fleet was ^ready equal in 
strength to that of the Athenians. His emissaries had uni- 
versally engaged, or pressed, the seamen .on the Ionian and 
Carian coasts. Lysander, however, determined not to risk 
a general engagement. In all the towns on the Propontis 
and the Hellespont, which had submitted to the Athenian re- 
public, under the command of Alcibiades and Thrasybulus, 
a Lacedaemonian faction still existed. The consequences, 
therefore, of giving efficacy to such a party would probably 
be the obstruction of the revenue that supported the Atheni- 
an fleet, and the recovery of the trade with the Euxine, 
which furnished the best supplies of com. 

For these reasons the Hellespont was the point to which 
Lysander directed his principal attention. He accordingly 
coasted along the shores of Asia, and reached Abydos. Here 
his fleet rode in security in the harbour. The important town 
of Lampsacus was then attached, and the place, though 
bravely defended by the natives and Athenian garrison, was 
at length taken by storm. The city was abandoned to the 
licentious rapacity, the lust and fury of the conquerors, ac- 
cording to the barbarous and predominant custom of the 
age. 

Confident of success, the fleet of Athens passed from Sa- 
mos to the coast of Asia. They then sailed for Ephesus, 
but received intelligence that Lysander had already proceed- 
ed northward. Alarmed for the dependencies of the com- 
monwealth on the Hellespont, they immediately hastened af- 
ter him. Lampsacus was, however, taken before they reach- 
ed Elaeus. Staying, therefore, at this place only to take re- 
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freshtnent^ they proceeded to Sestod, and arrived die same 
eveoiagat ifigospotamos. 

The strMt between that pfiice and Lampsacns being only 
two niiles wide^ the arrival of the Athenian flett was almost 
immediatety known to Lysander; The morning no sooner 
dawned, than his crews had taken their meal, and repaired on 
board. Every thing was in readiness for action, but no 
Biovement was made. The sun was scarcely risen, when 
the Athenians advanced in\Qrder of batde to the harbour of 
Lampsacu8,-^^aited until the evening, and then returned in 
triumph as the acknowledged masters of the sea. No sooner, 
however, had the armament of Athens withdrawn from be- 
fore the harbour of Lampsacus, than Lysander sent two of 
his swiftest gailies after them, with instructions to the com- 
manders, to observe whether the enemy debarked, and to 
form isome judgment of their immediate intentions ; and then 
fo hasten back with the information. This was punctually 
teecuted. In the mean time Lysander kept his fleet in rea- 
diness for action, and not until he was assured that the enc^ 
my's motions indicated no intentions of attempting an enter- 
prise did he dismiss his troops to procure refreshment. The 
next morning they repeated their insults, and the two follow- 
ing days also he prudently indulged their presumption. 

Lysander observed, that every day's experience of his inac- 
tion increased the negligence and confidence of the Athenians. 
He was informed by the vessels which he sent to watch their 
motions, that they did not confine themselves to the market of 
Sestos,but wandered into the country. In the morning they 
failed not to offer battle to the Peloponnesian fleet, and in the 
afternoon returned again to their camp. On the fifth day, they 
advanced as usual to the harbour of Lampsacus, and provok- 
ed the hostile fleet to an engagement by more daring mena<* 
ees than on any former occasion. Confident of success, they 
yielded, without reserve, to all the petulance of power and 
prosperity. They even debated among themselves in what 
manner the Lacedaemonian prisoners should be punished, 
who had the misfortune to fall into their hands. The cruel 
Phiioeles proposed that they should have their right hands 
cut off ; that those enemies of the republic might be incap»- 
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ble of handling the oar or brandishing tlie spear. Thb inhu«» 
man proposition, though opposed by Adimantus, was s^pro*t 
ved by the majority of his colleagues, and finally resolved 
on. After insulting the Peloponnesian fleet in the most mor* 
tifying ^nd disdainful manner, they returned with an air of 
exultation and contempt to their station. 

Lysander then gave directions to the commanders of his re- 
connoitring ships, if they observed the Athenians disembark, 
and disperse as usual, to hasten their return, and, by the ele- 
vation of a shield, communicate the intelligence. The advice 
boats, therefore, having followed the enemy to a convenient 
distance, noticed that they had no sooner landed at their sta- 
tion, than the troops straggled about the shore, advanced into 
the inland country in quest of provision or amusement, and. 
indulged in indolence, or revelled in disorder. Lysander had 
embarked the troops ; cleared his ships, and made every ne-. 
cessary preparation to avail himself of the opportunity o£ 
effecting, by stratagem, what would have been difficult and 
dangerous to have attempted by force. The advice boats re- 
turned ; the signal was made, and the fleet steered across the 
strait. 

Conon endeavoured seasonably to assemble the strength of 
the Athenians, but his advice was disdained by ofiicers inca- 
pable and unworthy of commanding, and the seamen despi- 
sed his orders. At length, however, when it was* too late, 
they became sensible of their error. The Peloponnesians 
were upon them, before any effectual and salutary measures 
of defence could be taken. The soldiers and seamen were 

ft 

equally dispersed, and most of their gallies were altogether 
empty, or manned with such feeble crews as were incapable of 
working, much less of defending them. The Peloponnesians, 
with their regular onset and disciplined valour, attacked the 
Athenian troops as they flocked without order to the shore. 
Those who fought were slain ^ the rest fled into the inmost 
recesses of the Chersonese, or sought protection in the Athe- 
nian fortresses scattered over that peninsula. 

Conon's trireme, with seven others of his division, and the 
sacred ship Paralus,had their crews complete, and pushed off 
from the shore. One hundred and seventy-one gallies were 
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iSieized by the enemy at anchor, or on the beach. No effort 
within the power of nine ships could have any other effect, 
than to add the loss of them to that of the rest of the fleet. 
While the enemy were intent upon their capture, Conon fled,, 
unpursued, to the island of Cyprus. Three thousand prison- 
ers were taken, among whom were Philocles and Adiniantus, 
and Lysander returned with his invaluable spoil to Lampsa- 
cus, a'^midst the joyous acclamations of naval triumph. B. C. 
405. 

It now became a matter of serious consideration, how they 
should dispose of such a number of prisoners. The allies, ac- 
cordingly, were assembled for consultation, and an animosity 
appeared in their proceedings, which the ancient manner of war- 
fare was calculated to excite. The injustice and cruelty of the 
ambitious Athenians were copiously described and malicious- 
ly exaggerated by this dreadful tribunal. " It would be tedi- 
ous,'* they said, " to enumerate the multiplied and abominable 
crimes of which so many individuals and so many communi- 
ties had been the innocent and unhappy victims. Even lately, 
they had taken a Corinthian and an Andrian vessel, and 
thrown the crews down a precipice, and destroyed them. 
The gods had averted the odious and inhuman proposition 
of Philocle3, of which the author and approvers were equally 
criminal, nor could those deserve pardon or mercy, who had 
no pity for the sufferings of others.*' 

' It was therefore instantly resolved, that all the prisoners 
who were Athenian citizens, except Adimantus, should be 
put to death. The unarmed prisoners were then conducted 
into the presence of their armed judges; and, as a prelude 
to the inhuman massacre, Lysander sternly demanded of Phi- 
locles what he ought to suffer for his intended cruelty. The 
Athenian replied, with firmness and intrepidity, *♦ Accuse not 
those whom it is in your power to judge, but inflict that pun- 
ishment on us, which we in your situation would have inflict- 
ed on you." No sooner had he spoken thus, than Lysander 
began the execution, and killed the general with his own hand. 
The Peloponnesiaij soldiers followed the bloody and inhuman 
example of their commander. Of the three thousand Athe^ 
iiians, Adimantus alone was sparedi 
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On the coasts of Greece and Asia^ there was no naval fbire 
capable of contending with the fleet of Lysander ; nar^ if we 
except the city of Athens alone, was there any fortified place 
in all those countries sufficient to withstand the impression of 
his army* in these circumstanoesi it was of imp^riaoce to 
establish or confirm the Lacedemonian power and empire 
over those Taluable and extensive coosta. He had nothing 
more to do than to direct the course of his victoribos^ fleets 
and to take possession. As soon as he appeared between Bjr- 
aiantium and Chaleedon, the inhabitants of those places, as- 
tonished and terrified by the dreadful n^sfartunes of their 
Athenian allies, offered to capitulate. Ihe Athrniian garri- 
sons were allowed to depart, but policy, more *than lenity-, 
prompted this measure: Lysander looked forward to the . 
conquest of Athens ; and against the uncommon strength of 
the fortifications,- and other obstaoles with which he would 
have to contend, famine was considered as the most oertaia 
and efficacious weapon. As, therefore, every aogmenCation. 
of their numbers would promote his purpose, he pesashted aU 
Athenian citizens to go to Athens, and to Athens- only* 

In the mean -time, the Paralus, arriving by night at the 
Piraeus, communicated to the Athenians wtelligence of thctr 
late defeat. The ^rm and lamentations cooamencing imme- 
diately in the vicinity of the harbour, w&re quickly communi- 
cated through the town of Pineus, and passing £nom one 
town to another, reached the city. The consSeanation im- 
mediately became universal, and during that night no peraon- 
slept in Athens. Grief for the stain, the best part of the Athe- 
nian youth, and among whom every one had some friend or 
relation, was not the prevailing passion ; this waa overborne 
by the dread of the fate which threatened thonselves, and 
every feeling. was absorbed in personal considerations. 

Exclusive of the incompetency of the repi:d)lic to oppose 
an equal force to that which could be brought against it, ibe 
endless strife of factions, and the violence of intestine tumiak, 
had destroyed all coherence in the t^onslftuent parts of the 
government. On the morrow after die arrival of the Para- 
lus, a general assembly waa convened, wd aueh measiuea . 
were resolved on as the ex^ncy of affairs Becmedto require. 
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They ^^^eoted «a immediate siege by «ea aii4 Itod, Mdas 
k was impossible to raise a fleet aUe lo oppose that of the 
PelppoimesiaiiSy they delemiiied to Uock up all the porta 
e^icept ane$ to vepair the walls ; to appoint guards, and to 
prepare every thing in tbeir power to resist the enemy, md 
V> sustain a Uoekade. 

' In Ae mean time Eysander, having awed the Hellespoa- 
tine ciliea into submission, sailed to Ac island of Lesbos^ re* 
dnced Mityloie, and ccxniirmed the allegiance of Methjrmna^ 
Whilst he was extending his arms over the coast of Lydia 
and Caiia, and the neighbouring islands, he sent Eteonicus 
wi^ tea ships' to the Thracian shores, who ravaged the mari- 
time parts of Macedoo, subdued the towns and cities of 
Thrace bordering on the coast, and rode triumphant in the 
HdkspoBt and Propcmtis, the iEgitfin and- Euxine seas. Soon 
a£ter the dtsaster of Ae Athenians at iEgospotamos, thn 
fairest imd most favoured portion of die ancient worid sub- 
mitted with reluctance lo the power, or voluntarily accepted 
the alliance, of Sparta. 

Durh^ this long series of trimnphs, Lysttider never last 
sight of the reduction of Athens. He therefure sent infor«> 
matiim to Lacedmnon and Decelia, at the same time, that he 
was ready to* sail to. Pirseus with two hundred galMes. The 
Laodasmonians, as soon as they received this iatelUgenoe, 
reserved to make g^eat exertions, that they might terminate 
a war which had continued for such a long series of yeam 
mth Utde Cdr nomtermission. Their alUes were sumasoned 
to arms, and Ihe whole force of Lacohin joining' them, they 
manrhed toward Attica, under the conmsandvof Pausamas. 
Agis united the troops £mm Decelia to ttus numerous and 
peweifi&l army, and both proceeded :to the gymnasium of Aca- 
demus, close by the city, where they^ fixed their quarters. 

The Athenians, though destitute of allies, of a fleet, of 
stores, and blockaded by a powerful enemy by sea and land^ 
made no ptoposals of ' capitulatioa. In suKen and silent dts- 
pondeney diey beheld the formidaUe appearance .of the Pelo- 
pQiinesians on the sea and in the field ; and with dl diemeawr 
in their «peiwer, they preparad for a defence, which, at best, 
could only fuocrastinate their fifid doom. When Ljrsander 
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had blocked up the entrance of their harbours, and no sup^ 
plies could be procured for the city, famhie voon began to be 
severely felt by the Adienians. StidB, however, they defended 
with vigoiur their waUs and ramparts ; patiently ekidnred 
hardship and hunger ; and behdld, with obstinate unconcern^ 
the affliction of their wives and children. Disease and death 
now advanced among the unfortunate Athenians with in- 
creasing horror ; yet, even amidst Ain dreadful scene of woe^ 
they declared that their independence andiheir lives should 
perish together. 

But, notwithstanding the noble saitiments and mdancfaoly 
firmness of the popular assembly, a numerous and powerful- 
party of men existed in the state, who were governed by iQ« 
terest more than by honour ; and the greatest enemies of the 
liberty of Athens flourished in the bosom of the common- 
wealth. The whole body of the senate was mfected with the 
leaven of the five hundred, and not only Theramenes^ but* 
several other men of abUities and influence in the state, re- 
gretted the destruction of that tyranny^ and the restoration ol^ 
the democratical form of government. Amidst every shape 
of public distress the Adienians caballed, clamoured, accused, 
and persecuted each other; and the aristocratical iattion, 
from the smalfaiess of its numbers, being capable of acting' 
with superior concert and vigour, destroyed by every base^ 
cruel, and illegal means, the friends and partizaas of demo- 
cracy. 

A fileputatiott, however, was at length agreed on between 
the two factions ; and, accordingly, ministers were sent to 
Agis, the 3partan king, who commanded the blockade. The 
Athenians {»x>posed an alliance offensive and defensive wiA 
the Laccdsmoman commonwealth, which, in the language* of 
the politics of Greece, meant nothing less than the subjecftion- 
of Athens to Sparta, and stipulated only for the preservation 
of their fortifications and of their harbours. Agis replied, 
that he had no power to treat, and that proposals, must be ad* 
dressed to the administration at Lacedaemon. Ministers 
were then sent into Peloponnesus ; but when they arrived at 
Sellasia, on the borders of Laconia, they received a proud, 
and haughty message from the ephori, commanding theit' 
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ImiM^Ute retun y and informing tbem, tliat the teniis thejr 
broi^ht wepre already known at Lacedsmon, and if they de« 
sired peace' they must procure more ampk powers from 
Atheaas. 

This answer being communicated in the city, die Atheni- 
ans were fiUed with despair. They now considered them- 
selves as already condemned to slavery, if not to death, by 
their merdless and implacable enemies; and, even befiwe 
another deputatioxi could letum with an answer from Lace- 
diSmo^ many must perish with hunger. It was ainderstood 
that the Lacedaemonians proposed^ among other things, thai 
for ten furlongs the long walls should be demolished. The- 
ramenes ventured to offer that, if the Xdienians would com- 
missi^ him to go to Laced^mon, he would undertake to 
brii^g. certain. information, whether the Pelc^Kinnesians re- 
ally intended to reduce the Athenians to slavery, or whether 
the demolition of the walls were only required to insure ppe* 
litical subjection. He named nine. persons to be his colleagues 
in th|# missio% and flattered the people that they would {»'o- 
ciire some modes^ate terms of accommodation. A decree 
was therefore immiediately passed by the Athenians in as- 
sembly^ investing the ambas$adorB with fuU powars. 

Having assumed the sacred badge of their inviolable cha- 
racjter, they proceeded to the Spartan oaai|> ; held a confer- 
ence with Agis the Lacedemonian king, and then set for- 
ward on their journey towards Sparta. But the embassy was 
9gSMn met by an officer from the ephori, who would not per- 
mit them tp proceed farther, until they had g^ven assurance 
that they .were invested with indefinite authority to treat for 
a peace with the Lacedaemonian commonwealth. When they 
reached Stparta, an^u^embly of die deputies of the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy was convened, in which the fete of the 
Athenian republic was to be decided. The deputation from 
C<»'inth and Thebes vehemently contended, that no terms 
whatever should be granted the Athenians, ^^ The com- 
nipnwealth of Athens," they said, ^^ which was the enemy of 
the copimon liberties of Greece, and had been so nearly sucr 
cessful in the horrid attempt to enslave or exjterminate the 
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whole nation, ought. to be annihilated ; the people shouM be 
sold for slaves ; and the site of ' the city should be^ made a 
iheep-walk, like the Cris^san pkta/' Many of- the other de^ 
puties also supported the same opinion. The Lacedsmo* 
ntanB, however, whose adiainiatratton was litde subjeet to 
passionate counsels or hasty decisions, had previously const-' 
dered the matter, and thought otherwise. Athens, if de» 
prived of itsi navy, and of the revenue and power arismg 
ftom transmarine dependencies, might, under an <^igarclu-^ 
cal government, become a necessary and valuable acquisitioot 
to Lacedsemon. 

With an ostentation, therefore, of regard for the common 
welfare and glory of the Grecian nation, the Lacedlemoniand 
declared, that ^ it would not become the Pekq^omiesian con^ 
federacy, and least gI all the Spartans, to reduce to slavery 
a Grecian people, to whom the Greeks had been more than 
once beholden for important services in great and imminent 
dangers." Accordingly, it was proposed and resolv^, that 
the conditions on which the Athenians should be permitted 
to retain^eir civil freedom, should be the following: that 
aU dieir ships of war (except twelve) be; surrendered ; that 
the long walls, and the fortifications of Pirsus be destroyed ; 
that all exiles and fugitives be restored to the rights' of the 
city ; that the Athenians consider the same sta^s as £riends 
or enemies, which should r^pectively be so considered by 
the Lacedflemoniaas ; and that the Athenians should aead 
their forces wherever Lacedssmon should command, by sea 
or land. 

With these terms Theramenes and his colleagues hastened 
back to Athens. During the long absence of their ambassa* 
dors, the Peloponnesians had pressed the siege witiir^«dou<* 
bled vigour. The Spartans, reinforced hy the Thebans and 
iSieir other allies, had surrounded the city on everf side. 
Lysander blockaded the harbours with the Pelqponnesian 
fleet, and had made himself master of Melos, Ceos, iEgina, 
and Salamis, islands so near to Athens, that they Were al* 
most regarded as a part of the Attic territory. Within the 
Walls the greatest misery prevailed ; the famine Moid the dis« 
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eases which it engendered were intolerable. It was consi- 
dered by the besieged as impossible to hold out many days 
longer. 

No sooner, therefore, was the arrival of the ambassadors 
announced at Athens, than people from every part of the 
city flocked about them, in the most painful suspense, lest 
an irresistible enemy should still refuse to treat, and no other 
alternative remain than to perish with hunger, or submit to 
the mercy of those from whom they scarcely hoped to receive 
compassion. The information that a treaty had been con- 
cluded gave relief for the night. The day following an as- 
sembly of the people was convened. Theramenes declared 
to the Athenians the termsj which, he said, were the best 
that himself and his colleagues could obtain, and such as, in 
his opinion, in their present distressed and unfortunate situa- 
tion, they would do well to accept. ' When these unexpected 
fruits of his boasted negociation were produced, the people 
had no longer strength or spirit to resist, or even courage to 
die. A considerable body, however, pertinaciously declared, 
^ that they would ne^*er consent to the demolition of the walls. 
But the principal leaders of the patriotic party had been 
destroyed, and their opponents were prepared to bear a foreign 
yoke, ptovided they were allowed to exercise domestic ty- 
ranny. That faction was ready to approve the measures of 
ITieramenes, however degrading arid servile ; and Thera- 
menes himself might weH influence the resolution of the as- 
sembly, by informing them that the severity of the Lacedae- 
monians was extremely moderate and lenient, in comparison 
with what was proposed by the implacable Corinthians and 
J Thebans. Arguments of this nature he certainly might 
. have made use of, if necessary, to justify his negocia- 
tions with the Spartans, and to persuade his countrymen 
; , to accept the terms offered ; but the full period of thrice nin^e 
i: years, which had been assigned by repeated oracles and pre- 
j dietions as the continuance of the Peloponnesian war, and of 
j^ the greatness of Athens, having elapsed, it seemed vain to 
I contend. The treaty concluded by their ambassadors was 
[ therefore confirmed and ratified by the voice of the aristo- 
cratical faction ; and submitted to, rather than accepted by, 
VOL. jv. [203 
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the majority of the popular assembly, with the silence and 
sullenness of despair. 

The acceptance of the offered terms being notified to the 
besieging armament, on the sixteenth of May, B. C. 404, 
Agis took possession of Athens ; and Lysander,. widi his fleet^ 
entered the harbour of Pirseus. 

The demolition of the fortifications of Athens was a pecti* 
liar occasion of rejoicing and triumph throughout the whole 
of Peloponnesus. The enemy commenced this destructive 
operation at the sound of military music ; and with an eager* 
ness and %eal almost incredible. They boosted that siicceed«> 
ing dkges would consider the demt^lition of Athens as the true 
era of the freedom of Greece. No sooner, how^^er, had 
they effected their purpose, and satiated their resenttxtent, 
than they seemed to regret the injury they had done. 

A magnificent festival concluded the day ; in which Ae 
recitation of particular passages of the Grecian poets form* 
ed, as usual, a principal part of the entertainment. Tht 
Electra of Euripides was rehearsed, and particularly Ae pa* 
thetic chorus, ^* We come, O daughter of Agamiemnon, to 
Ay rustic and humble roof." The Words were scarcely ut- 
tered, when the whole assembly melted into tears* The for* 
lorn apd helpless condition of that young and virtuous prifi<c 
cess, who, having been expelled her father's hoUse, was 
obliged to inhabit a miserable cottage, in want and wretched- 
ness, recalled to their minds the dreadful vicissitudes of the 
fortune of Athens. That city, once mistress of the sea and 
sovereign of Greece, wits deprived, in one fatal hour, of her 
ships, her walls, and her strength, and reduced from the pride 
and prosperity of her situation, to misery, dependence, and 
servitude. 

Thus did the conquest of Athens terminate the memorable 
Peloponneslan war of twenty-seven years. Lacedasmon, now^ 
allied to Persia, became decidedly the leading power of 
Greece, and aristocracy, or rather oligarchy, triumphed over 
the democratical form of government, in almost every cent* 
monwealth of the Grecian people. 

The Peloponneslan war was truly a civil war ; it was less 
a contest between Lacedsemon and Athens, than between the 
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oiignchicfll asd ^mocndcai iateresta throughout the Gre* 
/Cum comoioaEWeflltths, n t/vevy oae of which theic was a par* 
ty AietiMy to the ipobUc eoemy, with whoaa it had a f20miDi»» 
luQ^ of iaterest. The appreheosifm excited among the oil- 
{farclHcal states by the gpowiogpErependeraQce of the Athenian 
deaaocracy, Tendered terrible fay ks spirit of oonquest, was 
' the real sour-ce of the war. The purpose of the Peloponne^ 
siwis was not tp conquer Athens, but to reduce her to aatate 
of inability to conquer them. With this view, it was held 
necessary td depirre her of that donunion over other Gre- 
cian states, which, by affii^diag a superior revenue^ enabled 
iier to maintain the most fbimidable navy in the known world, 
and 'cairy hostilities to distant countries. 

So4ott committed absolute sovereignty immediately to the 
mnltitode, who could not be made respqpsifale tot any mea^ 
«are« . He intended, mdeed, that the councils of the Areo- 
pagus and of the Four Hundred (afterward Five Hundred) 
shoiaUd balance the authoriQr of the popular assembly, and 
they might have (grated to check a repiresentaiive body of 
the people ; but against sovereign power exercised by the peo» - 
pie atisirge, no hsdasce could be constituted. The Athenian 
government became, what in that very age we find it was 
called mid the people soemed to have been pleased to hear 
k—^ Tj/ranny in the hands of the People. 

The institution of wages for serving in the ten ordinary 
courts, was a mode of bribing the people. Three oboU were 
the daily pay of a dicast, whose office resembled that of oor 
juryman. The rich and the industrious^ avoided ; the poor, 
the idle, the profligate, thenceforward sought the office ; it 
became their resource for a livelihood. To extend the gra* 
ti&ciftipn among that sovereign order, the juries were made 
immoderately numerous. Five hundred was the ordinary 
number. In the ten courts, no less than six thousand citi- 
zens are said to have been daily employed, with die excep- 
tion of holidays, throughout the year ; and, for a cause of ex- 
traordinary importance, the whole six thousand were some- 
times assembled, and coinposed the tribunal called Helisa. 
But the holidays themselves, which interrupted, the business 
of the courts, afforded also a pretence, and a mode of bribing 
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the people. Tiiey were truly seasont of festival, duriiig 
which the numerous carcasses of animals offered as sacrifice, 
were distributed to the multitude. Demagogues, there&re, 
would omit no opportunity for ingratiating tbemsdves at so 
easy a rate, as by the proposal of a new festival ; and thiis 
the Athenian holidays were multiplied till they became twice 
as numerous as those of any other Grecian city* 
'. In the absence besides of the subsistence provided under 
the name of sacrifice, a lawsuit, or a criminal prosecution, 
became the resource of the Athenian populace.^ Besides the 
certain pay, which was but small, there was . the hope of 
bribes, which might be large ; while pride was gratified by 
the importance which accrued to the meanest individual, 
who could call himself an Athenian citizen. Fine and con- 
fiscation, ordinary punishments of the Athenian law, con- 
veyed the property of the wealthy to the treasury, to be 
thence distributed in various ways : theatrical exhibitions, 
processions, and feasts for the gratification of the people, or 
wages, under the pretence, of paying for their services. Suits 
and prosecutions, therefore, encouraged by the interest of the 
populace, .became innumerable ; and life and property were 
rendered insecure. The security enjoyed by the citizens of 
the United States, which requires the solemn sanction of a. 
grand jury to the merit of the accusation, before any man 
can even be subjected to trial, was unknown at Athens. 
3'here, any man might constitute himself the accuser of an- 
other, and the king archon was bound by his office to bring 
the accused to trial. When the cause came before the jury, 
no right of challenge afforded the accused Athenian means 
to guard against the partiality of his judges. It was, indeed, 
proposed to obviate the effect of partiality in some by num- 
bers, who, it was supposed, would not concur in the impro- 
per measures of a few ; but the disadvantages of such a re- 
source exceeded its beneficial effects. In no conference, 
among themselves, could the well informed of so numerous 
a court correct the prejudices and want of judgment of the 
ignorant, careless, or impassioned, or prevent the effects of 
misused eloquence ; nor was it possible to make so large a 
pc^ion of the sovereign people responsible for the most ir- 
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regular or fli^iiiotts decision. Punishment could not take 
place, and among the multitude shame was lo^t. By a judi- 
cature so constituted, a victorious and deserving general, the 
ablest and most upright magistrate, or the most inoffensive 
private citizen, might be brought to trial for hia life, at the 
pleasure of the most profligate of mankind. Even the alle- 
gation of a specific crime was unnecessary. Constructive 
treason^ any imputed disaffection to the sovereignty of the 
people, sufficed ; and as passion and prejudice, or the powers 
of oratory, or solicitation and bribery moved them, condem- 
nation or acquittal was pronounced. 

Attica, fortunately, possessed, in the silver mines of Lau- 
reon, an advantage vmknown in any other part of Greece 
Proper. Those mines were public property, but individuals 
were allowed to work them for their private benefit ; paying 
only, into the public treasury, a twenty-fourth of the ore ob* 
tained. This was the great source of the regular public rev- 
enue of Athens. The sacred olive trees were a second 
branch. These, scattered among the lands of individuals, in 
various parts of Attica, were consecrated, together with the 
ground immediately around them, to. the goddess, protectress 
of Athens ; the fruit was sold by auction, under the direction 
of the court of Areopagus ; and the price was paid into the 
treasury. A third branch of the Athenian revenue consist- 
ed in the rents of public lands and houses, mostly acquired 
from individuals by forfeiture. 

But among the little states of Greece, the first purpose of 
public revenue was generally less wanted to supply public 
than private necessity : less to support civil and military es- 
tablishments, than to provide a maintenance for citizens 
without property, without industry, and, perhaps, without 
objects for industry. Before the Persian invasion, we find 
the whole revenue from the silver mines distributed among 
the people. This extravagance was remedied by the extra- 
ordinary address of Themistocles, who, with the advantage 
of favouring circumstances, persuaded the many to resign that 
revenue for public purposes, and hence acquired the means 
to render Athens the greatest n^aritime power, at that time, 
in the known world. 
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We inre .tt&infoiiiicd by what able statesman, or in vthait 
public extgency, the AthetuaiiB were persuaded to «ubBtit t0 
a ^^j tn the nature of the modem customs, of a fiftieth of 
their value upon all goods imported, and upon some exports. 
£aiiy in the Peloponnesian war, we fiod it weU known, as 
also a small toll or excise diity, on goods sold in the marketa. 
These two, forming togecber a veiy light burden, were the 
only regular and stated taxes at any time paid by the Athe- 
nian people. ^ 

The deficiency of a public revenue, arising from sourcef 
so scanty, was in some degree supj^ed by the imposition of 
a poll tax on the metics, or numerous free residents in Attica, 
who were noC Athenian citizens* This, however, seems not 
to have been oppressive in its amoimt, nor in principle un* 
reasonable. It was the consideration for the advantages which 
a residence in Attica, and the protection of the Athenian 
government afforded. Through the superior population of 
that city, the extent of its dominion, and the protection te 
niaritime communication which its naval empire afforded to 
its subjects, trade could be carried on there upon a greater 
scale, and with more certain profit, than in any other situation 
in Greece. The metics were not only Greeks from the vari* 
ous cities, but Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, and other barba- 
rians ; and they seem to have formed the greatest portion of 
the traders and manufacturers of Athens. 

Athens, in acquiring extensive dominion, acquired means 
to, make others pay the principal expense of the force which 
•«was to maintain her dominion. In the empire which Athena 
exercised over so many transmarine cities, a vast field for 
pecidation was opened. New and greater objecta incited con* 
tending fisictions ; and immoderate temptation occurred for 
those who sought 4mthority, to put forward measures, ul,ti* 
mately the most adverse to the public good, if they tended at 
the moment to gratify the will of the multitude. Fine and 
confiscation were looked to, less for the purpose of justice 
than of revenue. The incentives to peculation, the insecurity 
of innocence, and the power of crime to escape punishment, 
became so apparent, that, amid the gc^neral depravity of Ore*. 
cian governments, Athenian corruption grew proverbial ; and 
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it WM even made a questioii, whether tt was advantageous 
for an individual to possess property, or advanlagefms to the 
commonwealth to raise a revenue. 

From all the remaining writers of the age we May gadier, 
that the spirit of every Grecian government was generally 
adverse to the increase of citizens. For every citizen hav« 
ing an interest in a certain public capital, increase of citizens 
was increase of partners, which would diminish the share of 
every old proprietor. If the Athenian commonwealth had 
had only two or three thousand citizens, the lands of Attica, 
cultivated by slaves, with the additional produce of the sil- 
ver mines, might have made all wealthy. But wealth, so itt 
protected, would have invited the rapacity of neighbouring 
states. The combination, therefore, of the means of subsis* 
tence and gratification with those of defence, decided the de* 
gree of popidation to be desired in a Grecian republic. ButJ 
unless danger was pressing, the general disposition was al» 
ways adverse to an increase. The poor objected to it, in ap* 
prdiension of its diminishing their chance of advanta;g«{rom 
sacrifices, and from pay for attendance on the tribunes. The 
idea of a common interest in a common stock, a fundamen* 
tal principle of every Grecian republic^ not only niade the 
aversion to any increase of citizens popular, but induced the 
shiest politicians (aU considering slaves indispensable) to im- 
agine a necessity for limiting the citizens to a very moderate 
number. 

The gross vices of the government and judicature gave 
birth to that evil, which, under the name of sycophancy, so 
peciiltariy prevailed at Athens. The term originally signi- 
fi(^ information given of the clandestine exportation of figs. 
Apparently to gratify the idle populace of the city at the ex*^ 
pense of the landholders^ some demagogues had procured a 
law forbidding the exportation of that plentiful production of 
the Attic soil. The absurdity of the prohibition, however, 
making/the information particularly invidious, the term syco* 
phant grew into use, as a general appellation for all vexatious 
informers. Such was the encouragement which the Athenian 
government and judi<^ature afforded to such persons, that sy- 
cophancy became a profession, and furnished a livelihood to 
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many. The sycophant courted the populace, and was the 
terror and scourge of the rich. Intimation to a wealthy inaa 
that he would be denounced as able to equip a trireme^ oi^ 
provide a dramatic entertainment, or give a supper to his 
ward, often sufficed to obtain money for preventing so serious 
an evil. But the sycophant's great engine of profit was accu* 
sation, whether true or false ; though false accusation wa^ 
often preferred, as generally more lucrative. Those various 
public functions, which the wealthy were not allowed to de- 
cline^ magistracies, equipment of ships of war, and presiden- 
cies of choral festivals, made opportunities endless. The 
sycophant was necessarily an Athenian citizen, for no other 
could denounce ; but the evidence of strangers and slaves 
was admitted, and often preferred, because they might be ex- 
amined by torture, which was cometimes carried to such in- 
human severity that the supporters died under it. But, how- 
ever little the accusation could be supported, it would always 
occasion trouble and expense, and any neglect of the fastidi*' 
ous multitude would involve danger. Bribes were necessary, 
to procure dispatch from the officers who directed the busi-. 
ness of the courts. At Athens,, protection for iniquity might, 
and justice was obliged to be purchased, and both nearly at 
the same price. 

The spirit of t3Tanny inherent in the Athenian constitution,- 
and the disregard for the property, convenience, and satis£ac^ 
tion of individuals, are very strikingly marked in a regula* 
tton, which, we find, had the force of law. When an expen- 
sive office (and particularly when the equipment of a trireme) 
was forced on any one, he might, for the time, avoid the bur- 
den by indicating a richer man ; and, if the superior wealth 
was denied, might offer to exchange* estates with him. The 
person so challenged had no alternative, but to take upon him- 
self the office or accept the exchange. The satisfaction of a 
citizen of the United States, in considering his house or his 
field more securely his own under the protection of the law, 
than a castle defended by its garrison, or a kingdoDi by armies,- 
was unknown in Attica. The attachment^ therefore, of an 
American citizen to the constitution of his country, by which 
such blessings are enjoyed ; and the common interest of the 
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j^eapte t»f the United Stales in defending then, «diild ilM^ 
tliH^, readily exist. - For men of mtik asd propeity, except* 
iB^ the kw who coidd ihake popular will the iostrument of 
their own ambition, to be satified widi the Athenian govent* 
ment wa^ impossibk. It was as dangerous to be rich under 
llie Atheliiati democracy^ as under Turkish despotism ; die 
same subterfuges were used to conceal wealth, the same bri- 
beiy and flattery to preserve it. . 

Under siiclr circumstances, the rich and the poor evidently 
cottld not live in H state of harmony. An irritation inces* 
sandy existing in the minds of the fimr against the many^ 
would be irremediable ; and, in consequence, the many would 
be excited to ai^ unceasing jealousy of the few. In fact, the 
checks 6f Solon's constitution were no sooner gone, and 
sovereign power placed in the* hands of those widiout pro* 
perty, or rather in the hands of any demagogues who could 
for a moment lead dnem, than die interest of all who had 
property rendered them, necessarily, coodpirators against the 
eaisting govemmeBt» Indeed, throughout Greece, the noUe 
and wealthy had litde connection with, the poorer classes, 
exoept to command them in the (digarchical ati^s, and in the 
demoeratical, to fear, flatter, solicit, dcc^ive^ or submit to 
them. No common interest united these two descriptiona 
of men. To maintain civil order, and hold ib€ state toge* 
ther, flattery and bribes to the multiikude were necessary } 
and violence was the only alternative when these fiiUed, 
Hence that impossibility of lasting harmony, and that read»«% 
nets for extreme discord, which the history of the Grecian 
vepuUics so strikingly exfatbita. 

> Where die constitution is such, that idl ranks have a de- 
cided and IcBown interest in its preservation ; where evetf 
nmxkh house b hisr castle f where the property of the ridt^ 
and the persons and' honest earnings of the poor, are equally, 
ptotected by law ; and where the hope of rising to the higln 
est stations im denied to none ; the law of' treason m«y be 
eompeoatively mild« But no mild law, no common pre^i^ 
caution^ could give security to a constitution Uke that of 
Athens* Accordingly the punishment of treason waa dic- 
tated by the worst spirit of despotism, and was atrocious. 

VOL. IV. [21] 
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Befof« die council hall stood a column, on tirhicfa was en« 
graved : ** "Whoever shall overthrow the democracy, or hold 
any magistracy in Athens, when the democracy shall be 
overthrown, may be lawfully killed by any one ; the person 
killing him shall be 'held holy before the gods, and merito- 
rious among men ; and shall be rewarded with the whole 
property of the person slain." 

Such was the state of the Athenian government, from the 
death of Pericles, till it submitted to the victorious arms of 
the Peloponnesians. The fate of a city fallen and degraded, 
and allowed merely to exist under the controul of a foreign 
power, would scarcely seem to invite much of our farther at- 
tention. But Athens, after all her losses, and with all her 
failings, has peculiar claims upon the curiosity and respect 
of men. In her fallen state, she retained her knowledge of 
philosophy, of science, and of every liberal art ; Socrates, 
Xenophon, and Plato, still lived within her walls ; Alcibiades, 
Thrasybulus, and Conon, though in exile, adorned the list^ 
of her citizens, and she could still be the prolific mother and 
the able preceptress of artists, poets, warriors, orators, states- 
men, and sages, who made their age the most brilliant in 
the annals of mankind ; and, through whom, when her poli- 
tical importance ceased, Athens continued, and may be said, 
in some degree, still to continue, to hold an empire among 
all the civilized nations of the earth. Nor was her political 
importance so completely destroyed, as to prevent her be- 
coming again a principal object of Grecian history. 

After the view we have taken of the Athenian constitu- 
tion, it will not be thought wonderful, that men of rank and 
property desired at any rate a change ; nor can we impute it to 
atiy peculiar depravity, that they bore some antipathy to the 
lower classes pf people, from whpm they suffered such op^ 
pression. Accordingly, when Athens was invested by the 
Peloponnesian forces, and no prospect of successful resis- 
tance remained, many of those of higher rank saw, or thought 
they saw, means of improving their condition, in the ap-^ 
proaching wreck of the state. Through this opposition of 
interest among the Athenians, the Lacedaemonians proposed 
to hold Attica in subjection, without the expence of garri- 
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sons ; and thus they were induced to grant terms, and leave 
the town its walls and a citadel, — ^to restore the whole territo- 
ry — and even, out of the f:aptured fleet, to return twelve ships 
of war to the vanquished. The Athenian people had never 
treated a conquered city so mildly. But the Lacedemonians 
depended upon the aristocratical party among the Athenians 
themselves, as a faithful garrison, bound by the most pressing 
interest, to hold all in subordination to Lacedaemon. 

On the surrender of the city, the vicious government which 
has been described being dissolved, the supreme power of the 
Athenian state was committed to a council composed of thir- 
ty Athenians, chosen by the conquerors out of the aristocrati- 
cal party. The first measures of this council were moderate 
and wise. Vested with full powers to new-model the whole 
fabric of the ancient constitution at their pleasure, provided 
iSothing was done adverse to the superintending authority of 
Lacedaemon, they avoided any great and hasty changes, which 
their situation did not indispensably require. The laws re- 
inained in force, unless the recent revolution made a change 
necessary ; all the ancient magistracies, care being taken to, 
fill them with friends of the Thirty, were retained ; the civil 
administration, therefore, under the Thirty, instead of the 
Five Hundred, proceeded in the accustomed course. A new 
supreme court of judicature was, however, established, with 
&e title of the Council. 

The peculiar circumstances of Athens, under the new form 
of goyemment, gave rise to many inconveniences. The con- 
troIUng power of Lacedsmon would be necessarily invidious 
to those for whom they were to legislate. Of the changes 
which Athens had suffered by the event of the war, somc^ 
would be favourable to them, but some far otherwise. Pri- 
vate distress, among all ranks, was great. The loss of pro- 
perty in the foreign territories of the commonwealth, had re- 
duced some from affluence to want. The abolition of means by 
which formerly an interest for money was obtained at home, 
also annihilated the incomes of many. The advantages of com- 
mand of course no longer existed for the higher ranks, nor 
did the reward of service accrue to the lower, nor were the 
various profits of the equipment of fleets and armies appro* 
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pr|at€() by doguy body. PubKc rcveiiae no lengev fioircd frooa 
numerous tributary states. The pubfie treasury, and dM 
wealth of individiuals, could lot^ as formerly, pfovide gvali^ 
ficatiqns for the people ; the ettlzena of nmnerous sukjeetre^ 
publics were no longer amenable to. Athenian tribunals;; maoA^ 
Etudes, accustomed to fight, and ta judge^ and to.feast at sft* 
crificea, and to be amused, but not to work, were wkhoua Wh 
^ome, without employment, and withoat food. The aUentBon^ 
the flattery, the pay, and the bribes, to wl|kk th& Athenkn 
people were accustomed, had all ceajsed. 

Such were the circumstances under which ^le Councilt oC 
Thirty entered with absolute authority, upon the admijaifilra<i» 
tion of the affairs of Athens. €ritias presided, a nun; bj& 
every advantage of birth, fortune, connections, education^ and 
talents, fitted for the arduous situation. His paternal g»eaA 
grand&ther was brother of the great lawgivjev, Steioiftp aod% 
what might have been of more sialid advantagps, he had beeit. 
himsel£ a diligent hearer of Sboratea ; Wt he waa soured h^? 
the banishment which he had suffered feom ^ dBcree ^ tlMk 
people. Thenceforward Critias conceited ftiVeUeiii^ilk «i^ev<v 
aion to the popular cause, and hisi pride and* ambiti0»;iBen8& 
stimulated by indignation and. cevenge^. 

Among the members of this council, die poA naest dia^ 
tinguished in office and in party measures^ vboa Tho r acnOit; 
nes, whom we have already seen a leader in. one rovxJutiott} 
which abolished, and' in another which, restoned^ the sov- 
ereignty of the popular assembly. He now/ engaged^' in a) 
third, under the patronage of Lacedaemon^ vrUh^ ^ dispo^. 
sition and views differing widely from those of CrilBaA.''^^r 
His family, though noble, had been popular. Hifr.father^ 
Agnon, founcfer of Amphipolis, hadt been. a. dis^ngimh^ 
ed ffivourite of the people ; and^ however Theramenas.hlmn 
self might, with all reasonable men, disHke the- soveveigmy^ 
of the multitude, yet he loved populari^. Im reforming the 
gavemment, therefore^ it wa& not his objecti to.opprnsa the^ 
people. He seems rather to have proposed to. restore thai: 
mixed government, which, upon the overthrow of the Eoor 
Hundred, he had framed, but could not support. 

The scheme of Critias, not altogether new<in«Greepe, was, 
however, such as bad not been executed, nor perhaps before 
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attemftod upon so extensMre s scale. Tbs habit of kwring 
att lalMvious oftces pevfonned by davos induced l»m to be- 
lieve^^ that die existence at the lomtnt ordet s of freemen might 
be dispensed wilb* Cntias woidd allow no mixture of popu^^ 
lav IMy and insolence in perv^r* He would abandon all hope 
of the glory of presiding ovev a powerful independent stnte^ 
to have ease, imd aflkience in a subordinate command; He 
pn^sed, therefore, under the protecting authority of Lace^ 
dsrason, to be lord of Athens ; Ike would make the ci^, and 
its whob tetritorjr, the private prepercy of himself and a few 
associates^ 

Witk tftese exttwragont and nefsMous ^ews, which it was 
not pmdent i mm edi a tely to decbare, Critias courted Thera« 
laeBes, and thore was^ for a short time, die appearance of petv 
fiect havmony between tbem. Soon^ however, differences »ro8e ; 
boti &itias stilli maintained ai show of defei^nce for Iris cdii* 
laaguew Mban while hr securedia^paity among the rest of the 
Thivty. Mb-fimincnce of character there excited his envy, ntf 
sisperiov talents his apprehension^ and no firmness of princi« 
pie thwarted: his pui^se. To sivcurediemselves against thcr 
sifeotsiof the measure it: was resolved to solicit an arme(f 
Ibrce £rom< Lacedsemonw Theramenes in vain remonstrated ; 
the iisacdution passed^ and ifischines and Aristoteles, two of 
die Thirty, w^e deputed to Sparta^ authorized' to engage to 
pay from the Athenian treasiuy, the troops they asked for. 
A force whose object was toehold Adiens in subjecdon^ «id 
which. was to be paid for that service by Adiens herself, was^ 
not likely to be daued^ A body- of Laoedsemonians was* 
salt, andCaUibius, thm commander, with the tid^ of harmost^ 
or regulator, took up his residence in die citadel of Athens, 
ofi which his troops formed the garrison* 

Confident now of possessing means to overcome opposi- 
tion, Critias no longer kept measures with those whom he> 
suspected of inclination to thwart his designs. From the 
fixst afrivaLof *thQ Lacedlemoniajis, he was sedulous in alten- 
tioii to the harmost, and by the sbo\^ of= much deference ob^ 
tained complete influence over him; Under pretence that the' 
interest of Lacedsemon reqniied it, CaUibius issued orders as^ 
Giitias instigated, and- the Lacedaemonian soldiers were em* 
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ployed to apprehend, whomsoever the Thirtf denounced. 
Prosecution was no longer confined to sycophants, and men 
notoriously turbulent or infamous, but extended to characters 
the most irreproachable. Some forms of legal process were 
observed, and those of the old constitution were mosdy retain- 
ed ; but whomsoever the Thirty accused, the obsequious 
council never hesitated to condemn, and deUver to the exe- 
cutioner. 

Such proceedings excited alarm among all ranks. What 
could be the motive, and where the end of these abuses of 
power, were the anxious subjects of general inquiry. The- 
ramenes himself, while Critias yet maintained a decency of 
exterior towards him, remonstrated among his colleagues on 
the impolicy of their measures : ^^ Without some party among 
the people," he said, ^^ no oligarchy could stand ; but alarm' 
and offence were now extended to all parties." The admo-' 
nstion was taken, but not as Theramenes intended* Nothing 
the Thirty dreaded so much as the popularity of Theramenes 
himself. To obviate its efficacy, they hastened the publica- 
tion of a catalogue of three thousand citizens of their own se- 
lectian, who should partake of the sovereign power in com- 
mon assembly, and be competent to the magistracy. All 
other Athenians were reduced to the condition of subjects, 
not to the three thousand only, but to the Thirty, whose sove- 
reignty over them was declared absolute. 

An inspection of the arms of the three thousand and of 
the other citizens, was ordered ; it was so contrived that the 
two bodies should meet at different places. The confidential 
adherents of the thirty, supported by the Lacedaemonian 
troops, occupied the avenues leading to the spot where the 
citizens, not of the catalogue, were assembled. They were 
disarmed by the soldiers, and their arms being carried to the 
temple of Minerva, were committed to the care of the Lace-' 
daem<mian garrison. 

Effectual opposition being thus obviated,^ the Thirty pro- 
ceeded with a degree of publicity in crime, which we can 
scarcely believe upon the express testimony of Xenophon. 
But we find his account supported by two other cotemporary 
writers, Lysias and Plato. From them we learn, that the 



most aboipinahle policy directed the mewures to be pursued. 
Revenge and avarice had their full sway : many were put to 
death on account of private enmities, many merely for their 
wealth. £ very eminoat man was either to be destroyed, or gain- 
ed ; but as means were wanung to attach a sufficient number by 
favours, the dreadful expedient was practised, of forcing men 
into a community of interest, through participation in crime. 
Driven by terror to execute tyrannical orders, they became 
invcdved in guilt, and obnoxious to resentment j and thus 
driven to make common cause with the Thirty. 

Amid numerous enormities, the death of three men, the 
most eminent of the commonwealth, particularly excited woih 
der and alarm. These were Niceratus, son of the rich and 
worthy Nicias, who had perished at Syracuse ; the able and 
powerful orator Antiphon, who had acquired such reputation 
for public spirit, that he was in favour with all parties ; and 
Lepn of Salamis,. eminent for his blameless life. A message 
from the. Thirty and Critias required these men to be appre- 
hended and brouj^t to Athens. To be apprehended and to 
be condemned were nearly the same thing, and Leon, Nice- 
ratus, and Antiphon, were all delivered to the executioner. 

To these violent proceedingsTheramenes was opposed. To 
get. rid of him was an object of consequence to Critias. The 
council was summoned ; a body of men, with concealed arms, 
surrounded the hall ;, the Thirty attended, and Theramenes 
was in his place among them, when Critias rising, in a set 
speech, accused him of meditating treason against the exist- 
ing government. Stating no facts amounting to treason, by 
any knowx^ law ; and contending, not on the gronnd of pub- 
lic law, but of convenience to the party, he argued, that the 
accused should be capitally condemned* 

Xheramenes adapted his defence to existipng circumstan<;e8. 
He addressed himself rather to the fears and feelings th^n to 
the conscience and justice of his judges ; and he so demon- 
strated the expediency of the measures which he had always 
recommended) and not only the iniquity, but the danger of 
those pursued by Critias^^that be disposed a.majority of the 
council in his fayi^ur. 
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' Hie n^oment was crkacal* Crittas wan aware diot Im tmn 
ruin could now scarceiy fail to follow die miscamsge of fau 
purpose against Theramenet. He west out, and direded 
Kis arned attendants to show diemsdves. Retomittg, tlieii^ 
he addressed die council thus : ^ I esteem it a duty ot wf 
statiofi" (he was president of the Thirty) ^ to prevent those 
acting under me in the administration fitom being deceived 
and misled. I shall therefore take upon myself to do what 
the present emergency requires. The crowd at your doois 
have declared, they will not rest under the acquitted of ona 
whose known purpose is the overthrow of the oligaicliy* In 
the new code it is enacted, that the citia&ens of the cotalogoe 
dhall be liable to capital punishment only fvom the judgment 
of the council ; but over all others the authority of the Thirty 
is absolute. I, therefore, confident of your unanimous ap- 
probation, strike the name of Theramenes from the cata-^ 
k>gue, and we, the Tliirty, condemn him to death." 

To Athenians, familiar under their democracy- with the 
most anomalous and tyrannical measures of govemittettt, 
these proceedings were not astonishing. No oppoitttiod was 
made to them, either among the Thiity or by the council. 
Theramenes saw that his destruction was resolved upon, and 
instantly had recounse to what alone seemed to aflbidr a 
chance for safety. He sprang to the -akar, and thence claimed 
iSie protection of a law lately made. ^^ As for this altar,"- he 
said, ^^ I knoiitf its sacredness will not protect me, but I- will 
at least show, that the impiety of those mentis equal to their 
injustice. Yet I cannot but wonder, that you^ cotmseUors, 
men of rank and high worth, will not assert your own cause ; 
fbr the name of any of you may foe erased from the cat^»gue 
with as little ceremony as mine." 

The herald of the Thirty had been dispatched to oommand 
the attendance of those big^ officers of justice cdfted the 
Eleven, who were already gained to the views of Critias. 
They entered the council hall with their ususd attendants, 
while Theramenes was stiU speaking from the idtar. Critias 
immediately told them, diat Theramenes had been con- 
demned to death according to law ; andeommaaded themta 
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^ vAiit,. in C f ■ •qij M i c^ «f tkit concUnmatioB, iiccaine ibeir 
duty. In vftin Therames alleged its illegality and impietjr. Tbe 
.*coiiiioil| aw«d by those aiound tbe hall, now known to be 
.anM({» mm patstve $ and SUit^rus, the most dadbg of tbc 
Glenen,' sat 4ihe taraiptt af Uyhig hands on Theramensa, 
"dragged him from the akar, smd hurried him away to the 
prison. Thei^menes, wkh «xetted voice, cndeavou^td to 
itseite <he people in Us fiM^our* The peofjei accustomed lo 
4Mti, and iiqpi>^vuped to resist, made no stir* la the prison, 
^ deaidly potion 'being bvaught, Tberamenes 4rank it widi 
-M sevene ^ountanasioe, and dien, tinUmg the reversed 9W9 
wd, as a i^naining drop fcU, ^^ This libation is for the wor- 
"iby Oitias;^ 

Biibety cwas absolntely necessary to 4ie Thirty, for fce^ 
^mg the tbi»e chansand c^their catalogue firm to their paitf. 
'To give thcttt the most decided pre-eminence, and, on d^e 
.either h^nd, to ta|e >the strongest precautions against dx)ae, 
not of the catalogue, was indispensable. But the n^easi^ 
eGf bribing hji^ would 4iarry with it 4ihe necessity.^ incasaft^ 
i^p4oIeace nod.new crimes. The /deadi «if Theramcnes bad 
been a prepai»tary atop. That «fak leader being aemoved^ 
aneaauscB ibe most violemt and injurious against .the muki- 
^tode, already deprived of arms, were no longer acruplad. 
^Lands and oounary^iooses were sdzed lor the benefit iif^the 
Thirty and their adhesenis ; and ahordy, an ovdcr waaiB<> 
%ued for all, not ef die catalogue, to quit Athena. The 
greater jpare^ook refuge in Pirssus, but there the jeakusy of 
then: oppreason did not idlow them long to remain* The 
ruling party, in the neighbouring dty of Megara,.and in the 
iftkore poweffid city of Thebea, was friendly 4olfaeir cauae ; 
Thebes, aocordiogly, and Megara, jbeoame crowded with 
Athenian fugitives. 

' Among dKise whom the tytanny of the ThhrCy had eariy 
. driven M seek safety an banidiment waa Tbra&ybulus. He 
f««tdad in Bttotia, and /was watching lor movements finrour* 
a^e to his views^ He 4|uicUy decided upon his plans. It 
was scarcely «ix aAooihs «fter jdie estaUishment of the Thinly, 
>Mfien, with -only i^bont seieenty heavy-armed aoUiees, he 
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seized upon Phyle, an Attic fortrieas, near the Bceotiaii 
bctdcr. 

This gave litde alarm to the Thirty, who trusted that they 
could easily present depredation on the neighbouring lands, 
by marching immediately against the litde ganison. Phyfe 
was scarcely more than twelve miles from Adiens. Reach- 
ing it, therefore, early in the dxy^Aty direedy led their for- 
ces to the assault, but with theiU success which, in that age, 
commonly attended attacks upon fortified places. In thrar 
hurry, however, to crush an enemy at so short a' distance 
from the town, and supposed to be so litde able to resist diem, 
they had omitted to bring tents and camp equipage. Ne- 
vertheless, they resolved to remaih before die place, and im- 
mediately began a contravaUation. That sataie night a heavy 
fall of snow so distressed them, that next morning they with- 
drew hastily to Athens, and with 'so litde order, that mudh 
of their baggage was taken by the activity of the pursuing 
eneniy. 

The Thirty, even after their miscslrriage against Phyle, 
seemed to have apprehended nothing from its garrison be- 
yond excursions for plunder. To obviate this, they sent the 
greater part of their Lacedaemonian troops, with a body of 
their own horse, to a station near the place. But the credit 
of success having enabled Thrasybulus to increase his forces, 
he marched with seven hundred men, and surprized the camp 
of the Thirty at day-break, killed a hundred and twenty of 
their heavy-armed soldiers, and put the rest to flight. 
: This unexpected stroke produced an eflect on the minds of 
men far beyond its real importance. The partizans of the 
Thirty were so alarmed, that the tyrants £h6msdlves doubted 
whether they would be safe even in Adiens till assistance 
might be obtained from Lacedsemon. ' 

At the head of the cavalry, therefore, Critias went to 
Eleusis. All the Eleusinian people of age to bear arms were 
summoned, under pretence of a muster for ascertainidgtheic 
strength, as a garrison for their town^ EVery man, as hts 
name was enrolled, was ordered to go through the gate lead- 
ing to the shore. Without the wall the Athenian cavalry 
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were posted, with some of the Thirty attending. These 
pointed out the suspected as they passed sin|^y, and the ser- 
vants of the cavalry seized and bound them. The scrutiny 
being conq;>leted, they were immediately marched to Athens, 
and delivered into the .custody of the Eleven, 

These unfortunate men, together with some who, fcgr the 
same crime of suspected disaffection, had been brought from 
Salamia, were at the mercy of Critias and his associates. But 
an infernal policy dictated farther ceremony. To strengthen 
the tie between himself and his chosen three thousand, Cri* 
tias determined to make these his accomplices in every 
crime, and sharers in the consequent enmity and abhorrence 
of men. On the following day, therefore, the three thousand 
of the catalogue, together with the cavalry, were assembled 
in the odeum, or theatre of music, and, lest all should not Jbc 
sufficiently zealous in the cause, or sufficiently obsequious to 
the Thirty, the Lacedaemonian garrison attended. Criuas 
addressed the Athenians in these extraordinary terms : ^' In 
the government which w;e have been establishing, your inter- 
est has been considered equally with our own. Sharing 
therefore its advantages, you will not refuse to share with us 
its dangers. Your common voice must ratify an order for 
the execution of the prisoners yesterday brought hither ; that 
your security and your peril may rest on the same foundation 
with ours." Suffrages were pven by ballot, but openly, that 
it might be seen if any were untrue to the cause, and the 
prisoners from Eleusis and Salamis, in all about three hun*' 
dred, were condemned by one vote. 

So ineffectual was the horrid policy of Critias to secure his - 
command oyer , Attica, that, soon after this massacre, Thra- 
sybulus, with about a thousand heavy-armed infantry, march^ 
ing by night, entered the town of Piraeus, open since it was 
dismantled by the Lacedaemonians, and took possession of it 
without opposition. The Thirty led their whole force to at- , -^^ 
^ck him. The extent of Piraeus being too great for his 
scanty numbers to defend, he moved to the adjoining suburb 
of Munychia, which afforded more advantageous ground. 
The Thirty did not delay their assault. Next to victory, 
des^th in battle was the n^ost desirable lot fot Critias^ and 
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4hat he WM fiMTtuaate enough to obuia* HippomoGbuBy ano- 
ther of the Thirty, was also ktUed, Hardly more than seven- 
ty of their feUowers had fallen, when the rest fled, and the 
victory of "[(lirasybulus was complete. 

When the pursuit ceased^ a truce fbr burial of the slain was 
In the usual form solicited by the defeated, and granted by 
the conquerors. Opportunity to communicate being thus 
had, numbers from both sides assembled- and conversftd ip- 
);ether. Among those from Pirseus was Cleocritus, herald 
of the mysteries, a man respected fbr his birth, connections, 
and abilities, las well as for the sacred office which he held. 
Having procured silence he addressed the tbrdag in a cona- 
liatory speech ; in which, professing for himself and his par- 
ty every disposition to friendly union with the Three Thousand, 
heifftpufed to die Thirty alone the evils suffered on boih-sidea. 
^^he Thirty," he said, ^^ merely to gratify an inordinate thirst 
of wealth and power, luld destroyed as many Athenian citii' 
zens in eight months, as all the Pdoponnesiatns in ten yeaaa ; 
jmd when no obstade existed to prevent their estafalishtng'a 
^eod government in peace, they hkd forced on this moat 
ehaoaeful, cruel, wicked, and, to gods and nwn, hateliil chal 
war." 

* 

This speech gaining anxious attention ftx>tD the people, alaitt- 
ed their chiefs, who sedulously hurried then a^way . Next day 
At Thirty met, and, with faded hc^s, consulted conceiattBg 
their stairs : while. the three thousand were in ahercatien m 
various parts of the town, those who had been forward in tlie 
late violences were urging o{^>osition to the uttnosK agaiaat 
Thrasybulus and his adherents, while those who thou^t 
themselves less personally obnoxious, insisted on the neces- 
sky of an accommodation, unreservedly dedaringi they wodd 
no longer obey the Thirty. The result of the coQtendon was 
a resolution passed, in the form-o^ a decreer by which- the 
Thirty were deposed, and a council of ten, one ficofn • eadi 
ward, appointed in their room, for the' express purpoae oCac- 
gociating an accommodation wiA those in Pirsus. No re- 
distance was attempted by the fallen tyrants^ nor was* vioknee 
used against them. Two of their nuasber, EratosOieimaiisl 
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Pbeidott, W6r6 eketed membei^ cf the ccmbcU of Ten, the 
odiera i^liiied to £ku«s. 

Oppotttion to Critias had recommeiided Emtostbencs afid 
Pheid^ to the choice of the Three Thovaaad ; aftd a dtapt^- 
shion adverse to the Thirty was alao the supposed meiit of 
thitir new colleagues. But no sooner were the Ten invested 
with supreme authority than they betrayed their trust* Ap- 
pohued for the express purpose of negoeiatioQ whh Thrasy- 
bulus, they resolved not to do what would reduce them to 
the general level of Atheniaoi citi2ena. ^ A resolution pass^ 
Mltooppdse Thrasybulus; to nraimatn oligarchy; aad, in 
Mliaiice on support from Laced»mon,to exert themselves for 
the present hi defensive measures. 

Meanwhile the citizens, metics, and former inhabitants of 

' Athens^ i>f all denonuaations, who had fled from the tyranny 

> of the Thirty^ aUiu%d by the fame of the succesaea of THhi* 

*-'SybukiS) flocked to join him. The ^eater part, disarmed^' as 

. we hava already seen, by &e policy of Critias, brou^t only 

their pars^ai al>ility and zeal iin the cause ; but sdl were 

^ aedulotts m providing themselves to the beit of their skiU 

'^and'means ; some making duelds of wood ; some of wicker ; 

9iid| that no visible weakness of the material might encourage 

ibe <enemy, th^ whitened them all. Fdlowsbip in adversity, 

and unity of objecst^ uhder one able leader, prodioted concoid 

among them. About tbe^tnth day frbm thtii first occupa- 

tioQ of PiM\^, they ^solemnly pledged themselves to fidelity 

in the comanan cause ; aild then tame t6 a resolntion^ that 

die rights of citizenshq) should be common to 931 who should 

'^^Mthfittlly do Ae dut^ of soldiers, is the war in which they 

were engaged fbr the recovery of their country. They were 

now strong in hcsavy-amied, their l^ltt«8rmed were still more 

SHimeroos, and they had about seventy hocse. They com*^ 

maoded the country^ so that they were at no loss for provi«> 

sions ; and it was resolved, with general approbation, to be*- 

aiege the city. 

Iliough the projects of the Thirty seem, on a. first glance, 
as unaccmmtably rash and imprudem as grossly nefarious, 
yet tfa^ were^ in reidi^, not so lighdy founded. Critias had 
proposed, not to establish an independent dominion, but only 
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to be lord of Attica, under the sovereignty of Lacedaemon ; 
and he confided in the Three Thousand heavy-armed citizens 
of his catalogue, together with the greatest part of the Athe- 
nian cavalry, who were warm in his cause, and were a force 
sufficient, upon any emergency, till support from Lacedsemon 
could be cijtained. Attica, divided among three or four 
thousand families, would afford every man a maintenance. 
Every Athenian thus, like every Lacedemonian, would be a 
gentleman ; all the offices performed among modem nations 
by the lower classes of freemen, being executed by slaves^ 
An extraordinary concurrence of favouring incidents with 
bold and well concerted enterpnze, shook this system almost 
at the outset. 

Thrasybulus had chosen his time so well ; was so rapid 
in his measures, — and so favoured by contingencies ; that 
the revolution was on the point of taking place, before his 
opponents began to think any addition to their own strength 
was wanting. At length, nearly at the same time, ministers^ 
from the Thirty, in Eleusis, and from the Ten, in the name 
of the Three Thousand in Athens, reached Lacedsemon. 
The powerful interest of Lysander, whose credit was deeply 
concerned in the maintenance of the Lacedaemonian authority 
in Athens, sufficed to obtain for him the appointment of com- 
mander in chief in Attica, with the title of harmost, and for 
Libys, hib brother, the command of a squadron to co-operate 
y^iUti him. He procured a loan of a hundred talents for pay- 
ing troops, which he could easily hire among t)ie other states 
of Peloponnesus. He passed immediately to Eleusis, where 
he was soon joined by his mercenaries ; and he prepared to 
blockade Piraeus by land and sea. 

These arrangements seemed to threaten Thrasybulus and 
his followers with immediate ruin. Certainly no exertion <d 
prudence and bravery, on their part, could enable their scan- 
ty numbers and deficient resources to withstand the power 
of Lacedaemon. But, with very little bloodshed, the contest 
tefminated in a decree, that fifteen commissioners should be 
appointed, in conjunction with Pausanias, one of the two 
kings of Sparta, to settle, with the strictest inipartiality and 
equity, the differences existing among the Atheniai;i people. 
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This reso^atioa appears to have been faithfuUy and li- 
berally executed. The Athenians of all parties, the Thirty^ 
and some few who had acted in the most invidious offices 
under them only excepted^ were restored to their rights as 
Athenian citizens, an oath only being required of diem to 
keep the peace, and preserve a universal amnesty. Eleusis 
was given to the Thirty for their residence, and to be also a 
place of refuge for all, who, with them, might fear to live 
under the restored commonwealth. Matters being so far 
settled, Pausanias led away the whole of the Peloponnesian 
forces, leaving the Athenians of the city at perfect liberty 
with regard to their future civil government. 

The retreat oF the Lacedaemonian army was the signal foi^ 
Thr^sybulus and his followers to march to Athens. In so- 
lemn procession, they ascended into the citadel, and offered a 
sacrifice to Minerva. A general assembly was then held, to 
give the sanction pf the popular will to the measures which 
present circumstances might require. Phomisius proposed^ 
that land owners only should have votes in the general as* 
sembly, and be competent to the magistracy. Thrasybulua 
saw, that though the evils of the old government were great, 
this was not the proper remedy, nor would the times have 
borne it. By it, if resolved upon, more than five thousand, 
citizens would have sunk into a condition of little lAore se- 
curity to their persons and property than was possessed by 
slaves. In the absence of any just idea of a well regulated 
government, that portion of the people among the Greeks, 
which held the sovereign power, was despotic ; and the rest 
were their subjects, more depressed than the subjects of a»y . 
single despot. Thrasybulus recommended the complete re* 
jstoration of the constitution, as it stood before the appoiat- 
ment of the Thirty. The assembly decreed as he advised:, 
ail the magistracies were filled ; and the government re- 
sumed its antient form. 

TKus, by a course of conduct, as wise and -moderate in 
civil affairs as it had been bold and daring in military. opera- 
tions, Thrasybulus enjoyed the satisfaction while he lived, 
and through succeeding years has preserved the reputation of 
being the restorer of the Athenian commonwealth^ and the. , 
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second founder df Adieus. AtiSeft/1»dM^er,-#iUi m&t-ytst 
united under one government : it was divided between ft de*> 
snocratical republic, of which Athens, and ftn alifpiaf^y^ ei 
which Eleufrts was the capital ; an arrangement ftuitiilg ite 
policy of Lacedsemon, as it facHitated the fiieafite of holdnig 
all in subjection. As the Lacedaemonians wrote ne bo^t, 
and ibreigners had little access to the(ir city, we ^atreryVn^ 
tie acquainted with their domestic stflfairs. Thejr seete, hews- 
ever, to have been, at this time, so warmly engaged in domes- 
tic factions, that they had little leisure for interfering ki the 
afiairs of neighbouring states. Meanwhfle the people 'df 
Athens were alarmed with information, that those tn Bleuflk 
were engaging mercenary troopsJ A vehement jedlouty, aH- 
tural to those who expected no ahemative btrt death or ei^- 
triation from the success of the supposed design, in^ HBtety 
possessed the public mind. The service dF tSl aUe to beVr 
arms w^s strictly required ; and the whole stfengtli of -die 6ibf 
marched. The leaders in Eleusis, trusting tiiemseWes to 'a 
conference, were massacred; but perjury and bloodshed w^t 
no farther. Proposals of peace and complete amnestjr were 
offered and accepted ; and the refugees, mostly of the iMslUest 
and wealthiest families of Attics, were restored to the riglits 
of Athenian citizens. The multitude, who had ^e pewlnr In 
their hands, remained faithful to their engagements, and Ae 
government was carried on with harmony between tJiem.*^ 
Thus, at length, the Athenian commonwealth was complet^y 
restored, and all Attica re-united as its territory. 

Alcibiades seems to have possessed, in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, a large estate, apparently inherited from liis ances- 
tors ; for avarice, and that low dishonesty which lias the ac- 
cumulation of wealth for its object, were not among hisr vices. 
When he was a second time driven from the head cf his 
country's forces to seek sstfety in exile, his property, m Ae 
expectation of a great booty for the treasury, was strictljr en- 
quired after. But, though in issues from the treasury, and 
coUections from tributary states, the public moiiey which' had 
eome into his hands very greatly exceeded what had ever 
.fdlen Within the power of any former Athenian ^eniei^l, it 
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tras found, that he had not used the opportunity for private 
profit. 

Though in exile, Alcibiades enjoyed n^ost of the external 
means of happiness. But, as it often happens in human af- 
fairs that circumstances, apparently most desirable, lead to 
misfortune, so, the very credit of Alcibiades was the occasion 
that^ though in exile, the overthrow of his country involved 
his ruin. Athens was thought not in secure obedience to the 
Thirty or to Lacedsemon while Alcibiades lived ; and the au- 
thority or influence of that sovereign state pervading all the 
Grecian settlements, it was difficult to find a residence where 
lie could be safe. Perhaps too his disposition did not allow 
him to, rest in quiet security. Finding himself, however, 
threatened on his estate in the Chersonese, he passed over 
ioto Bithynia. . He had some confidence in the friendship, as 
well as in the tried honour of the satrap of that country, 
Phamabazus. But, little contented with safety there, he con- 
ceived projects, not simply for restoring himself to his coun- 
try, but for restoring his country to its former pre-eminence 
in Greece. His hopes were excited, and he proposed to go 
to Susa. Arrangements seem to have been in some forward- 
ness for his purpose, when^ in his residence in Bithynia, he 
was attacked by an armed multitude, whose provocation, or 
whose instigators, are not certainly known. Phamabazus 
and the Lacedaemonians have been accused ; but the many 
well attested proofs of the satrap's integrity, magnanimity, and 
honour, should exculpate him. The assailants, though an 
armed multitude, and opposed only by a few domestics, fear- 
ed to enter the house ; but they set fire to. it. Alcibiades then 
sallying out sword in hand, none durst await his assault**; but 
from a distance he was overwhelmed by a shower of darts 
and arrows. Nearly thus, according to all remaining ac«- 
counts, fell that extraordinary man, before he had reached 
his fortieth year. 

On the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, there follow- 
ed a suspension of the usual turbulence throughout Greece ; 
Attica only remaining, for some time, violently agitated. 

Thrasybulus, and those who with him guided the popular 
will, certainly deserve honour for the political calm which 
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Athens now enjoyed. Not the public measures only, but the 
public temper, was marked with a wise moderation and amag- 
nanimous liberality. Sycophancy was discouraged ; party wias 
nearly abolished. Several of those who had acted with the 
thirty ; who had served under them in the cavalry, their 
guard and principal support, were admitted into the council, 
and allowed to aspire to the highest civil and military offices. 
Harmony and internal quiet prevailed, such as, since the 
death of Pericles, had been unknown in Athens. 

While sobriety and moderation thus pervaded the public 
mind, a vain attempt was made, by the patriotic leaders, to 
put legal restraints upon democratical despotism. A law 
was proposed and enacted, declaring that no decree, whether 
of the council or even of the general assembly, should be 
valid, in opposition to the law as then established. But the 
restraint of law in an unbalanced democracy was a phantom, 
which party leaders easily taught their favouring majority in 
the sovereign assembly to despise. The constitution, there- 
fore, remained unaltered ; the /orm^ temper of the govern- 
ment soon returned ; and all its inherent evils again broke 
out. Party spirit resumed its violence-«-tyranny again 
marked the decrees of the assembly. Even the amnesty, 
that solemn engagement, to which the whole people had 
sworn, as the very foundation of order and quiet in the res- 
tored commonwealth, was under various subterfuges viola- 
ted. If the interest of a party required the exdusion of 
some eminent man from the college of archons, or from the 
council, nice distinctions were taken to prove the cases of 
such men exceptions to the general pardon. Success, in such 
an argument, before the council, encouraged accusation, on 
similar grounds, in the ordinary courts, or before the assem- 
bled people, which might produce confiscation and banish- 
ment, or even death. Needy and profligate men caught at 
the opportunity ; and sycophancy revived, with all its public 
evils and all its private horrors. 

In a popular gbyemment, the art of public speaking cannot 
fail to be important. In Athens it was more Extensively 
so ; as no man, who possessed any thing, could by the most 
upright conduct be secure against prosecution; and as, 
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moreover, it was expected of the prosecuted, though friends 
or council might assist, that they should, nevertheless, also 
speak for themselves. The importance of eloquence, in a 
couH of justice, will also bear some proportion to the num- 
t>ers of which it is composed. Eloquence will often operate 
powerfully upon a jury of only twelve men ; the judge will 
check deception, inform ignorance, and correct misinforma- 
tion ; the informed and prudent members of the jury, while 
discussing the merits of the case among themselves, may ob- 
viacte the fascination of oratory up<m the ignorant, the pas- 
sionate, and the giddy. But in the Athenian courts, con- 
sisting of from five hundred to six thousand jurors, no con- 
ference could take place ; no salutary influence of the wiser 
few could easily affect the mass ; the decision must general- 
ly be that of iguQrance and/ passion, operated upon by the 
powers of contending speakers. Exasperated by eloquence, 
they (^ten condemned the innocent ; moved to pity, or even 
to favour, they acquitted and even honoured the guilty. 

In this state of things at Athens, it was unfortunate to be 
d^cieot in eloquence. A wealthy man unable to speak for 
himself in public, was doubly an object for the sycophants. 
Hence the profession of the rhetorician, who composed ora- 
tions to be spoken by others, arose, and gained high credit. 
Eminent men, of superior abilities, attached themselves to it, 
whose compositions, as valuable models of an important art, 
were collected and transmitted to posterity; and much of the 
works of two of the most eminent, Lysias and Jsocrates, for- 
tunately remain to us. 

Among the early objects of reviving sycophancy, we find 
Alcibiades, son of the extraordinary man of that name, by 
Deinomache, daughter of Megacles, the noblest and wealthy 
iest heiress of her time in Athens. The younger Alcibia- 
des made no figure in public life, proportionate to his father's 
fame. He inherited his father's fine person and his profli- 
gacy, without his talents. He is chiefly known to us through 
two orations, composed on different occasions by the two 
celebrated rhetoricians just mentioned, one in h^s accusation, 
the other in his defence. 
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The Athenian people had decreed a military expedition, 
and the generals were empowered to name the citizens 
who should serve. Party interest or party resentment 
prompting, several men of rank and property were catted 
upon to serve as common foot soldiers. Most of them, 
dreading the consequences of a despot's resentment, obeyed 
the injurious mandate ; but young Alcibiades dared to re- 
fuse. Mounting his horse, he joined the cavalry, and said, 
there he was in his post, there he was ready for the duty, 
which the constitution and the laws required of him. 

The oration composed by Lysias, for the prosecution, gives 
an unfavourable idea of the rhetorician himself ; of the prose- 
cutor, for whom he wrote ; of the court, to which the speech 
was addressed ; and of the general administration of law at 
Athens. Private revenge is a motive of the accuser directly 
and repeatedly avowed ; and not only the most illiberal per*- 
sonal abuse of the accused, but all that faction had ever truly 
or falsely imputed to his father, was urged to influence the 
tumultuary tribunal. 

In the oration against Alcibiades, we find the penal law 
against cowardice quoted. By a violent construction, the 
accuser endeavoured to persuade the court,, that Alcibiades 
was obnoxious to the penalty of this law, though not only hid 
service with the cavalry was admitted, but no battle had 
taken place. " But this is a case," says the accuser, ** that 
has not occurred before, since the restoration of the demo- 
cracy. It behoves you, therefore, to act, not merely as 
judges, but, in some degree, as legislators ; not confining 
yourself to a strict construction of the law as it stands, but 
* rather deciding how the law should ever, hereafter, be under- 
stood. Alcibiades, regularly summoned for the infantry; having 
sought shelter in the less dangerous service of the cavalry, it 
Is a duty you owe to justice and to your country to presume 
his cowardice, as if a battle had actually been fought, and 
he had fled, and sentence ought to be pronounced according- 
ly." The strong contrast between the principle here incul- 
cated, and that which prevails in the United States, requiring 
the sUictest construction of penal laws, cannot fail to strike 
the American reader. 
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Akibiade$ had the good fortune to escape condemnation ; 
for, in his behalf^ the general himself came forward with his 
nine colleagues, declaring, that, although Alcibiades had been 
regularly summoned to serve in the infantry, yet he had had 
their leave to act with the cavaliy. 

Among the numerous prosecutions of this period, that of 
Andodices, on a charge of impiety, deserves particular no* 
tice. Two orations, pronounced in that remarkable trial, 
remain to us, one, in accusation, composed by Lysias, the 
other, in defence, by the accused himself. 

Andodices was bom of one of the most illustrious families 
of Athens. His great-great-grandfather, Leogoras, was a 
leader of the party in opposition to the Pisistratidae, and 
commanded the exiled people in a successful battle against 
the tj^ants. His grandfather, Andodices, commanded a 
fleet, with reputation, in the Corinthian war which preceded 
the Peloponnesian. His father, Leogoras, was first commis- 
sioner in a treaty for peace with Lacedsemon. Andodices 
himself was familiar, by means of his birth and connexions, 
with men of the highest rank in the republic, when he be* 
came implicated in that accusation of profaning the myste* 
ries, and mutilating the statues of Mercury, which first drove 
Alcibiades from his country. 

The speech in accusation, written by Lysias, remains to us 
nearly entire. Little solicitous to conyince reason, he has 
appfied to the passions, and especially to that of superstitious 
fear. His great object was to persuade the assembly pf the 
people, that the impiety of Andodices, if not expiated by his 
death, would implicate the court and the whole common- 
wealth in his guilt, and that the greatest misfortunes, public 
and private, might be reasonably apprehended from the con« 
sequent anger of the gods. 

The speech of Andodices, in his own defence, is a mas^ 
terly and manly composition. In the conclusion of it, An- 
dodices endeavoured to take advantage of the popularity of 
his family, and the merit of his ancestors. ^^ If you destroy 
me," he says, ^- my family is extinct : and does the family of 
Andodices and Leogoras deserve so to perish ? and is it not 
a reproach to the commonwealth th^t their house should be 
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oecuiHed, aa during my exile it was, by Cleophon, the musi- 
cal instrument maker I that house, which has furnished com- 
manders of your forces, who have won many trophies by 
land and by sea ; magistrates, who have filled aU the highest 
ofEces of your government, through whose hands the public 
treasure has passed, and who never turned any to their own 
profit ; a family, who never had cause to complain of the 
people, not the people of them, and of whom, from renK>test 
antiquity, whence they trace themselves, never were before 
brought into a situation to supplicate your mercy. 

*^ If they are now all dead, let not their good deeds be for- 
gotten. Rather let their persons be present to your imagina- 
tion, soliciting your protection for me. For sdias ! whom, 
among the living, can I bring forward to move your commi- 
seration ? My father i no, he is no more. Brothers ? I never 
had any. Children f I have none yet bom. Be you there- 
fore to me, instead of a father, of brothers, of children. To 
you I betake myself : you I implor^. Be advocates to your- 
selves in my favour, and while, to supply the deficient popib> 
lation of the city, you are admitting Thessalians and Andri- 
ans to its rights, detote not to destruction your true citizens, 
whom, certainly, more than strangers, it behoves to be good 
citizens, and who want neither the will nor the ability to 
be so." 

It was usual, in the criminal courts of Athens, to try all 
expedients for impressing the passions of the numerous tri- 
bunal. Pitiable sights were 6fFered to the eyes, and pitiable 
tones to the ears : aged parents, weeping wives, and helpless 
children, were brought forward to assist, or to obstruct jus- 
tice, by the most affecting entreaties. Andodices, after 
having urged that degrading supplication, which the tyran- 
nous temper of the people made necessary, assumed a more 
dignified manner of defence. 

The decision was against Andodices, but not to the extent 
that his enemies had proposed. His life was not affected. 

What weve the real merits or demerits, either of Andodi- 
ces or his prosecutors .and political opponents, is not very 
clearly indicated by any memorials now remaining. But We 
gain, from their /united testimony, the most undeniable evi- 



dBOce of the evils inhereat in the Athenian constitution ; its 
gross^ tyranny; the immoderate temptation, and the endleM 
opportunities it afforded, for knavish adventurers in politics. 
We also learn from them, that a strong disposition to reli- 
gious persecution prevailed among the Greeks of tHelr age ; 
insomuch that, tvbere the supposed interests of religion inter* 
fered, all forms of justice were set at nought. 

Mamy, in modem Europe, have spoken in rapturous lan« 
guage of the virtuous ages of Greece, and especially of 
Athens, as of s<»iethiag not only well known by fame, but 
undoubtedly once existing. When it existed, nevertheless, 
even in their invaginations, it seems impossible to ascertain. 

During the period upon which we are engaged, the age of 
Plato, Xenc^hon, smd philosophy, morality seems not only to 
have been not better practised, but even toot better under- 
stood, than in Homer's time. That might made right, espe- 
cially in public transactions, was a tenet very generally avow- 
ed. There were those who contended, that in private as in 
public affairs, whatever was clearly for a man's advantage 
he might reasonably do ; and even sacrifice was performed, 
and prayer addressed to the gods for success, in wrong. 

Yet, while not only morality but politics were defective 
among the Greeks to a degree to excite wonder, science was 
in esteem ; and had, in some branches, the foundation already 
laid of all that is now most valued in them. Grecian philoso- 
phy is said to have had its origin from Thales ; and he is said 
to. have acquired it in £gypt. The circumstances of indi- 
viduals, in the Grecian commonwealths, were more favoura- 
ble for the cultivation of science, than a transient view of the 
political state of the country might lead us to suppose. Few 
had large incomes ; but numbers lived in leisure, mostly main- 
tained by the labour of slaves ; and, assembled in towns, each 
communicated with all. Manners were thus formed ; polite- 
ness was diffused ; genius was invited to display itself. At 
the same time, minds capacious and active, but less daring, 
less turbulent, or more honest, avoiding the thorny imd miry 
paths of ambition, would naturally turn themselves to the 
new modes of employment and of distinctiim, which the in- 
troduction of science offered. A lively imagination was 
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among the national characteristics of the Greeks, and, from 
the earliest accounts of the nation, we find, that whenever 
new kiiowledge appeared, it was received with eager atten- 
tion. 

From the light acquired by Thales in Egypt, arose what 
hais obtained the name of the Ionian school of philosophy. 
Thales is said to havebeen the first among the Greeks, who 
calculated an eclipse of the sun, and hence, perhaps, we may 
best conjecture the extent of his science, and the kind of phi- 
losophy that he chiefly cultivated. Soon after him Pythago* 
ras, driven by political troubles from his native Ionian island 
Samos, diffused information nearly similar, and derived from 
the same source, among the Grecian towns of Italy. Thales, 
as well as' Pythagoras, is said to have mixed. some valuable 
moral precepts with the instruction which he communicated 
on other sciences. It does not appear that they attempted to 
reduce morality to a system, and therefore, though they may 
have deserved highly as moral 4)reachers, they seem hardly 
to have had any proper claim to the title of moral philoso- 
phers. 

The calculation of an eclipse of the sun led the mind to 
more amusing speculation, and left the passions free. The 
formation of the world, the nature of matter and of spirit, 
the laws of the heavenly bodies, were, therefore, subjects 
which, in the intervals of political strife, deeply engaged the 
minds of the Asiatic Greeks. But books were yet so rare, 
that few could study in retirement. Knowledge was commu- 
nicated in discourse, and the gymnasia and public porticoes, 
built for exercises of the body, became places of meeting 
for the culture of the mind. 

The love of science is universally said to have been first 
communicated, among the Athenians, under the able and be- 
nign administration of the Pisistratidae. But science itself 
was then in its infancy, and its immediate growth, in Athetis, 
was checked by the violence of political contest which' pro- 
duced the ensuing revolution, and kept low by the long aob- 
sisting fervor of party spirit. The Persian invasions quickly 
following, absorbed all attention, and the great poUtical ob- 
jecl^which afterward engaged the general mind, left litdc 
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Iekur« for specohtii^ pursuits. It vas not until the superior 
talents of Pericles bad quieted the storms of var and faction, 
that science revived at Athens with new vigour. Anazago- 
ras of Clazomene, the ]M-eceptor and friend of Pericles, pos- 
sessed t^ all; the learning of the Ionian school^ is said first 
tp have introduced what might properly be called philosophy. 
To him is attr%Qted the first conception of one eternal, al-, 
mighty, and all good Being, or as he is sadd to have express- 
ed himself, a perfect mind independent of body, as the cause 
€»* Creator of all things. . The gods received in Greece, of 
course, were low in his estimation ; the stm and moon, com- 
monly reported divinities, he held to. be mere material sub- 
stances ; the sun a globe of stone, the moon an earth, nearly 
similar to ours. A doctrine so repugnant to the system on 
which depended the estimation of all the festivals, proces- 
sions, sacrifices, and oracles, which so fascinated the vulgar 
niind, was not likely to be propagated without reprehension. 
Even the science which enabled him to calculate an edipse 
was offensive, inasmuch as it lowered the importance, and in- 
terfered with the profits; of priests, augurs, interpreters, tod 
seers. An accusation of impiety was therefore instituted 
against Anaxagoras ; and all that the power and influence of 
Pericles coiild do for bis valued friend, was to procure him 
the means of escape from, Attica, 

" To men living in an independent and an imperious demo- 
cracy, whatever might best enable them to sway the minds 
of their fellow citizens, and, through such influence, i;aise 
themselves to commanding, dignified, and profitable, public 
situations, would be the most interesting science. He, who, 
knowing more than others, could also express himself better, 
would command attention in the public assemblies. That 
general education therefore, which gave the greatest advan- 
tage to-talents .for public speaking, a knowledge of letters and 
language, <^ mathematics, of laws, of history, of men and 
manners, whatever might contribute to form what we call 
taste, which enables the possessor to give advantage to every 
thing, by his manner of speaking and acting, and still more 
to avoid whatever can excite disgust or contempt, would be 
in the highest request. 

VOL. IV. [24] 
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: Yet then voidd be able men, ta whom» in ihe turi>iil«we 
of die Goreciaii demecracieft, public situations would be WtAni 
isvking. In acme of thcamalkir stales, they w«r$. b^eat^ 9 
soaring amUtion ; in the larger, amid the competition of 
ttUBsbers^ success would to many be hopeless ; soKie Bim, 
possessing high mental faculties, nug)^ want strength of body 
er powers of elocutbn ; and many would be cacclude^d pr de^ 
temd by unfortunate party connections. From among aU 
these therefore, some, instead of putting themselves^ forwai4 
for public situations, sought the less spl^ulid, but safer adr 
vantages, to be derived from comaw^nicaling to others Ihat 
science, and that taste, which might enable them to become 
coimiderable as pdblic men. Athens wast al^i^ys tl|e gr^ 
field for acquiring fame and pirofit in this line^ yet those who 
first attained eminence in it were fi>reignei»« Go^gias, of 
Leontium, in Sicily, formeiiy noticed as chief of an embassy 
from his own city to Athens ; Prodicus, of 1^ liltle island of 
Ccoe ; and Hippias, of Elis. All these are said ^o bftvf 9^ 
quired very considerable riches by their professioii. T\^ 
success, therefore, invited numbers to follow lheil*e3(ai3^pl^ 1 
and Greece, but especialfy Athens^ shortly ahpi^i^d ^i^ 
those, who, under the name of sophists :or pa'ofes^|» of wip»« 
dom, undertook to teach every science. Th^ .^^aripi^ ^n^ 
deamess of books gave high value to that l^^^iog^ wJ^b 9 
man, with a well stojr«d mind, and a ready 99d cle£^ locu- 
tion, could communicate. None without elpqu€;n$;e coi^ 
smder^ake to be instructors, so that the sqphists, in giyiiiig 
lessons of eloquence^ were themselves the exapple. They 
frequ.enised all places of public rrsoi^ where th^y i^CQpiiy^eiid- 
.ed tfai^maelves tonotioe, by .an>ost<&ntatipu9d|4pl9jy of :$^ir 
jsbilities in disputation amoifig m^ aQolber) or wi^ whpavfr 
would converse with them- 

In the competition thus, arising, mefx of jy^e^i^^,. father 
than of S0U4 abilities, would often ^19 the .inpst ^extensivf 
estimation. Many oS them, indeed^ w>ldd talceeither si4^ 
iof any question, poUtical or moral, and. it ^at gen^^r^y Ibeir 
glory to make the WQr9t;appear the bitter cawe. 

The profession of sophist had not jlo^g flouriisH^i Tfiysu 
the singular talents, and singular mawers afd purii^^ .pf 



Socraies, son of Sopboniscns, engaged pcMic allttiilioii. I»- 

hetititig a very scanty fortune, he had a nsind wholly intebt 

upon the acquisition and comnMBiication of knowledge. The 

dublkne princx[de8 of theology taught by Anaxagoras, sMide 

an early impression upon his asind. They led hiaa to €oty- 

aider what should be the duty owed \yy nan^ lo'such a \mm^ 

-as An»:agoras described his Create to be, and it struck fannff 

that if the providence of Ckid interfered in the govemmeot 

of this world, the duty of man to man must be a principal 

branch of die duty of raan to God. It stmck him fitftb«, 

diat though the favourite enquiries of the philosophers cotah 

eeming the natui^ of the Deity, die fonnation of the worid, 

the laws of die heavenly bodies, might enlarge and tmpmw 

<the minds of a few specidative men, yet dw investigatiKm of 

the aocial duties was ininitely more important, a»d nughi^ be 

infinitely more useful to mankind in general. 

We are informed, by his disciple Xenophon^ how he passed 
Jib time* He was always in puUic. Early in the morning, he 
went to die walks and the gymnasia ;. when the agOra fiDcd, 
he was diere ; and in the afternoon, wherever he could find 
•most company. Generally, he was the principal speaker. 
The fiveHness of his iqanner made his conversatian amusuig 
as well as instructive ; and he denied its advantages to no^ 
body. But he was, neverdieless, a most patient hearer, and 
preferred being the hearer, whenever, others were present, 
aUe and disposed to give valuable information to the comr 
pany. He did not commonly refuse the invitations, wkicfc 
he frequfintly received to private entertainments} but he 
would undertake no private instruction, nor could anysoKcir 
tation induce him to relieve his poverty, by accepting, like 
the sophists and rhetoricians, a reward for what he gave in 
public. 

If we may fodieve his own account, reported by his twp 
prineipid disciples, he believed himself divinely impelled to 
the enfll^loyment to which he devoted his life, enquiring and 
teaching the duty of man to man, A divine .spirit, in his 
idea, coastandy attended him $ whose vcHce, distiacdy heardf 
never expressly commanded what be was indisposed to do; 
but fit^uendy foxfaad what he h«d intended. To unveil the 
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nature of Drity wia not among his pretensidns. He only in- 
siated on the perfect goodness and perfect wisdom of the Sa* 
preme God, ^e Creator of all things, and the constantsuper- 
intendence of his providence over the affairs of men. As in- 
cluded in these, he held that every thing said, or ma^y 
wished by nien, was known to the Deity ; and that it. was 
impossible he could he pleased with evil. The unity of God^ 
though implied in many of his reported discourses, he woold 
not in direct terms assert-*and carefully avoiding to dispute 
the existence of the multifarious . gods acknowledged in 
Greece, he strongly denied the weaknesses, vices, and crimes 
commonly imputed to them. So far, however, from propo* 
sing innovation in the forms of w(»rship and religions cere- 
monies, so various in the Grecian states, he held, that men 
(ionld not in these matters do wrong, if they followed the 
laws of their own country, and the institutions of their fore- 
fathers. He was therefore regular in sacrifices, both npon the 
public altars and in hb family. He seems to have been per* 
suaded that the Deity, by various signs, revealed the future 
to men by oracles, dreams, and all the various; ways nmsdiy 
acknowledged by those conversant in augury. ^^ Where the 
. ,wisdom of men cannot avail," he said,^^ we should endeavour 
to gain information from the gods, who will not-refuse intel- 
ligible signs to those to whom they are propitious." Accord- 
ingly he consisted oracles himsc^, and he recommended the 
same practice to others, in every doubt, on important occa- 
sions. 

The state of the Athenian government in his time, coidd 
not invite a man of Socrates' disposition to oiTer himself as a 
candidate for any political situation. He thought he might 
be infinitely more useful to bis. country in the singular line 
which he had chosen for himself. Accordingly he not only 
refrained from soliciting office, but he took no part in any 
pofitical contest. In the several revolutions which occurred, 
he was perfecdy passive. But he refused no exertilm : on 
the contrary, he was active in every thing that he thought 
.decidedly the duty of a citizen. When called upon to serve 
among the heavy-armed, he was exemplary in the duties of 
a private soldier, and, as such, he fought at Potidsa, Amphi« 
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polis, md Dcliimi. We find him also in civil oflice ; atone 
time president of the general assembly, and, at another, a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred. In both sitoationa 
he distinguished himself by his unbending integrity. When 
president, he resisted the violence of the assembled people, 
who voted a decree contrary to the constitution. Neither 
threats nor intreaties could move him to give it the necesr 
sary official sanction. As a member of the council, we have 
db'eady seen him in the office of prytanis at the trial of the 
six generals, when his persevering resistance to the injustice 
of popular tyranny was rendered useless, through the want o£ 
equal firmness in his colleagues, who yielded to the storm. 
Under the Thirty we have again seen him, not in office in« 
deed, but daring to refuse an unworthy and illegal office, 
which the t}Tanny of the alUpowerful Cr itias would have 
thrust upon him. 

When he was six or seven and forty years of age, he was 
held up to public scorn upon the stage, by his own name, as 
one of the dramatis persons in the comedy of Aristophanes 
called the Clouds, yet extant. In it, Socrates is exhibited as 
a flagitious, yet ridiculous, pretender to the occult sciences, 
conversing with the Clouds as divinities, and teaching the 
principal youths of Athens to despise the received gods, and 
to cozen men. The audience, accustomed to look on defa^ 
nation with carelessness, applauded the wit of the scene, and 
even gave general approbation to the piece ; but the high esti- 
mation of die character of Socrates denied complete success 
to the poet. 

Two or three and twenty years had elapsed since the first 
representation of the Clouds. The storms of conquest, and 
of four revolutions in the civil government of the country, 
had passed, when a young man named Melitus, went to the 
king archon, and, in the usual form, delivered an accusa- 
tion against Socrates, «nd pledged himself to prosecute. The 
information ran thus : ^^ Melitus, son of Melitus, of the bo- 
rough of Pitthos, declares these upon oath against Socrates, 
son of Sophoniscus, of the borough of Alopece : Socrates is 
guilty of reviling the gods whom the city acknowledges, and 
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of pretchtng other new gods t takeover, he is guilty of 6bi> 
roptifigthe youth. Ftoaky^ death." 

Though not stated in tbs indictment, it was urged against 
Socrates by his prosecutors^ before the court, that he was 
disaffected to the democracy ; and, ia proof, they afirmed it 
to be notorious, Aat he had ridiculed what die Athenian eon* 
stitation prescribed^ the appointment to magistracy by lot. 

Socrates wa^ not inclined to deny his disappr o b a 6on of the 
Athenian constitution. His defence itself cobtains matter, 
which, under the jealous tyranny of the Athenian democrat, 
would subject a man to the penalties of high treason. >^ You 
well know," he said, ^^ Athenians, that, had I engaged in 
pnblic husinew, I should long ago hare perished without 
procuring any advantage either to you or to myself. L^ n(yt 
the truth offimd you : it is no peculiarity of your de A iotraty, 
or of your national character : but, wherever the peo)^ is 
sovereign, no man who shall dare honestly to oppose htjus- 
tice, frequent «id extravagant injustice, can avoid desftuti^ 
tion." 

Without this proof indeed, we might reasonably b^eve, 
diat though SocrflLtes was a good and &ithiul subject, and 
would promote no sedition or political violence, yet he could 
not approve of the Athenian constitudon. He wished far 
wfaoleseme changes by gentle means ; and it seems even to 
have been a principal object of the labours to which he dedW 
cated Mmself, to infuse principles into the rising generation, 
that might bring about insensibly some desirable change. Hk 
scholars were chiefly sons of the wealthiest citizens, whose 
easy circumsttoces afibrded leisure to attend him, and some 
of these zealously adopting his tenets, were forward, after 
his example, to engage in disputation upon all the subje^to 
on which he was accustomed to discourse. Thus employed^ 
and thus fallowed, those who govoned, or desiried to gO^ 
vem, the commonwealth, through their influence among the 
many, might consider him as one who was, or might beooaae, 
a farmidable adversary ; nor wns it difficult to excite populnr 
jealousy against him. 

Melitus, who stood forward as his principal accuser, was, 
as Plato informs us, in no respect a man of great considersi- 



tkp* lie w^ > ppet^ 9i4 stood forward m l]i< comiaoii 
cai^fe of the po^t^, whQ e^^oaed the doctrint of Socrates iiH 
j\irifm^ t^ their i9t«re%t, Vnsi^ported) hi^ accusation would 
h^y^ t^D Dpwise foi^nidable. He seems, however^ to hav^ 
l^^j^ a mf re jii^trum^iei^ in the huaio^aa, and was soon joioed 
6y l^ycpp, ope pf ^« i»oat powerful speakers of the ag«« 
]Lyi:Q^ wa$ the ay^^w^ patron of the rhetoricians, who, «a 
W^Jl gs tb^ po^tft, thwght their interest ii^ured by the philo^ 
soph^r's doctrine, With Lycon, Anytus^a wan sijarcely set 
cond to any in the commonwealth in rank and general esti- 

PFlfliitiQn, declared hin^c^if a supporter of tbeprosecutAn. No- 
thing ip tt^ accu9vation coxAiij by any known law of Athena, 
affect the life of the accused. Ia the United States, no man 
WGAild be p\it upon his trial on so vague a charge : no gnmd 
jury Jweuld listen to it. Put in AtbQns> if the party was 
^rong ^ough, it signified Ut^^ what was law. When Ly« 
con and A^tu9 came forward, Socrates saw that his fate was 

alr^ddy decided. 

The course of his life, however, and the turn of hia 
dioughts for many years, had so prepared him for all events, 
thatf far from being alarmed at the prc^Mibility of his con* 
4^innat|on, he rather rejoieed* as If, at his age, it were a for*, 
tunate Qccurrencef He was pf!ff^ui4ed of the soul's immor^ 
t^ity, and of the superintending provM^ence of a beneficent 
J^eity, ij^hose favoui[ he had f^ays been assiduously ca)de»f 
VOjLiring to deserve* M^ fear dc^^ he said* as the great- 
eat evil, ^d yet no Jsaan knows that i| may not be the great* 
est good." If, indeed* great joys were In proepect, he might 
itegret the evei^ but at his years and with his scanty for* 
^ne, tbpygh he iv^ happy enpugh at seventy a^ll to pre^ 
fierve be^h body and wnd in vigour, y^t even his present 
gratii&ci^lQna xm»% necessarily soon deeay . To avoid, therer 
^et th^ «tU9 of age, pain» sickness, decay of sight, decay of 
hes^r^mg^ perl|$^ decay of understanding, by die easieat of 
df^tlia, (£pr such tjie Athenian mode of e]^ecution by a 
drwg^t qf hendo(;k waa reputed,) eould ^u^ he o^er thm a 
b^es^^pg. 

Xcap^^iihon as^y99 ^hat, by descending tp a little supplica^on, 
Sbcrates might easily have obtained an acquittal. No in* 
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treaty of his friends, however, could pemumde him to an act 
of un worthiness. On the contrary, in his defence, he told 
the people, that he did not plead for his own sake, but for 
theirs ;' wishing that they might avoid the guilt of an unjust 
condemnation. It was usual for accused persons to bewail 
their apprehended lot ; with tears to supplicate favour ; smd, 
by exhibiting their children upon the bema, to endeavour to 
excite pity. He thought it, he said, more respectful to the 
court, as well as more becoming himself, to omit every thing 
of the kind. 

Condemnation wrought no change upon him. He again 
addressed the court ; declared his innocence of the matters 
laid against him ; and observed, that even if every charge 
had been completely proved, still all together did not, ac- 
cording to any known law, amount to a capital crime. ^ But," 
in conclusion he said, ^^ it is time to depart. I to die ; you 
to live : but which for the greater good, God only knows." 

It was 'usual at Athens for execution very soon to follow 
condemnation. But it happened that the condemnation of 
Socrates took place on the eve of the day appointed for the 
sacred ceremony of crowning the galley which carried the 
annual offerings to the gods worshipped at Delos ; and im» 
memorial tradition forbade all executions till the sacred ves- 
sePs return. Thus the death of Socrates was respited thirty 
days ; and meanwhile his friends had free access to him in 
the prison. During all that time he admiraUy supported 
his constancy. Means were concerted for his escape ; the 
jailor was bribed ; a vessel prepared ; and a secure repeat 
in Thessaly provided. No arguments, no prayers, could 
persuade him to use the opportunity. He had always taught 
the duty of obedience to the laws ; and he would not furnish 
an example of their breach. To no purpose was it urged 
that he had been unjustly condemned : he had always held^ 
that wrong did not justify wrong. He waited with perfect 
composure the return of the sacred vessel ; reasoned on the 
immortality of the soul ; the advantage of virtue ; the hap- 
piness derived from having made it through life his pur- 
suit ; and, with his friends about him, took the fatal cup, 
and died. 
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Writers who, after Xenophon and Plato, have related the 
4eath of Socrates, seem to have held themselves bound to 
vie with tliose who preceded them in giving pathos to the 
story. The purpose here has been rather to show its con- 
Section with the politics of Athens, and to derive from the 
event some illustration of her history. The magnanimity of 
Socrates certainly deserves admiration ; but it is not that in 
which he most outshone other men. The singular merit of 
Socrates lay in the purity and usefulness of his manners and 
conversation : the clearness with which he saw, and the 
steadiness with which he practised, in a blind and corrupt 
&ge, all moral duties ; the disinterestedness and zeal with 
which he devoted himself to the benefit of others ; and the 

■r • 

enlarged and warm benevolence, whence his supreme, and 
lilihost only, pleasure seems to have consisted in doing good. 
The purity of christian morality is become so familiar in 
theory, that it passes almost for obvious, and even congenial 
to the human mind. Those only will justly estimate the me- 
rit of that near approach to it which Socrates made, who take 
the pains to gather, as they may from the writings of his 
cotemporaries and predecessors, how little conception was 
entertained of it before his time ; how dull to a just moral 
sense the human mind has really been^-how slow the pro- 
gress in the investigation of moral duties, even where not 
only great pains have been taken, but the greatest abilities 
zealously employed ; and, when discovered, how difficult it 
has been to establish them by proofs, that should be generally 
admitted by the reason of men. It is through the light which 
Socrates diffused by his doctrine, and enforced by his prac- 
tice, that his life forms an era in the history of Athens and 
of man. 

VOL. IV. [25] 
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Transactions of the Greets in Asia and Thrace. 

. By the event of the Peloponnesian war, the Asiatic Greeks 
changed the dominion of Athens, not for that of Laceddemop, 
the conquering Grecian power, but of the king of Persia, 
then the ally of Lacedaemon. About the same time, Darius, 
king of Persia, the second of that name, died. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Artaxerxes. 

On the decease of Darius, a jealousy, scarcely separable 
from a despotic throne, induced the new monarchy Arta- 
xerxes, to imprison his brother Cyrus ; but he soon restored 
him, not only to liberty, but to the great command entrusted 
to him by his indulgent father. Cyrus, nevertheless, resent- 
ed highly the indignity he had suffered ; and, not long after, 
sought the throne and life of Artaxerxes, at the instigation, 
as was said, of their common mother, Pary satis* It is cer* 
tain that, very soon after his return into Asia Minor, Cyrus 
began preparations with that criminal view. For a pretence, 
be seems not to have been totally without what the right of 
^ self-defence might afford ; yet his principal motives evidently 
were ambition and revenge. The disjointed, tottering, and 
crumbling state of that empire favoured his views. 

As soon as the design against his brother's throne was de- 
cided upon, Cyrus sedulously extended his connections among 
the Greeks. They alone, among the nations of. that time, 
knew how to train armies, so that thousands of men might act 
as one machine. To men of character, therefore, from any 
part of Greece, but especially from Peloponnesus, introduc- 
tion to Cyrus was easy. Through the long and extensive war 
lately concluded, Greece abounded with experienced officers, 
^nd with men of inferior rank, much practised in arms, and 
little in any peaceful way of livelihood. Opportunity was thus 
at hand, for raising a force of Grecian mercenaries, of almost 
unlimited number* 

Among the many Greeks admitted to the conversation and 
to the table of Cyrus, was Clearchus, a Lacedaemonian, who, 
after serving in the armies of his own commonwealth through 
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the Peloponnesian war, still found himself, at the age of fifty, 
uneasy in a state of rest. Looking all around for opportunity 
of military employment, an inviting field was offered to his 
view in the court of Cyrus. Thither he went, and, under a 
forbidding outside, a surly c6untenance, a harsh voice, and 
rough manners, the prince discovering in him the character 
he wanted, after a short intercourse, made him a present of 
ten thousand darics, or about $ 30,000. 

Clearchds did not disappoint this magnificent generosity. 
Military command and military adventure were his supreme 
delight ; and, in the circumstances of the age, a body of men, 
under his orders, was an estate. Employing therefore, the 
whole of the prince's present in raising troops, he offered, as 
an individual adventurer, that protection to the Chersonesites, 
harassed by incursions of the neighbouring barbarians, which, 
as a general of the Lacedaemonian forces, he had been com- 
missioned, but which the Lacedaemonian government, though 
claiming to be the protecting power of the Grecian name, had 
finally refused to afford. His service was accepted : and his 
sticcess against the barbarians, together with the uncommon ' 
regularity of lus troops in the friendly country, so gratified ' 
not the Chersonesites only, but all the Hellespontine Greeks, 
that, while he generally found subsistence at the expence of 
the enemy, they provided large pay for his'army, by voluntar}^ 
contribution. Hence, with a discipline severe sometimes to 
excess, he preserved the general attachment of those under 
him; and thus a body of troops, kept in th^ highest order, 
was ready for the service of Cyrus. 

The circumstances of Thessaly afforded another oppor- 
tunity. Aristippus, a Thessalian of eminence, probably 
banished by faction, had been admitted to the prince's fa- 
miliarity. Returning afterward to his own country, and be- 
coming head of his party, divisions were still such that civil 
war followed. Then Aristippus thought he might profit from 
that claim, which the ancient doctrine of hospitality gave him, 
upon the generosity of Cyrus. He requested levy-money for • 
two thousand men, with pay for three months.' Cyrus grant- 
ed them for four thousand, and six months. Thus another 
body of troops unnoticed was maintained for Cyrus* 
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Proxenus, a Theban, of the first rank and highest coiiiiex,* 
ions, of winning manners, and a character deserving esteem^ 
dissatisfied with the state of things in his own city, passed, 
at about the age of thirty, to the court of Cyrus, with the 
direct purpose of seeking employment, honour, and fortune, 
that he might earn the means of conferring, rather than lie un- 
der the necessity of receiving, favours. Recommended by such 
advantages, Proxenus not only obtained the notice, but won 
the^ friendship of Cyrus ; who commissioned him to raise 
forces in Greece, for a purpose which the Persian court 
could not disapprove-^the reduction of the rebellious Pisit 
dians. 

It became the care of Proxenus to obtain, in his foreign 
residence, the society of a friend, of disposition, acquire** 
ments, and pursuits congenial to his own. With this view he 
wrote to a young Athenian, with whom be bad long lived i|i 
intimacy, Xenophon, son of Gryllus, a scholar of Socrates, 
warmly urging him to come and partake of the prince's fa*- 
vour, to which he engaged to introduce him. ^enoplioi^ ac*^ 
cepted his friend's invitation ; and to these circumstances y(e 
owe his beautiful narrative of the ensuing transactions. 

Cyrus desired the co-operation of a Grecian fleet ; which, 
in the existing circumstances of Greece, could be obtained 
only through favour of the Lacedsmonian government : on 
application this was granted. 

Preparations being at length completed, all the Ionian, gar^ 
risons were ordered to Sardis, and put under the command, 
of Xetiias. The other Grecian troops were directed to unite, 
some at Sardis, some at places farther eastward. A veiy large 
army of Persian subjects, or rather of various Asiatics not 
Greeks, whom the Greeks called, collectively, barbarian*^ 
was at the same time assembled* The pretence of these great 
preparations, was to exterminate the rebellious Plsidiaas ; and, 
for the moment, it sufficed for the troops. It could however 
no longer blind Tissaphemes ; who, not choosing to trust 
others to report what he knew or suspected, set off^ with an 
escort of five hundred horse, to communicate personally with 
the king. 



C!y?u$ marched from Siurdis to Cthmm^ in 
Phrygi^ TWe he waa jotoed by the bst division of bift 
Grecian for^9t which now amouoted to about eleyen thou* 
sand heavy armed foot, and two thousand targeteers* Hia 
Am^cSf at barbarians, were n^ar, a hundred th€>usand. He 
l^oc^eded ei^stward,^ without any very extraordinary occur-r 
r^ces, for about two months, and until he reached Thapsa« 
<^, on the Eizphrates. Thore Cyrus declared to the Greciai^ 
generals, that h^s purpose was against his brother, the greail 
kii^ ; and desired them to communicate the information to 
the soldiers, aiid endeavour to engage their willing service* 
{jQng as this had been suspected, the communication, now at 
length m^e, was fiot well received. The soldiers accused 
4bduc coin9isinder9^.of concealing from them a matter ao in«» 
l^reating, whfch themselves had long known : though in re« 
ality Clearchns alone had been intrusted with the secret. Cy* 
i:u9 proini^ed a gratuity of about S65 to every soldier, oft 
their arrival at 3abylon, and their full pay besides till thej!^ 
should a^^ain reach Igi;ua. 

Sonie. expressed th^msdcVes highly satisfied with so liberal 
a promise ; but others hesitated at the prospect of so hazard*> 
ous an enterprise, at such a distaxice frcmi their own country^ 

The Gi!ee]ts being thus at length clearly engaged in war 
againat the king, the ai:my moved again, and, in nine dayi^ 
risach^d the Mesppotamian dest^it (described by Xeoo{4iaQi 
tmder the name of Arabia) : level as the sea ; not a tree to be 
seen ; every shrub and herb even to the very reeds, aromatic*; 
hut the principal produce wormwoods Five days this dreary^ 
cpontry was traversed to Corsote, a large, deserted town on. 
the river Mascas, where provisims were distiibuted for thfii 
formidable marchof near three hundred miles, through a.still 
more barren region, to the gate, as it was called, of the fruit* 
ful Mesopotamia* Thirteen days were employed in this pas- 
sage, in \9rhich corn failed the men, and forage the cattle ; in- 
semuch, th^t inany of the latter died. Some relief was at* 
length obtained, from a large town, on the other side of the 
Euphrates, 

After 93 days of actual marching, besides halting days, 
they were attacked by Artaxerxes, when they were about 
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2000 miles from Ephesus, the nearest friendly Grecian town. 
The Greeks were victorious; but Cyrus was slain. This 
frustrated the object of the expedition, which was to place 
him on the throne of Persia. 

Depressing as this was to the hopes of those^ who had 
thought fortune already their own, from the bounty of a 
generous prince, raised by their services to the possession of 
almost countless wealth, and boundless empire, the Grreeks 
would not immediately give up all their lofty expectations. 

On the next day arrived some persons, demanding, in the 
name of the king and of Tissaphemes, to speak with the 
generals. Their message imported, that the king required 
the Greeks to come and surrender their arms at his gate ; 
and that on no other condition would he show them favour 
or mercy. Highly as their. easy victory had made them 
rate the power of their arms, this message threw a great 
damp on their spirits. They began to consider their total 
want of necessaries in their |»^esent situation ; the length of 
the hostile continent ; the rivers, mountains, and deserts to 
be crossed, to reach their own country. The extreme diffi- 
culty of collecting provisions in an enemy's country, and the 
danger of retreat, even from an enemy who might not <kre ' 
to face them. The Arcadian Cleanor, eldest of the gene- 
rals, could not repress his indignation. He sternly replied, 
they would die before they would surrender their arms.' 
^ome, on the contrary, showed signs of despondency; others 
cast about for new projects ; but every door was shut against = 
them, except a march back to Ionia ; which, though hazard- 
ous and difficult, was not impossible. Clearchus took upon 
himself to issue orders for marching that evening. 

The Greeks were now near two tfiousand miles frbtn 
Ephesus, in Ionia, the nearest Grecian city that could afford 
them ready means to proceed to their several homes. To 
return the way the came, seventeen days march through the 
desert, \mprovided as they were, was impossible. A more 
circuitous road, but through a plentiful country, was propos- 
ed. At day-break, the combined armies marched. The 
villages through which they passed were deserted by their 
inhabitants, and had been stripped of every thing portaUe ; 
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SO tbaX the Greeks, after having passed the day fasting, were 
still without food. 

No vestige of an army was to be seen ; and the sun was 
scarcely risen, when persons came in the king's name, not 
as on. the preceding day, demanding the surrender of arms, 
but proposing negociation on equal terms. They said they 
came empowered to communicate between the king and the 
Grecian geiierals. ^^ Go then," said Clearchus, ^^ and tell 
the king, that we must fight before we treat ; for we are 
without food ; and, among the Greeks, it is held, that to 
propose negociation is mere insult from those who deny them 
food." 

- The quick return of the deputies, with an answer to this 
rough message^ proved, that the king, or some great, officer 
authorized to treat in his name, was not distant. They said, 
that the king allowed the remonstrance of Clearchus to be 
just, by which apparently was meant, that it was consonant 
to the laws of hospitality, which made the best part of the 
ancient law of nations. A truce was. then concluded, and 
guides were appointed, to conduct the Grecian army where 
it might be refreshed. At length the army reached a village, 
where its wants were largely supplied. Com, dates, a wine 
drawn from the palm tree, and a vinegar prepared from that 
wine, afforded most comfortable refreshments to those, who, 
in that sultry climate, during three days, had, some fasted, 
and the rest eaten only the flesh of animals worn down with 
the service of the baggage. 

. While the army halted three, days, every thing seemed to 
promise peace and good faith. Nevertheless, what next fol- 
lowed seemed as if it might have warranted suspicion. Tis^ 
saphernes, and four other Persians of high rank, attended by 
a large train, came to confer with the generals. Tissapher« 
nes said, ^^ he came to demand, in the king's name, why the 
Greeks made war against him ?" 

The Grecian generals withdrew awhile for consultation, 
and then Clearchus reported the answer agreed upon. ^^ In 
entering into the service of Cyrus," he. said, ^' they had no 
thought of war against the king ; but, on the contrary, sup- 
posed themselves serving him, in serving the prmce. Vari- 
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Oils policy had been used to allure them on into Assjnia, 
and, when once engaged so far, choice was no longer in their 
power ; not only gratitude for favours received, but the ne- 
iCessity of their situation, bound them to the prince. Tet, 
whatever doubt might be entertained concerning their past 
views, it was evident they could now have no view so de- 
sirable as to return peacefully home, prepared, however, d- 
ways to revenge injuries, and always desirous, to the best of 
Aeir power, to requite kindnesses." 

The Persians departed to make their report ; and, on the 
third day, Tissaphemes returned. It was agreed, ^^ that die 
Greeks should be faithfully conducted home ; that a market 
should be provided for them on the march. That, in failure 
of the market, they might take their own measures for sup- 
plying their reasonable wants ; but, as in a friendly country, 
with the least possible injury to the inhabitants. Oaths were 
solemnly taken, and right hands mutually given, by both par- 
ties, in confirmation of this agreement. Tissaphemes then 
informed the Greeks, that the king had conferred upon hifti 
the great command lately held by Cyrus. His journey 
would, on this account, he said, require the more prepara- 
tion ; but, with the least possible delay, he would rejoin 
them, and be himself the conductor of their march. 

Though the faithlessness of Tissaphemes had been abun- 
dantly proved ; yet the Greeks had confidence in his interest 
to cultivate their friendship, and in the honour of the Persian 
king ; and they flattered themselves that all the dangers of 
their expedition were ended, and that a secure return to their 
country and families would be their solace for past labours, 
perils, and apprehensions. 

After more than twenty days had elapsed, Tissaphemes, 
with Orontas, satrap of Armenia, who had lately married 
the'king^s daughter, each commanding a numerous army, ar- 
rived. All then again resumed the appearance of friendship 
and good faith on the part of ^he principal Persian officers. 
The united armies immediately moved for Lower Asia; 
the Grecian market was always regularly aiid plentifully sup- 
plied ^ and nothing occurred on which to fouiid complaint. 
Suspicion nevertheless existed among the Greeks, and "die 
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peculiar guides allotted for the ma^oh f they uaualty encamped 
three oi? &ur mil^s from the Asiatics $ and all ccMumnaica- 
tion between the tiM> aationswas managed with the ptecaii- 
tioos usually taken between avowed enemies. 

Inthiiee days ttie armies re^K^hed the Median wall, a, pro* 
digioos fortified line, intended, like those of the Aomans 
l^nst the Picts, in Britain, or the more stupendous work 
of the Chinese against the Tartars, to defend a whole country. 
It^was l>uilt of brick, twenty feet in thickness, a hundred in 
height, ^ndsaid to extend seveniy miles. Animosity had 
now grown to such a height between the Greeks and Asiat^ 
ics, fiiatthe foraging parties had more than once come to 
Uows. 

In two days more, after crossing two vast canals, the ar- 
mies arrived at Sitace, a large town within two miles of the 
Tigris. The Greeks quickly crossed that river, under the 
guidsmce of their appointed conductors, on a bridge supported 
by tUrty-seven boats. 

Clearohns, with the most attentive observation, could not 
discover any thing indicating that the Persian generals had 
any design against the Greeks. But he was uneasy, because 
he was not without suspicion of treacherous conduct among 
some wi^in his own army. Some practicesibr withdrawing 
the affection and respect of the. army from Clearchus were 
notorious. 

Pressed by. all these considerations, Clearchus resolved tp 
desire himself a conference with Tissaphemes. The satrap 
made th^ most specious profession of a desire, from political 
mcytives, to cultivate an interest with tl^ Greeks. Clearchus 
gave him credit, and was altogether so satisfied with the ex- 
,]danation received, that his only remaining anxiety was to be 
assured of the secret enemy who had excited the late misun- 
derstanding. Tissaphemes promised, that if all the Grecian 
generals andlochages would come togeth^ to witness what 
passed, he would declare the calumniator. Clearchus as- 
sented: Tissaphemes asked him to supper. The circum- 
stmice of eating together was held equsiUy i^ong the Greeks 
and Persians of old, as by the Arabs of ifipdem tim^s, to 
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hkeid frienddup by a sacred tie ; and the evt&ing passed with 
every appearance of mutual aatitsfaction. 

Next morning, Clearchus a88eiiri)led the principal Grecian 
officers, and related his communication with the satrap. 
Objections were strongly urged to his. proposal of risking aD 
the generals and lochages together in the' barbarian cainp, 
on the faith of a man of such experienced perfidy as Tissa^ 
phemesi Clearchus, however, so vehemently urged it, ex^ 
pressing such confidence, not in the satrap's character, but 
in the interest of the Persian court to cultivate the friendship 
of the Greeks, that at lengthhe prevailed. Four of the gen^^ 
erals, Menon, Proxenus, Agras, and Socrates, went with him, 
and twenty lochages, whom we may reckon of the rank of 
colonels, or at least of field officers. About two hundred in- 
ferior officers and soldiers, incited by curiosity, fidlowed, 
under pretence of marketing. On their arrival at Tissapher- 
nes's tent, the generals were immediately admitted ; the 
others waited without. A signal was observed, on which the 
generals were seized ; those without the tent, who had foU 
lowed them, were massacred^ and a body of horse, issuing 
from the camp, extended the slaughter to all belonging to the 
Grecian army, free and slave, that could be found s^ut the 
plain. 

An Arcadian, of those who had followed the generab, 
escaping, seveirely wounded, first gave intelligence of what 
had passed about the tent of Tissaphemes. All then ran to 
arms, expecting an immediate assault upon the camp. Fortu- 
nately, that was too bold a measure for those who directed 
the Persian operations. A brother of Tissaphemes, with 
Ariaeus, Artaozus, and M ithridates, three of the most confi-- 
dential friends of Cyrus, escorted by only three hundred 
horse, approached, and communicated a requisition for the 
remaining generals and the lochages to come out, and re- 
ceive a message from the king. They obeyed the requisition 
so far as to go out ; and Xenophon, anxious for news of his 
friend Proxenus, accompanied them ; but they advanced 
cautiously, and stopped as soon as within hearing. Ariseus, 
then addressing them, said, *^ that Clearchus, having been 
convicted of violating the treaty, to which he had sworn, had 
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been juidy punished with death : that Proxenus and Menon, 
who had informed against him, were treated with honour ; 
bmt that the king required the Greeks to surrender their arms, 
which were truly his, since they belonged to Cyrus, his sub- 
ject/' . 

Xenophon, without comment, and without a charact^ m 
the army but that of the friend of Proxenus, seeing that no 
person of authority was capable of managing the conference 
to any advantage, ventured, in such pressing circumstances, 
to speak. ^^ Proxenus and Menon," he said, ^ it was ob* 
served by Ariseus, had deserved highly of the Persians. 
Those genehds, therefore, should be immediately sent back 
to the Grecian camp, and their advice would decide what the 
Greeks should do." The Persians appeared at a loss for a 
reply to this proposition : they consiidted long among them- 
selves, and then, without giving any answer, withdrew to 
dieir own camp. 

It seems to have been long unknown to the Greeks what 
was the fate of their generals. According to Xenophon's re- 
port, the general were all conducted alive into the king's 
presence, and, except Menon, all beheaded. Menon was 
kept in wretched confinement a fuU year, and then executed 
as an ordinary malefactor. 

If we seek the motives for conduct so nefarious and so 
base in the Persian government, we may perhaps find them 
in the principles of oriental policy, or we may find them in 
the wcnrds attributed by Xenophon to the Greek soldiers. ^^ It 
is reasonable," they said, >^ to suppose that our destruction 
mnst be, beyond all things, the king's wish. It is impossi^ 
ble he can be pleased, that we should go to relate in Greece, 
how our mnall force overcame his immense armies at his 
very gates, and returned in scorn of his power." 

The afflictions of the Greeks seemed completed by the 
dreadful catastrophe that had befallen their commanders. 
They were two thousand miles distant from their native land; 
without friends and without allies ; hemmed in by rivers and 
monntains, which now appeared as so many insurmountable 
bttiriers ; and threatened by famine^ and the resentment of a 
treacherous and perfidious enemy. They reflected that it 
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was dangerous to depart, but still more daii0sro«» to reimwr 
Provisions could only be procured at the point of the swords 
Every country would be hostile to theai, and when they had 
conquered one enemy, another would be ready to receive 
them. They had no cavalry to pursue the barbarians in their 
flight, or to elude their pursuit : victory itself would be al- 
inost fruitless, but defeat would be certain ruin. 

In the Grecian army, collected from almost all the nu- 
merous little republics of the nation, the system (^ subordi- 
nation was very incomplete. Every general held the inde- 
pendent command of the troops himself had raised, and no 
order of succession was established, but vacancies through 
all the ranks were to be supplied by election. Eight officers 
had borne the tide of general, but Clearchus only had pos- 
sessed the qualifications. In him alone was united exten- 
sive experience with great talents. DiUgent in. the care of 
an army in quarters or in camp, and ready in every emer* 
gency of the field, he was truly a superior man: the ^st 
were unequal to their situation. 

Called then by no positive duty, and diffident of them- 
selves,.the generals remaining in the camp took no lead: de- 
jection and dismay pervaded the army. On that evening fetr 
attended parade ; few fires were lighted ; many touched np 
food ; maay would not even go to their t^nts, but t^rew 
themselves on the ground to pass a sleepless night. Xeno* 
phon had at this time no rank in the army ; he was, accord* 
ing to his own phrase, neither officer nor soldier. Having 
gone, at the invitation of Proxenus, from Athqps to Sardis, 
on his arrival he found the army on the point of marching 
eastward. He was immediately introduced to Cyrus, who 
pressed him to accompany them in the expedition then pre* 
tended to be against the Pesidians. When at lepgth in Cir 
licia the real object was no longer doubted, Xenophon wa$ 
one of the many who wished, but were ashamed, tq withdraw 
themselves, and he proceeded with the army merely as a vo- 
lunteer, the friend of Proxenus. The duty of a soldier, how- 
ever, was not new to him. If he had n^ver held command^ 
be had been diligent in study to prepare hUnself for it ; and 
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Under these circttmatanees, Xenophon partook largefy ui 
the griefs and aaxiety excited in the army, by the circumvent 
tton of the generals, and by die mamfestation of determined 
hostility on the part of the Persians* His attention was aHve 
to observe what steps woi:dd be taken by the remaining gene* 
rsds ; and, with deep concern he saw that, instead of increas* 
ed exertion, their remissness amounted almost to a derelict 
ti(Hi of command. An attack was universsdly expected at 
daylight ; and yet no council was held ; no orders given ; 
and preparation of no kind made* Though holding no rank, 
he was, by no rule of Grecian service, excluded from aspir* 
ing to any rank. Circumstances pressed him to come for- 
ward : his youth alone deterred him. After much conside* 
ration and reconsideration, strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of decision, and still doubting, a dream at lengdi 
determined him. Roused then, according to his own report, 
by a dream early in the night, he sprang from his bed, and, 
in pursuance of the supposed admonition from a divine 
Power, called together the lochages of the troops which had 
served under Proxenus. On their assembling, he pointed 
out to them what remissness pervaded the army, not exceptr 
ing the remaining generals ; what imminent and extreme 
danger threatened ; and how urgent the necessity for imme* 
diately chusing a successor to their lost commander. For 
himself, he said, lutherto without a character in the army, in 
the present emergency he was ready to do his best, in any 
skimtion,- whether in command or in obedience, in which they 
might think he would be most useful : but, with regard t<k 
the prospect before them, it depended upon themselves ta 
make it good or bad ; and that, though they were depressed 
at present, he was confident that vigoiu- and prudence united 
might- bear them through all opposing difficulties. He then 
stated the grounds of his confidence ; and, at the conchisioa 
of his speech, a general wish was expressed diat Xenophon 
would take the command. One lochage only avowed htiL 
dissent, adding his ofnnion^ that they ought at once to throw 
themselves on the king's mercy, as the only resource afibrd* 
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ing a reasonable hope. ^^ The king's mercy !" refdied Xeno- 
phoQ indignantly, ^^ you may judge of it from the transac- 
tions of yesterday. Your own power to defend yourself has 
never yet failed you. The man who can make so base a pro- 
posal, instead of holding command, shpuld not be allowed 
even to bear arms : he is fit only to carry the baggage : he 
is a disgrace to the Grecian name." ^^ He is no Greek," re- 
plied immediately an Arcadian lochage, Agasias of StyYn- 
phalus ; ^^ though his speech is Boeotiali, I have seen his ears 
bored like a Lydian's." The spirit of the meeting was 
roused ; the lochage's ears were examined ; they were found 
to be as Agasias said ; and he was immediately deprived of 
his rank. 

The appointment of a head was an important step toward 
the restoration of order and energy through the whole amy^ 
An immediate meeting of all the generals and lochages was 
desired ; and towards midnight they assembled, in number 
about a hundred. It was Xenophon's part to open the busi- 
ness. He began, after some apology, by observing, that in 
the situation in which they stood, leaving the soldiers with- 
out occupation could not but be in the highest degree dan- 
gerous : the animation necessary to carry them through the 
difficulties before them, could be supported only by active 
employment. But the election of successors to the lost gene- 
rals, he proceeded to say, should engage their first attention: 
till that was done, nothing could go forward with due regu-> 
larity. He concluded with explaining his ground for hoping, 
that vigorous exertion, united with prudent caution^ would 
carry them happily and gloriously through the dangers at 
present so threatening. When he ended, the Lacedsemoniaia 
Cherisophus rising, said, ^^ He entirely approved all the sen- 
timents Xenophon had declared, and .the propositions he had 
offered." This decided the meeting; and they proceeded 
immediately to the election of generals. Timasion, of Dar- 
danium, in Troas, was substituted for Clearchus ; Philesius 
and Xanthicles, Achaians, for Menoi;! and Socrates ; the body 
before under Agias was committed to the orders of Cleanor ; 
and Xenophon was confirmed in the succession to Proxe^ua. 

At day-break the troops were assembled, and Cheriso}rfius, 
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Cleanor, and^ Xenophon successively addressed them. An 
accident, in itself eveA ridiculous through the importance at- 
tributed to it by Grecian superstition, assisted not a little to 
eiccite animation. Xenophon was speaking of that favour 
from the gods, which a righteous cause entitled them to hope 
for against a perjured enemy: when somebody sneezed. 
Immediately' the general voice addressed ejaculations to pro- 
tecting Jupiter, whose omen it was supposed to be*. A 
s»7ifice to the god was then proposed ; a universal shout 
declared approbation ; and the whole army, in one chorus, 
sang the paean. * 

Thus was a turn fortunately given, throughout the army, 
from dismay and despondency to hope and cheerfulness. The 
means of many to profit by that' market, which, according to 
treaty, had been hitherto provided, were nearly exhausted ; 
and all heard with joy, that their swords might supply the 
deficiency of their purses ; that in the rich country they were 
to tiraverse, they might thenceforward take as from enemies, 
whatever they could master. They heard the same young 
general with careful attention, while he observed, that the 
enemy had just given them a lesson of the utmost import- 
ance, in showing that he dared not openly attack them, till he 
had deprived them of their generals. Thus he manifested 
his conviction of the inestimable value of the Grecian discip* 
line, and hence it followed, that it behoved the army to be* 
more stricdy obedient than at any former time. It was 
then Qnanitiiously voted, that any disobedience to lawful com- 
mands should be instantly punished ; and that it should be the 
bounden duty of all present, to support the commanding offi- 
cer upon the spot in the infliction of punishment. 

It seems not to have been at all in view to appoint a com- 
mander in chief. Xenophon evidentiy felt the ascendancy 
which eloquence, not the least among his superior talents, gave 



* We sliould scarcely have looked to Greece for the origin of the popu- 
lar practice of exclaiming ** God bless you !" when a person sneezes. Were 
it worth while, it might perhaps be not difficult, to show a probability, that 
the ejacnlatmg a biessing on persons tncezing, came, by successive 8tep«> 
to tb« United Sutea from Greece. ^ 
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Mm in the council of officers, or in the council of the -SOfitny at 
large. As youngest among the generals, and still more, per- 
haps, as an Athenian, he could not aspire to the ostensible 
command in chief, but by the lead which was conceded to his 
abilities in council, he could, in a great degree, hold the effec- 
tual command. He recommended that the order of march 
should be a hollow square, with <lhe baggage, now reduced 
ta a small compass, in the centre. This was approved of and 
ratified. 

Order and energy being thus restored to the anny, the 
wagons and tents, with whatever baggage could by any means 
be spared, were burnt, conformably to a resolution previous- 
ly taken« All Was then arranged for the march ; and the ar- 
my was on the point of moving, when Mtthridates, approach- 
ing with an escort of only thirty hoise, desired to speak widi 
the generals. His discourse be^aii with expressions of ap- 
prehension for himself, on account of his known friendship 
for the Greeks, but the tenor of it soon showed that his pur- 
pose was to persuade them, if possible, quietly to surrender 
themselves to the king. Suipieion being thus excited, and 
his attendants being carefully obsen^ed, there was seen among 
them a known confident of Tissaphemes, upon which the con- 
ference was abruptly ended. 

Mithridates soon after appeared at the head of about two 
hundred horse and four hundred foot, all slingers or bow- 
men. He approached as if his piupose was friendly ; but 
presently a discharge of arrows and stones demonstrated his 
perfidy. His cavalry carried bows, which they discharged 
equally retreating as standing ; and the Cretan bows, in the 
Crecian army, were found so inferior in length of shot, as to be 
totally inefficacious. A pursuit, attempted by Xenophto, 
with the whole rear division, was equally unavailing. At the 
end of three miles the Greeks reached a village, where they 
halted for the night. The annoyance received in so short a 
march from so small a force, was such, that despondency 
again pervaded the army. 

The attempt to pursue, which had no other effect than to 
retard the progress of the army, and prolong the enemy's op- 
portunity, was severely blamed by Cherisophus, and the other 



9lder .geiimb. XenophoQ aclmowledged l»s error ; ^* whence 
however/' he «aid, ^^ advamnge may be derived, for it mark- 
^edthe meaaiires necessary for the future <iuiet of the march* 
BuTfuit with the heavy-arpied^ and shota from ^ the Cretan 
^how8, had fafeen foupd equally unavailing. But there were 
Rhodiaiis in the army» many of them expert alingers, who^e 
; slings, formed to throw leaden bullets, would carry twice as 
hf as the Persian^ accpfnmodated for stones as large as the 
hand could grasp. There were also horses employed in car- 
ding die baggage. If the fittest among all these were mount- 
l^d by men practised in the cavalry service, possibly thb ene- 
my might hi^roafter be leas secure in flight." In pursuance 
/oS this admonition, a body of two hundred slingers was form* 
.«d that evening ; and next morning fifty horses were equips. 
tfi^y the n^en seJlecled^ and put under the command of Ly- 
.^Ijaa, an Athenian. 

• Spon after their next change of position, IVf ithridates ap- 
peare4 on the heights behind them, with about a thousand 
rhors^, and four^ thousand slusgers and bowmen, ^e had 
^passed the bottom, in pursuit of the Greeks, and was alrea^ 
^within Fer3i^n hqw shot, when the newly formed Grecian 
Mva}ry .advanced against him. They were rendered for- 
midable by the body of the targeteers following them nm« 
rising, and 4l^whple.heavy->armed phalanx moving steadily 
.&rth^ir support. The Persians took to flight; and much 
•^daughter w^s made of their infantry. The march was then 
.prosei^uled without farther disturbance, during that day, and 
i^ha^armyttook its. quartern for the night, in a large deserted 
.tow«, nafip(ed Larissa^ surrounded .by a brick wall, twenty* 
,fiv# feet tbi€)(, and a hundred high, raised on a basement of 
«lme« 

^ext day^ by a march of above twenty miles, the army 
reached another deserted town, survounded by a still more 
.extraordinary fortification. The wail, fifty feet thick, was a 
hundred and fifty high, of which the lowest third was faced 
with square stones, the rest was completed with brick. The 
.eiicuit was above twentjf milea» the name Mespila, Both 
tlhe^e Median towns bad been d^opulated since the transfer 
^' the ^mfirp to t][ie Periiana. 
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Oq ^ day foUowing uppcsiraiices seemed to aiinonncg, du% 
«8 tbe atlempta with a soiaU body to bring the Grcciana to 
■unwnder had failed, it was resolved to exert against them 
the imited strength of the .formidable numbers, which the 
PeiBian power could so readily command. A very large arof j 
came in sight. They followed the march and plied missik 
weapons. But the Greeks had the satisfaotion to find, that 
the Rhodian slings carried farther than most of the Persian 
hows, and that the Greek bowmen could give superior effica- 
cy to thsiir shots. The Pefsians withdrew hastily to a safe 
difotanee, and soon retired. 

The circumstances of this day seem to furnish the reason, 
why the Persian generals chose to said, at first, so small a 
portion of their numbers to harass the Grecian march« The 
Persian discipline was so deficient, that increase of numbers 
did not give proportional increase of force. The thickened 
sboyer of misMle weapons fell with litde effect among the 
loose order of the Greek light-armed troops, whil^ these 
turned upon the Persians their own numberless arrows, and, 
in their crowded multitude, scarcely, a shot failed of effect* 

In die next day's march, the Greeks were cheered with the 
sight of mountain tops, rising about the horizon of that, hi^ 
tberto apparently endless plain, over which they had been 
urging their wearisome way, under continued threats of at- 
tack from a pursuing cavalry, more numerous than their 
whole army. 

A more, level country succeeded the first hills, and here the 
ene^my renewed their desultory assaults, so as exceedin^y to 
distress the Greeks, incumbered with their numerous wound* 
ed ; insomuch, that after a short march, they halted at th^ 
first village. Encouraged thus, the Persian generals,, whp 
had never yet ventured to attack the Greeks in any station, 
resolved to, attempt it here. They advanced to th^ attack 
with missile weapims. In such a feeble mode of attack, their 
number^little availing to themselves,, gave greater opportu« 
nity to the enemy ; and they were repulsed with such k>sa 
that. the attempt was not repeated*. 

The Persian generals, though totally indii^osed jto daring 
measures, nevertheless retained thj^ir anxie^: to strike some 



blow Mtl^ittight dc^ them credit. They sent forward a oon- 
iideraUe fortt ; and on the third day, after the . evening 
martb^ the Greeks were ahnned with the tight of « bodj of 
tfie enemy, on a height commanding the way they must past. 
Quick decision was necessary. A body of ^cargeteers, with 
djrree hundred chosen heavy-<amied soldiers, under Xenofdioii, 
pushed for k summit commanding that occupied by the ene» 
my. The Persian generals, at ihe same time, sent forwiii:d a 
detachment for the same purpose. Using the utntost exer* 
fion the Greeks arrived first. The Persians on the lower 
' height then immediately fled, and the Greeks descended un^ 
molested into a vale washed by the Tigris, rich in pasture, 
and abounding with villages. 

Hitherto the Persiiln generals had avoided all waste of ti^ 
tountry through which the Greeks directed their march^**- 
Here, Villages were first seen in flames. Hie Persian caval* 
ry entered the vale about the same time with the Greeks ; cut 
cff some of those who were straggling after phmder ; and set 
fife to the dwellings of the peaceful inhabitants. The Greeks; 
however, gained and kept possession of the villages at which 
they arrived first, with all their contents. Various valuaUe 
supplies were found in them ; and much cattle in the adjoin* 
ing fields ; and the generals took occasion to encourage the 
troops, by. observing, that now the Persians evidently ac« 
knowledged their superiority ; for they made war, as if the 
<:ountry was no longer their own. 

New and pressing difiiculties occurred. Hitherto the march 
had been prosecuted along the great road the principal eom«» 
munication from Babylon to the northern provinces and ne* 
Ver fer from the course of the Tigris* A new face of coun« 
try now presented itself; they were arrived at the foot of 
that vast ridge, which under various names, stretches from 
ttie iEgean to the Caspian sea. The great noithem road in* 
stnuated itself among '^the mountains. But two other great 
i-oads offered : one leading eastward to Ecbatana and Sosa^ 
ikt ordinary spring and summer residences of the great king ; 
the other westward, across the river directly toLydia and lo* 
i&iii. This was file desirable road (or the Greeks. Bift the 
dVer w4y^w ifeep> that the longest spear would not reach the 
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bttttom ; and cofidd boats have bc^en cottected, oi* mfto fiormed,, 
a large body of cavalry seen on the &ither bfloik, whUe the 
army under Tissaphemes watched their viear, would have 
made the passage next to impracticable. Mountain jurecipiG«s 
overhanging the eastern bsaok denied even the atteaopt to. seek 
a passage higher up. Under these circumstances, in a couu'- 
try of wfa^h the most slender report had never yet readied 
Greece, the generals bad recourse to^ their prisoBMs* They 
were infbvmed by these, that the mountains before them wei<e 
held by the Cardoos, a most fierce and warlike peojde, who 
though surrounded by the dominions, had neveir owiied the 
sovereignty, of the great king ^ that an army of a himdred 
and twenty thousand men had once been sent to reduce them ; 
and the current report was, that not one of the numbo* had 

^ ever returned: that, nevertheless, they sometio^es were, hy 
compact, upcm good terms widi <the neighbouring satnips ; 
and that beyond their mountains lay Armenia, an extensive 
and very plentiful' country, where communication was ready 
to all quarters. 

After every inquiry in their power, having weighed .di 

. cifcumatttices, the Greek generdb resolved to pursue their 
way into Armenia. 

Much, however, as the Greeks had already given, up of 
those conveniences for the loxi^ march to the Ionian shore,- 
which they might have preserved had the way been friendly, 
it became necessary now still farther to lighten their baggage. 
Slaves, a species of plunder unknown to modem European 
^umies, were much coveted.by the Grecian soldier. Ucdike 
other plunder, they required no catde to tran^ort them ; on 
die contrary, they served like cattle to transport other plunder. 
Since their breach with the Persians, the Greeks had col- 
lected numerous slaves, male and female. For the march 
over the mountains, it was held requisite to abandon a large 
proportion of them. Accordipgly, the males were mostly 
dismissed ; but discipline was not powerful enough to mafee 
ihe soldiers part with their women. 

Advancing then among the mouatains, they had the mor* 
ttficalion to find every endeavour vain for bringing the fierce 
Cardoos to any accommodadon. Obliged to fight their way. 
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they^ettcounleitd, with little remisftioii, during seren dajn^ 
fiir greater ifificukies and dangers than had been expeiienced 
in Ae plains from the countless cavalry of the great king. 
Meanwhile frotn the chiljL of autumnal raina, frequent and 
faeai?y among the highlands, they suffered the morej as it so 
qukkiy- followed the heats of an Assyrian summer. The 
roads, always through nanrpw deiiles, frequently steep, were 
often commanded by precipices, wh^ice, with no other wea- 
pons th^ri rolling fragments of rocks, a few men mi|^ stop 
an army. But the Cardoos had other weapons. They gave 
entraordinary efficacy to their bowshots, by a method of 
drawing assisted by the foot, by which they discharged ar* 
rowa three feet long, widi such force as to pierce shields and 
corslets. The Cretan bowmen learned from their enemies to 
improve their own practice, so as to be highly useful in this 
pasaage* But the Cardoo arrbws were so much too long for 
their bow.s, that they could use them only as darts. Never** 
theless, scioice and disciplme, with superior defensive ar- 
mour, enabled the Greeks every where to overbear opposi« 
tion ; and, when they could r^ich the towns, which were 
niunerous and all nnfutified, they found good houses and 
abundant provisions; for the Cardoos, though in a rude style, 
fived well among their mountains. 

t Cofnpelled thus to fight their way, and to take by violence 
what they wanted ; when, at length, they had completed die 
laborious and ^ngerous passage of the mountains, and the 
Armeniati plain cait^ in view, increased difficulty occurred. 
A deep and rapid river, washing the foot of the mountaina, 
crossed ths road. On the farther bank a Persian army ap^ 
peared,. prepared to dispute the passage. It was commanded 
by the satrap Orontas, who, by another road, had reached 
his satrapy before them. The Cardoos, with sharpened ani- 
moMy, having f<dlowed their march, were gathered on' the 
heights behind, ready, at 'the favourable moment, to fall upon 
their r^ir. 

While the Greek generals were at the greatest loss to 
chuse among the difficulties before them, a more favourable 
Sprd than that lying in the direct course of the great road was 
by mere accident discovered, at no great distance and un- 
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guarded. Without hesita^on they ptoceeded to profit by it, 
and the first division of the army had tio sooner passed, itim 
the Persians began to fly. The rear division of the Greeks 
which the Cardoos attacked, was commanded by Xenophda. 
Their activity, boldness, and skill, were highly distressing; 
and, though the loss sustained was not great, they did more 
execution than all the satrap's army. 

The hazardous passage of the mountains and the river be- 
ing thus fortunately effected, the Greeks prosecuted ttitit 
march sixteen or eighteen^ miles uninterrupted over, a fine 
champaign country, of gentle rise and fall, appearing singu-^ 
larly to invite habitation and cultivation, yet without a dwel- 
ling to be seen ; all was waste, through the inability or neg- 
lect of the Persian government to protect its subjects against 
the inroads of the Cardoos. In the evening they reached a 
large village, where, to their great advantage, farther proof 
of Persian supineness occurred. The satrap having a palace 
there, the place was less likely to be forgottefi or neglected ; 
siind yet, as if purposely left for their present refreshment, 
and future supply, they found provisions abounding. 

Five days then they proceeded, expecting always opposi- 
tion, but meeting none. On the sixth, arriving at the rivet 
Teleboas, which divides eastern from western Armenia, they 
saw the farther bank occupied by an army commanded 'f)y 
Teribazus, governor of the latter, who seemed prepared to 
dispute their entrance into his country. But a messenger of 
peace soon arrived from Teribazus with a proposal, that. If 
they would abstain from useless devastation withiil his go-' 
vernment, not only their passage should be unmolested, but 
they should be allowed to take necessary provisions. Such 
OL proposal was accepted gladly, and a treaty, of which it was 
the basis, was quickly concluded. 

The march of the next three days was then as through k 
friendly country, though Teribazus followed with his army 
3t no great distance, watching their motions. But in a small 
variation of latitude, mounting gradiisAly from the burning 
flats of Mesopotamia, to the lofty plains near which tKe 11- 
;gris and Euphrates have their sources, they experienced a 
violent change of climate i a change apparently unforeseen, 
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when on the Bouthern aide of the mountains they had burned 
their tents. While they slept unsheltered on the ground, ao 
heavy a snow fell as to bury men and cattle. Wood fortu- 
nately abounded, with which they made large fires.* Olive 
oil, which in Greece was commpnly used, equally to reliieve 
the inconveniences of excessive cold and excessive heat, the 
severe winters of 4>nnenia denied, but oils of bitter almonds, 
sesame, and turpentine, supplied the deficiency : the abun- 
dance of lard was also a resource which the Greeks did not 
spurn at, for copious unction of their whole bodies. In other 
points they were plentifully supplied \ the Armenian villages 
abounding npt only with necessaries but luxuries ; not only 
with corn and meat, but variety of pulse, dried fruits, and 
wines old and high flavoured. 

All circumstances considered, their condition seemed now 
even fortunate : when the necessity of dispensing with the 
regularity of a camp, for the sake of shelter among unforti- 
fied villages, produced an untoward chai^l The authority 
of the generals could not enforce regular conduct in scatter* 
ed quarters \ and, against«the faith of the treaty, some houses 
werie in mere wantonness set on fire, at the time of marching 
in the mommg, by those who had profited by their shelter 
during the night. This was, probably, among the circum- 
stances which stimulated Teribazus, instead of following the 
Greeks, to advance before them, and occupy the heights com- 
manding a defile ^hich they must pass. A prisoner, for- 
tunately^ gave information of this circumstance ; and a dis- 
position was made for driving the Persians from the com* 
manding ground* The Persians, however, fled before the 
assault reached them, leaving their qamp with jthe pavilion of 
Teribazus, and all its furniture, the silver-footed bed, the 
table plate, and many of the household slaves, the es^y prey 
of the vicars. 

The Greeks now found new and moat formidable diffipil- 
ti^s to encounter. They approached the head of the Euphra* 
tes, and while winter still advanced, and they still gradually 
aseendud to a higher level of ground^ a very disadvantageous 
change of country occurred. Fpr three days march all ifss 
desert. The snow, generally six feet deep, had blotted out 
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all roads : the north wind, dways extreme^ sharp, often Uew 
vMently. Guides w«re procured from the villages witkcMt 
difficulty; hot provisions foiled, and wood became 9Caifec. 
The Greeks, unpractised in such climates, seem not to have 
obtained information from the natives how to manage thtir 
fires, or to profit from liie shelter which snow itself may rf- 
ferd. In traversing" the snowy deserts of America, the fix«t 
business, where it is proposed to halt for the night, is 10 «iear 
a space for each fire, sufiicii^t to contain the party diatis to 

' sleep around it. The snow then dissolves very slowly, and 
the par^ rest on the ground, warmed by the fire and ^Kha*- 
ed from all wind. But the Greeks discovered the depdiof 
the snow only by its melting where they made their fires .on 
it ; and on the ^nom itself they laid themselv^es down to reat, 
exposed to the bitter blast. In marching, and-lltus halting, 
tiiey suffered nearly alike. Some lost their toes ; some their 

. eyes ; many daves, and even some of the soldiers,, dkd of 

• eold and hunger. The baggage catde of covurse ^iffiMred^ and 

. many perished. •* 

In this extraordinary country, in»the latitude of the finnt 
cKmates, the rigour of an aretic winter drove the iidiabitiffits 
to die resources whkh are famifiar in Siberia and Tarfearjr. 
fThey formed their houses under ground^ where men andeiib* 
tie herded together. Neverdieless the pitMkice of the airil 
was tvot nigj^dly. The army arriving at length at some^vii- 
Iffges, ibund provisions abcmdant, meat of variouB kindfc^ 

•fowls, and wheaten bread. Wine from the gntpe, either the 
oHmate or the want of modem skill denied, but the pec^e 
consoled themselves with beer, which Xenophon eommends 

. under the name of barley, wine, and all»gethar the chango^f 
condition was found so advantageous, that he s^ioika of dus 
as a land of luxury. Fortunately for the Gfreeks,:the kdiaU- 
tants, secluded from communica^n, bdievad th^ confidcBt 

*asie!(tion, that they were the king^s troapsi, and treated tliem 
with the utmost kindness and respect. Here, Acrefoi^ythcy 
rested eight days to prepare for uew fatigue, ^ 

During this halt Xenophon resided in the house of die 
chief officer or magistrate of one of the vSlages, with whose 
behaviour he was much satisfied* When the. army mcrml 
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agaio, this mail waa taken as a j;tuiie, and his son as a hostage 
for his 6dtlity. The mardu being then prosecuted three days, 
and iK> habitation seen, while men and cattle suffered much, 
Chmsophus, impatient, imputed to the guide the purpose of 
avoiding the villages ; and^ refusing credit to his assertion 
that the country necessary to be traversed was uninhabited, 
in ^iger struck htm. The man so felt the indignity, that, 
though his son ri^nained in the hands of the Greeks, he left 
thfioi the foUowing night, and was seen no more. 

Fortunately the river Pbasia was not far off; and, for 
sev^Q days, its eonrse directed the way. Diverging then for 
two day 94 the army reached the defiles leading from the lofity 
platna of Armenia, to the lower country spreading between 
Ae. Caspian and Euxine seas. Here the warriors of three 
fierce tribes, the Phasians, Chalybeans, and Taochians, none 
0wniag the great king's allegiance, were assembled to dispiite 
die passage. Stratagem, however, with superior arms and 
superior discipKne, enabled the Greeks to force their way 
with Iktb loss. The defiles being passed, opposidoo ceased, 
zndj in the plains beyond, villages were found abundantly 
stored with provisions for present supply. But in a march of 
fiv» days afterward, no food could be obtuned ; the Taochians 
htad removed every thing to strong holds on the hills ; and 
the Greeks were reduced to the sad necessity of adding 
slaughter to robbery for subsistence. One of their strong 
holds was stormed, and such was die abhorrence among the 
unfortunate families who hdd it, of failing into the power of 
the Greeks, that when resistance was found vain, the women 
Arew their own children down die steeps, and then with die 
men precipitated themselves. An Arcadian lochage, iEneas 
of Stymphalus, endeavouring to stop one whose dress seemed 
ta mark superior rank, was dragged down the precipice with 
kim, and Aey perished together. 

The casde thus acquired supported the Greeks in tra* 
versing, during seven days, the county of the Chalybeans, a 
people distinguished among the Asiatics by dieir superior ar« 
ntour adapted to close fight, and by their courage in using 
it* Thb people had removed every thing from the villages, 
SRid it was not till after proceeding four days through the more 
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level territory of the ScythiniaDB, that the Greeks found a stip* 
ply. After four days' march, they arrived at Gymniasi a large 
and wealthy city. It is remarkable, that only one town of such 
a description, has occurred in the whole distance from the bor* 
der of Mesopotamia, to this place. We read only of villages, 
meaning, apparently, towns inhabited solely by husbandmen, 
with the few artificers necessary to husbandry. Here was 
found a disposition to prefer peaceful accommodation to the 
chance of war. The chief, or governor, furnished the Greeks 
with a guide, and, by this measure, relieved his people from 
guests whom they feared, and revenged them on neighbours 
whom they hated ; for the guide, in pursuance of his in** 
structions, conducted the Greeks through a country which he 
encouraged them to plunder, and even urged them to burn 
and destroy. 

This man had engaged, at the peril of his life, to lead the 
army in five days within sight of the £uxine sea ; and he 
made his word good. From a hill in the course of ihe fifth 
day's march it was distinctly seen. The leading division im-« 
mediately gave a shout of joy, which was soon repeated by 
those next in the line. The rear, pressmg forward, ptesei^jr 
distinguished the reiteration of the cheerful words ^^ the sea I 
the sea !" Joy then filled every eye ; congratulations flowed 
from every lip ; and, in the tumult of gladness, without wsut- 
ing for orders or regular permission, all sedulously em- 
ployed themselves in collecting stones, with which a large 
barrow was quickly raised, as a monument of the happy^ 
event. They for the moment forgot that they, were nearly 
sixty miles from the £uxine sea ; and that the intervening 
territory consisted of trackless forests ; of the hostile Ma- 
cronians; and the abrupt and intricate windings of the 
Colchian mountains. Want of generous gratitude was not 
among the national vices .of the Greeks. The guide was lU 
berally. rewarded. He then pointed out a villa^ at a dis* 
tance, which would aiFord commodious quarters, and in the 
evening took his leave. 

After some days the army reached the first great pbjectof 
its wishes — a Grecian town — Trapesus, now Trebizond, oa 
the shore of the Euxine sea. At this place they found that 
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firteBdly reception, which, from those claiming the same an- 
cestry, and speaking the same language, they had promised 
themselves. Here, therefore, as for their first arrival in a 
territory intrinsically friendly, they performed sacrifices vow- 
ed to the supposed guides of their march. Protecting Jupiter 
and Hercules. Games in the Grecian manner were added ; 
horse races — ^foot races — wrestling — boxing — and the pan- 
cratium. Thus they proposed at the same time to celebrate 
ifaeir own adventure ; to entertain their kind hosts ; and 
to show farther their respect and gratitude to the gods. 
' It was not easy to persuade the multitude that, when once 
thus arrived on Grecian ground, any considerable dangers or 
d^culties could necessarily interfere with their progress to 
Greece. But their numbers, hitherto so important for thdr 
preservation, became now their hindrance. Perhaps a hun- 
dred of them might readily have found conveyance by sea. 
But how, at Trapezus, vessels could be collected for transport- 
ing all $ and how;, in the interval, so large an addition to the 
peculation of a town with so small a territory, and so distant 
from friendly and civilized countries, could be subsisted, were 
msitters apparently not within calculation. On the contrary to 
pass by laiad to any point of the connected line of Grecian colo- 
mes, for a small party was perhaps impossible ; yet their united 
strength might probably command its way, though far through 
i. hostile country, mountainous and difficult, with a few Gre*^ 
cian settlements only at wide intervals on the coast. The 
soldiers, however, alive to the impression of past fatigues 
and perils, were thoughtlessly eager for the passage by sea, 
*' I am tired,** says one, " of eternally collecting my neces- 
saries, walking, running, marching in rank and file, mounting 
guard, and fighting. With the sea before us, why should we 
not use the advantage, and proceed the rest of our way, like 
Ulysses, sleeping to Greece ?" This improvident speech was 
received with general applause : and Cherisophus confirmed 
the impression^ by exciting hopes that he could give practi-^ 
cability to the proposal. ** Anaxibius," he said, ** who now 
cmnmands the Lacedaemonian fleet, is my friend ; if you will 
comtnission me, I think I can bring both transports to carry, 
and triremes to convoy you." This was decisive. It ^a^ 
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immediately voted that Cbemophutf sboidd go .wklumt 

delay* 

It remained then for Xenophon to provide that die aroiy 
should have subsistence ; and to preserve in it that order and 
discipline, without which, it would probably become anni* 
sance to friends, or a prey to enemies. Few had wherewilih* 
al to buy necessaries in the Trapezuntine market; nor could 
the Trapezuntines furnish a market equal to the demand* To 
rob the neighbouring barbarians seemed the only resource ; 
and, under sanction of the common Grecian tenet, that against 
those to whom they were bound by no compact, they were 
by no moral or religious law forbidden any violence, it was 
put in practice without scruple, at the proposal of Xenophoa 
himself, and under regulations of his proposal. At first this 
nefarious expedient was successful ) but repealed losses 
taught the barbarians to secure their property, and revenge 
themselves on the robbers. Nothing was now to be found, 
within such a distance that the expedition could be completed 
in a day. Thus, without advancing, the Greeks underwent 
the fatigues and dangers of a march through an enemy'a 
country. Yet the necessity was urgent for continuing the 
practice, and giving it, if possible, increased efficacy. Intelli^ 
gence therefore being obtained of a strong hcM in the moim«> 
tains, where the inhabitants had collected their cattle, Xeiio-> 
phon put himself at the head of half the army, and, eot 
without risk, stormed it, and led oif the booty. 

The store thus iniquitously acquired, was, however, bsmv 
ly exhausted ; and where to procure another supply no one 
could tell. Xenophon, always fearing that vessels for trans* 
porting so large an army could not be procured, had propos* 
ed various expedients ; but they were unequal to the eiigen- 
cy* At last it was agreed, that, under the tMra cidcat gene* 
. rals, Philesius and Sophoenetus, all who had passed their fbr- 
deth year should be indulged with conveyance by sea, to* 
gether with the sick, the women and children, and the heavy 
baggage ; and that the rest should march by land. The road, 
through the precautions taken by Xenophon, was already |»e* 
pared, the marching and the navigating divisions moved to* 
gether, and, on the third day, met again at Cerasus, another 



•Mdcnmtof die SiaopunuQii the Eusdne shore, the phce to 
which Europe and America owe the cherry*, the natural 
produce of the surrounding hiUs. 

On fe-assemUing at Cerasus, the army was mustered, and 
^ heai^-armed sokUers were found to be still eight thou^ 
sand MX hundred remaiPtng out of about ten thousand. It 
is c^rtaiidy matter for wonder, that no greater loss was suf- 
fered from the various enemies encountered ; but what, with 
those who have the care of armies, infinitely more deserves 
consideration, is, that in such a service, without even ordi* 
nary conveniences, without tents, without stores, passing 
dut>ugh changes of climate the most violent, though some 
had been frozen to death, scarcely any had perished by sick* 
nessf. It ought to be remembered, that, in this age, the 
world was fortunately ignorant of sptritous liquors. 

The delay at Trapezus had g^ven (^portunity to dispose 
advantageously of the slaves taken in the course of the march. 
It appears to have been a principal object of the traffic of 
these distant setdeipents on barbarian shores, to supply 
Greece with slaves; and there seems too much reason to 
fea^, that opportunity exciting cupidity, cattle and com were 
not alone sought in the various excursions from Trapezus ; 
but the wretched barbarians, when they could be taken, were 
themselves exposed in the Trapezuntine market. The spoil, 
which must have been mosdy collected since the circumven- 
tion of the generals, was now of large amount, arising chiefly 
#Dom the sale or ransom of prisoners. At Census it was 



* This fruit was first carried to Italy by Lucullus the Roman conqueror 
<tf the country, above three hundred and thirty years after the expedition 
of Cymsf thence, within little niore than a eentury, naturalized in BritaiSt 
and atUl» wherever it has ^lead* bearing in its name the memorial of its 
origin. 

t Xenophon's summary detail of the loss is remarkable : O/ u uXX»i 
k*tiX$ifl% «To Tf «'«A</ui«f K9U ;^i«v«$ *m u ^tf vor^, as if be was 
hkrdly certain that any had died of sickness. The passage may be trans- 
lated thus : <« The test perished by enemies^ and snow, and, potaiblyt a 
few by sifikneis*'* 
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divided, and, according to custom, a tenth i¥a» Gommkile^ to 
the generals, to be disposed of in c^erings to the gods, prin- 
cipally to the Delphian Apollo and the £phesian Diana« 

Soon after quitting Cerasus, the marching division enter- 
ed a country of uncommonly rugged mountains^ occi^ied by 
an independent horde, the Mosynsecians, with complexions 
singularly fair, and manners singularly uncouth. The dis« 
aentions of this people among themselves principally facilita* 
ted the march, which one tribe had no sooner resolved- to 
oppose, than another became disposed to favour. Thus, in 
n passage of eight days, the Greeks found means to obviate aU 
opposition. Equally unresisted, they crossed the still loftidr 
mountains of the Chalybians, subjects of the Mosynvciaas^ 
and employed by them in working steel, the valuable pro* 
duce of their rugged soil. Descending then into the mox^ 
champaign country of the Tibarentans, they were met t^ 
heralds bearing presents, the pledges of hospitality. But 
peace here lost its charms* The generals themselves had 
observed from the heights, with longing eyes, that the vBla* 
ges of the Tibarenians were in assailable situations, and 
plimder, and gratification to the dishonest desires of their 
troc^s, were immediately proposed. The offered - presents 
were therefore rejected ; for acceptance would have engaged 
Aem in compact with the givers, and this would have en* 
gaged the gods in opposition to the robbery, for which, on the 
contrary, it was hoped to obtain divine apprcfbatioii and lavour. 
Sacrifice was accordingly resorted to ; but the symptoms were 
adverse : more victims were immolated, but in vain. The 
augurs were unanimous in declaring that the gods totally* 
disapproved of war with the Tibarenians. 

Thucydides, a man evidently of very serious and, general- 
ly, just thoughts on religious and moral subjects, never shows 
any faith in pretensions to prophecy, nor attributes any con-^ 
sequence to a sacrifice. On the contrary, Xenophon is con- 
tinually holding out the importance of various ceremonies, 
especially sacrifice, and avowing implicit credit in that sci- 
ence, which pretended, from the symptoms of victims, from 
dreams, and from various occurrences in nature, to learn the 
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I wifi of the gods, and tp fm^el future events. Some passa- 
ges in the writings of Xenophon seem to afford ground for 
supposing, that the strong feelings he had, of the want of 
some check upon the passions of men, which die religion and 
morality of his age did not oflfer, led him to value a super* 
stition whidi might be employed for the most salutary pur« 
poses, and to carry the profession of his belief sometimes 
leather b^ond the reality. On more than one occasion, w« 
find cause to suspect his influence among the prophets and 
a«gurs of the Cyrean army : and indeed if ever deceit for 

[ preventing evil might be allowed, it would do credit to the 
scholar of Socrates in the affair of the Tibarenians ; for appa* 
rently nothing but the advantage made of a salutary super* 
stftion could have preserved the property of that unoffefid« 
' ing people from plunder, their persons from slavery, and 
probably many lives from slaughter. The augurs not preach- 
ing any purer morality than the army professed i not hold- 
ing as any general rule^ ^^ that unoffending men might hot, 
without offence to the gods, be plundered, enslaved, or mur» 
dered;" but merely insi^ng, ^^tkat the gods denied their 
approbation in the existing circumstances," the presents of 
the Tibarenians were at length accepted. The army then 
proceeded peaceftilly through their country, and, in two days^ 
arrived at Cotyora, a third Grecian colony from Sinope, with 
a port in the £ua:ine sea. , 

They found Aere acnnething very different from the hos- 
pitality ^cpected, and hitherto experienced, from Greci^t 
towns. Admission even for their sick Vas denied ; a mar- 
ket, even without the walls, was refused. Plunder thus be- 
came a necessary resource, and the farms of the Cotyorites 
suffered^ But the conduct of those who directed the coun- 
sels of the Cetyorites appears to have been as remiss as it 
was illiberal. Without violence the troops found opportu- 
nity to enter the tovm. Immediately possession was taken 
of the gates, and quarters were required for the sick, but the 
rest of the army remained encamped without the walls^ and 
no farther violence was committed. A friendly accommo- 
dation followed. It was agreed that the sick should remain 
in quarters ; th^t a market should be provided ; and that 
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vessels should be furnished for transporting the aro^y to U^r 
raclca, the next Grecian town beyond Sinope. 

This arrangement fortunately prevented hostilities b^twsei^ 
Greeks and Gf/eeks ; but did not enable the soldiers^ without 
money, to profit from the market provided. Thou^ th^ 
farms of the Cotyoritcs were spared, plunder was continued 
among the neighbouring Paphlagonian villages. But tkw 
was not tamely borne : not only stragglers from the camp 
were cut off, but nightly alarm sometimes extended tQ 
the camp itself. During the awkward leisure, while ib$ 
transports were waited for, enquiry was made respec^g U^ 
way by land through Paphlagonia ; but account w^re Uaf 
fron\encoura^ng to attempt the march* Westward of IJet 
raclea, a very lofly range of mountains, extending far iplaod^ 
ends in precipioBs near the sea. One oidy practicable road, 
through most hazardous defiles, travez|ed this range. Spa* 
cious plains followed, but intersected by four large rivets* 
The country was united under one prince, who, with a huar 
dred thousand men at his orders, his cavalry the besit in 
Asia, had refused obedience to the comnwmds of the great' 
king. 

Such being the formidable obstacles to the pasaagis tqr 
land, while means for procuring sufficient vessels for tht 
transport by sea were yet doubtful, the successful ejiaaiple 4d 
those Greeks, who, from small beggings, had raised flouK 
riahing colonies on the Euxine shores, engaged, the conside*' 
ration of Xenophon. What advantages would not be ope» 
for such a force as that of the Cyrean anay, for by that 
name it became now distinguished, could its united eaiertioiis 
be directed to the establishment of a colony i Those whoDk 
home invited, might easily fiiDd their passage, by sea ^ the far 
greater number would probably stiU desire, indeed thek 
wants would urge them, to join in promising adv^^iture ; and 
could they in any other way end so advantageously or «r 
honourably, an expedition of much glory, but Intherto of lit- 
tie profit, as by extending the Grecian name and dominimi kt 
a new colony qa the Euxine shore i Xen<^on oosmnunica*- 
ted his idea to the Amteiciot Silanus, the principal sooth* 
sayer of the army. He communicated it to diose iiAom-he 
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tfiought woiild most zealously oppose it ; and a very mis- 
chievous ferment ensued. The project was viewed differ- 
ently as it respectively affected their present attachments and 
future prospects. The whole army became divided in party 
views, and fiUed with reciprocal jealousies. 

The project of colonization was not popular in the army. 
The soldiers desired to grow rich by a more compendious 
method than tilling an uncultivated country among barba- 
rians ; and, while their generals disagreed among them- 
selves, they grew careless of their generals, and held their 
own assemblies to consider of putting forward their own 
projects. Xenophon then took upon himself to call the army 
together. He explained his conduct and intentions so as to 
give genersd satisfaction ; and, finding himself so far suc- 
cessful, he proceeded to urge to consideration the dangers 
and the disgraces already incurred through deficiency of 
subordination, and related some of their most shameful and 
impolitic outrages. 

Moved by this strong remonstrance, the army resolved, 
*^ That all the late transactions should be taken into consi- 
deration, and that a better order of things should be enforced 
by the punishment of past irregularity.'' The lochages, as 
the intermediate order between the generals and the sol- 
ders were reckoned fittest to decide ou the conduct of *both ; 
and the whole body of them was constituted a court martial. 
After accusations against inferiors had been judged, the ge- 
nerals themselves were called to account, and three of them 
fined. Accusation wds last of all brought against Xenophon, 
for acting with injurious haughtiness in command, and par- 
ticularly for beating some soldiers. He acknowledged striking 
several for disorderly conduct ; for quitting their ranks to run 
forward for plunder ; endangering themselves and the whole 
army, by yielding to the impression of fatigue and cold, 
while the enemy was pressing on the rear. But he insisted 
that he had punished none, excepting when the good of all, 
and. even their own good, required : he had given blows to 
save them from strokes of the enem3r's weapons ; and he 
farther added, that while he pimished the disorderly, he was 
always ready, to the utmost of his power, to honour and re- 
volt. IV. [29] 
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ward the deserving. It sufficed to mention these things ; and« 
Xenophon was honourably acquitted. 

Such detached and incidental information is all' that re- 
mains whence to gather an idea of Grecian military law. 
We may, perhaps, in Xenophon's account of this expedi- 
tion, more than any where, discover the general spirit of 
the military system of the age. What we find principally 
striking is, that it was at the same time arbitrary and lax; 
We wonder to find those who, in civil government, were 
zealots for liberty even to licentiousness, submit so readily, 
in military, to an undefined command. At the same l;ime we 
may wonder, in a command so liable to interruption and 
control, from an unlimited right of resistance to injury, to 
find regularity and subordination nevertheless generally ex* 
isting. Two motives, comparatively little felt in m6dem ar- 
mies, powerfully, and almost constantly, operated upon the 
Greeks ; the hope of profit from the plunder of the enemy, 
and the fear of suffering from the enemy*s revenge. Wars 
almost unceasing, within a narrow country, taught every 
Greek the value of military discipline. Alone, he felt him- 
self weak ; in a phalanx, he felt himself powerful : being 
weak, his lot would be death or slavery from the enemy : 
being strong, all the enemy's possessions would, in share, be 
his ; a price even for the enemy's person, sold to slavery, 
would reward him for his submission to discipline. Disci- 
pline, in short, was preserved among the Greeks, by a sense 
of a common interest in it. Strong acts of arbitrary power 
are congenial and necessary to every simple govemmenl. 
Being therefore familiar lo the Greeks in civil administra- 
tion, they were easily borne in military. 

The army waited forty-five days at Cotyora, for a suffi- 
cient number of vessels to take their whole number, and thexk 
proceeded for Sinope, a flourishing Grecian town very ad- 
vantageously situated on the Paphlagonian coast, the mother 
city of Cotyora, Cerasus, and Trapezus, which it held in 
dependence; itself a colony from Miletus. We cannot here 
but pay a tribute of admiration to the bold and successful 
adventure of a few Greeks, who, wandering thus far from 
the soft climate of Ionia, could wrest from one of the most 
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powerful vassals of the Persian empire, a sea-port and terri- 
tory in the middle of his coast, and thence extend the Gre- 
*cian name, in various settlements on barbarian shores, to such 
a distmice. Arriving at Armene, one of the ports of Sinope, 
the army had the satisfaction to find Cherisophus, with s6me 
Iriremes, on his way to meet them^ They had hoped to have 
tiiese more amply provided for by Cherisophus, but he 
brought to them from Anaxibius, the Lacedaemonian admiral, 
only approbation and applause, with a promise, that, as soon 
as they reached the shore of the Propontis, they should be 
talcen in pay. , 

Hitherto, to return home in safety had been the great ob- 
ject. Now, with a nearer vi^w of its accomplishment, they 
began with more anxiety to consider, how they should live 
at home, or how, before they yet returned, they might ac- 
quire means to live there in some credit and ease. Plunder 
was the mode which the principles and circumstances of the 
age so recommended, that they thought they should be want- 
ing to themselves, if, before they separated, they did not use 
their united strength for the purpose. Where it should be 
i^^certed remained to be determined, and they began to con- 
sider, that nothing was more necessary to success than unity 
of command. For a commander in chief then the general 
view was directed to Xenophon : many officers conferred with 
him in private, and though he declared his resolution to avoid 
the invidious honour, yet, when the army assembled to decide 
m the sjabject, he was proposed, and the nomination sup- 
ported by a very large majority. He nevertheless persisted 
in refusing what, he confesses, very much allured his ambi- 
tion. The state of Greece, and the umbrage that woi^d be 
ti^kenby the Lacedsemonian government, deterred him ; but 
the army would not be satisfied with such an excuse, and he 
.was obliged to recur to his common resource, the supersd- 
,tion of the age. He said that he had consulted the deity in 
sacrifices, whether it would be better for the army and him- 
j^, that the command in chief should be conferred upon him, 
a&d th^ divine will was declared in the negative, in so clear 
ta oaanner, that the most inexperienced in augury could not 
jaaUtake it. 
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The army then elected Cherisophus, who appears not tb 
have been of shining talents, but a prudent and worthy man. 
After a stay of only five days at Sinope, they embarked, and 
on the morrow reached Heraclea, a colony from Megara, 
flourishing in population and commerce. 

It seems to have been the purpose of Cherisophus to check 
the project of robbery and plunder which had been cherished, 
and to conduct the army quietly to Byzantium, where he ex* 
pected it would be immediately taken into Lacedaemonism 
pay. This however was not generally satisfactory, and some 
licentious spirits, foreseeing opposition to their views against 
the property of barbarians, began to conceive more criminii 
designs. Discontented with the conduct of their Gomman^- 
ders, the troops formed a rash and dangerous project of dU ^ 
viding into separate bodies, and of prosecuting their journey 
through Bithynia to Byzantium, a distance of two hundred- 
miles. 

No sooner had they arrived near it, than the mutinous 
spirit of the Grecian soldiers was again in ferment, and their 
behaviour terrified the inhabitants of those countries. The 
Lacedaemonian garrison in the city feared the assistance ^of 
such dangerous allies, and Phamabazus, the Persian satrap, 
alarmed for the safety of his. province, made proposals to 
Anaxibius to have them removed into Europe. Allured by 
the bribes of the satrap^ Anaxihius, and his successor Aris^ 
tarchus, made promises to the Greeks, which they had neither 
the inclination nor ability to perform. The troops, enraged 
at this disappointment, and at the treachery of the Spartan 
commanders, would have attacked and plundered Byzantium, 
had not the authority and prudence of Xenoph(»i restrained 
them. 

His arguments repressed the mutinous disposition of the 
Greeks for the present ; but nothing could have restrained 
them long from attempting enterprizes of a similar nature, 
had not an occasion presented itself of employing their dan« 
gerous activity in the service of Seuthes, a bold and success* 
ful adventurer of lower Thrace. His object was to regaun 
the possession of his paternal dominions, on the Europetti 
chores of the Euxine and Propontis, from which his father 



Mftsaies hfMl been expelled by his subjects. To accomidisli 
this he cSered generous pay to the Cyrean anny. They ac» 
oppted his oiFers, and the Grecian commanders with dieir 
m)ops set forward for the camp of Seuthes. They arrived 
there after sunset. He proposed^ by marching that night, to 
surprize the enemy, yet uninformed of his increased strength* 
Much plunde/he hoped might be taken, and many prisoners, 
which, as the Grecian towns of the neighbourhood afford- 
ed a ready market for slaves, might be turned to good ac« 

The Greeks approved, and at midnight the army marched. 
Not however till toward noon next day, did they reach the 
summit of a mountain ridge covered with deep snow, and 
descending, unlooked for, into the plain beyond, they found 
the expected prey. About a thousand slaves were taken, 
with two thousand head of neat, and ten thousand of smaller 
cattle. Next morning Seuthes burnt all the villages, not 
leaving a house, proposing to bring the people to submission 
1^ the fear of losing their shelter and subsistence in the seve- 
rity of winter. The booty was sent to be sold at Perinthus, 
to provide pay for the army. 

In this country, in so southern a latitude, and only two days 
march from the sea, a heavy snow falling, the cold was so in- 
tense, that water froze as it was carried from the spring, and 
even the wine in the vessels became ice. The Greeks suffer- 
ed severely, and some, frost-bitten, lost ears and noses. They 
then discovered the advantage of the Thracian military dress, 
which, at first, had appeared uncouth : fox-skin caps covering 
the ears, cloaks reaching below the knee, and warm covering 
for the horsemen's legs, protected Seuthes's troops against the' 
inconveniences of weather, to which their constitutions were 
l^'yearly practice more hardened. 

In such a season, however, the Thyni, who were driveh 
from their vittages to seek refuge among the mountains, could 
not but be distressed. Finding themselves unable to resist 
the destruction threatened to all their vallies, they sent pro- 
poses of submission, and requested Xenophon's mediation in 
their favour. 
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Seudies, having dius recovered his patrimoajr^louiid hw? 
«df, within the short space of two momths, from a wandering 
freebooter, bccoi^e a prince of a considerable territory. Hjb 
army was increased, not only with the strength of the co»» 
^piered people^ but withniunercms Odrysians whom aucceit 
allured to hb standani. To the north of Byzantium, bcMxkr- 
jng on the £uxine aea^ Uved a Thracian horde, who, having 
licen formerly subdued fay Teres, an ancestor of Seuihes, bad 
aince asserted iadepeadency. Seuthes marched against these, 
and quickly compelled them to become his tributaries. Tumr 
jBg then soixthward again, his Thracian nundsors now coni- 
aideraUy e^xceedkig ^e Greeks, they together approadied 
Ae Pnipontb, and encamped near Seljrmbria* It is reaaarkr 
aUe that in this winter campaign, in so severe a climate, not 
a Greek was lost. 

Seuthes was active and bold ; but had no great understand- 
lag, and no real honour. Mean deception, however, and 
gross dishonesty, seem to have been less his oam purpose 
4faan what he was led to by a prc^igate Gredc, HeracUdea^ 
who had acquired his confid^ice, and waa one of his princif- 
pal counsellors, before the Cyrean army entered into his ser« 
mce. This man instigated the prince, since he iM> longer 
wanted the service of the Grecian army, to refuse the arrear 
«f pay, when a smaii part only, of what by agreement was doe, 
^ad yeft been issui6d. Discontent grew among the soldiers ; 
while ail Xenophon's applications for the pay owing were aor 
aw»*ed with evasion. 

£n this state of afiiairs, while Seuthes was surrounded by 
his numerous Thracian forces, strong in cavaby, c^ which 
the Greeks were destitute, difficulty axKldsmger seemed ag^in 
accumulating against the unfortunate Cyreans. An unex- 
pected event relieved them. The Lacedaemoniaii gov«emmeQt 
had resolved upon war with Per^a, and thus die Cyiiean ar- 
imy, 'before an object of jealoi2sy, would now be a valuable 
acquisition. Accordin^y two LacedsemxHiian officers. Char- 
minus and Polynices^ came to Selymbria, authorized to en- 
gage them, 2A the same pay promised by Seulhes^ to go to 
that most inviting of all fields for military services, the rich 
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latrapy of Insaphernes. The proposal was jojrfuUy received j 
and the more, as, beside other advantages, the commanding 
mterference of Lacedaemon, it was now hoped, would oh* 
tain the arrear of pay doe from the Thracian }M*ince. But 
Seuthes was governed by a few interested counsellors : and 
it was not till the army was sent to live at free quarters in 
some village^, which he had ^ven to one of their chiefti 
that an interview desired by Xenophon, and long evaded, 
was at length obtained. Seuthes excused himself, disavow* 
ing knowledge of the circumstances, and laying the blame cm 
his Greek counsellor Heraclides. Payment was then made 
in the manner of the country. A single talent was all that 
cmild be obtained in money ; six hundred oxen, four thoa« 
sand sheep, and a hundred and twenty slaves, were given for 
the remainder due. 

The army then crossed to Lampsacus, where two Lacedse* 
monian officers arrived soon after with pay, which was im- 
mediately issued, for the march to ensue. The plain of Troy, 
mount Ida, Antandrus, and the vale of Thebe, were then 
traversed, in the way to Pergamus, in the vale of Caicus* 
There a circumstance occurred, in itself, and in Xenophon's 
manner of relating it, strongly characteristic of the times. Ge- 
nerally earnest in inculcating humanity and liberality, the 
soldier philosopher nevertheless gives, without any appa* 
rent compunction, a detailed account of a nocturnal expedi- 
tiop, which he undertook with a few favourite officers, to sur* 
prize a wealthy Persian with his family, in a castle at some 
distance in the vale. The prophet employed to sacrifice on 
the occasion, declared, from the symptoms of the victims, 
diat the gods approved and would favour the robbery. Re- 
sistance nevertheless was found so much more vigorous than 
expected, that the party was obliged to retreat with many 
wounded, and considerable risk of being all cut off. A feigned 
mbvenient with the whole army induced the Persian to leave 
his castle. The attempt being then renewed, the castle was 
taken, with his wife, children, slaves, horses, and* all his ef- 
fects. The capture was so considerable, that Xenophon's 
share enabled him, according to his own phrase, to confer be- 
nefits, though before so distressed as to be reduced to sell his 
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hone. The army returned to PergamxiB, there to widt the 
orders of the Lacedaemonian commander in chief. 

After the downfall of Athenian greatness, the Spartans 
were naturally exposed to the jealousy and resentment of 
Persia, by their coiiquests on the coast of Asia ; by the pre- 
eminence of their naval power ; and especially, by their open 
participation in the rebellious designs of Cyrus. The former 
circumstances rendered their republic the rival of the king of 
Persia ; but their co-operation with an ambitious rebel, ren- 
dered them the personal enemies of Artaxerxes. His reso- 
lution to chastise their audacity was communicated to Tis- 
saphemes, who was intrusted with executing the vengeance 
of the great king against the Spartans. Without any formal 
declaration of war he attacked the ifiolian cities. 

On this important occasion, the Spartan senate and assem- 
bly were not wanting to the hopes of their ^olian allies. 
They immediately levied a body of five thousand Pelopon- 
nesian troops, and demanded a considerable supply from the 
Athenians. The latter sent them three hundred horsemen. 
The command of the joint forces was intrusted to the Spar- 
tan, Thimbron, who had orders, as soon as he arrived in 
^olis, to take into pay the Greeks who had engaged in the 
expedition of Cyrus. The mean and perfidious behaviour of 
Seuthes, who, in his new character of prince, still retained 
his original manners of a Thracian robber, rendered the pro- 
posal of joining Thimbron extremely agreeable to Xenophon, 
who conducted to the Lacedsmonian standard six thousand 
men, the venerable remains of an army ennobled by unexam- 
pled toils and dangers. 

Having received this powerful reinforcement, Thimbron 
opened the campaign against Tissaphemes, the lieutenant of 
Artaxerxes. The first impression of the Grecian arms were 
attended with considerable success. Thimbron took or re- 
gained the towns of Pergamus, Teuthrania, Halisamia, My- 
rina, Cyme, and Grynium. But the walls of Larissa, a strong 
city in the Troade, defied his assault. 

Nothing but continued action, and an uninterrupted career 
of victory, could restrain the licentious passions of troops 
composed of a modey assemblage from so many different and 
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often hostile comihuntties. Hieir seditious spirit rendered 
them formidable to each other, and to the Greeks of Asia» 
' Their hipaclty spared not the territories of the Lacedaemo- 
nian allies, ivho loudly con^plained to the senate, ascribing 
the violence of the troops to the weakness of the general. In 
consequence of this representation Thimbron was recalled, 
and the command bestowed on Dercyllidas, a man fertile in 
resources, who knew when to relax and when to enforce the 
discipline of the camp, and who, to the talents of an able ge« 
neral, added the reputation of being the best engineer of hit 
times. By a judicious direction of the machines of war which 
he invented or improved, Eiercyllidas overcame Larissa, and^ 
in the space of eight days, reduced eight other cities. 

The inhabitants of the Thracian Chersonesus had lately 
\sent to the Spartan general an embassy, requesting assistance 
against the fierce barbarians who inhabited the adjoining ter- 
ritory, and that, should circumstances permit him to afFor4 
protection to those industrious and distressed Greeks, he 
would perform a signal service to the state. The inactivity 
of Tissaphemes encouraged the Grecian general to under* 
take this useful and meritorious enterprize. The Chersone* 
sus was on9 of the most fertile and best cultivated spots in 
the ancient world. In an extent of fifty miles in length and 
fifteen in bres^dth, it contained eleven rich and flourishing ci* 
ties, and several commodious harbours. Had this beautiful 
country enjoyed an insular form, its happiness would have 
been complete, but a neck of land, thirty-seven furlongs ia 
breadtii, joined it to the territories of the fiercest tribes ia 
Thrace. The troops of Dercyllidas could easily have re- 
pelled their inroads ; but the barbarians would have found a 
secure refuge in their woods and mountains, and, whenever 
the army was withdrawn, would have again, poured down on 
the helpless Chersonesites with their native fury. Dercyllidas 
afForded a more useful assistai^ce to those unhappy Greeks ; 
and employed in their defence, not the courage, but the labour 
of his soldiers. With incessant toil they formed a strong 
wall across the isthmus. 

Soon after this noble work was completed, Agesilaus was 
declared successor to the vacant throne of tiie lately deceased 
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Agis, king of Spartk, and, At the distance of about two yeans, 
commander in chief of the Greek forces in Asia. 

In the interval of these successive 'honours, he approved his 
attentive vigilance in the service of the republic, the safely of 
which was endangered by a daring conspiracy. A youth 'ta* 
med Cinadon, distinguished above his companions by extraor-« 
dinary strength, was not less conspicuous for courage and am- 
bifion. Descended from an obscure family, Cinadon felt and 
regretted the mortifying partiality of the government under 
which he lived. His pride was deeply wounded with the re- 
flection, that whatever abilities he might possess, the unfbrtu- 
nate circumstances of his birth must for ever exclude him 
from the principal dignities of the state, which circulated 
among a few Spartan families, without the possibility of exr- 
tending beyond that very limited sphere. The impetuosity 
of his passions prompted him to seek justice and revenge : 
nor was his blind and headlong ferocity alarmed by the 
means, however atrocious, that must lead to this favourite 
end. He communicated the horrid design to men of htsown 
and of an inferior condition, exaggerating their cruel treat- 
ment by a stem aristocracy. He neglected not to arraign the 
arrogance and cruelty of particular senators, and^to inflame 
the resentment of individuals against their private and do- 
mestic foes ; nor did he forget to encourage them all widi the 
certain prospect of success, by contrasting their own strength 
and numbers with the weakness of an enemy, who might be 
taken unarmed and cut oiF by surprize. 

The time for action approached, and the author of the con- 
spiracy commalided his associates to stay at home, that liiey 
might be ready at a call. Agesilausy meanwhile, performed 
the accustomed vows and sacrifices for the ssifety of the re- 
public ; the appearance of the entrails announced some dread- 
ful and concealed danger. Soon afterwards a person denoun- 
ced- Cinadon to the magistrates, as guilty of a treasonabte de- 
sign^ of which he had endeavoured to render himself an ac^ 
compKce. When the informer was desired to. explain his de- 
claration more fully, he told them, that Cinadcm, having con- 
ducted him to the great square of the city^ which was the 
usmd place of reiid<^zvott8, desired him to count the number 



of Spartans whom he saw in that spacious resort : That he 
counted the. king, the ephori, the senators, and about for^ 
others ; and then asked Cinadon, for what purpose he had re* 
quired him to take that seemingly useless trouble*? Because^ 
replied the conspirator, I reckon the Spartans to be enemiest 
and all the rest, whose great numbers you behold in die nuur* 
ket {dace, to be friends. Nor does this .proportion apply tQ 
Sparta > only ; in the fs^rms and villages adjacent to the ci^, we 
shall in each house and family have one enemy, the master, but 
all the servants will be our friends. Cinadon then acquainted 
them with the object and cause of the conspiracy, which had 
been formed by men of probity and fortitude, and which was 
soon to be ' communicated to the slaves, peasants, and the 
wliole body of Lacedsemonian people ; >ind that the greatest 
part of the conspirators, being trained fpr war, had arms in 
their hands. 

This alarming intelligence roused the activity of the Spar? 
tan magistrates. It would have been imprudent to seize Ci« 
nadon in the capital, as they were unacquainted with the ex* 
tent of his resources, and the number of his associates. On 
pretence of the public service, they contrived to send him to 
Auloo, that he might seize in that licentious city, and bring 
with the reach of justice, several daring violators of the Spar- 
tan laws. The senate prepared wagons for conveying the pri- 
soners, and furnished every thing necessary for the journey. 
A body of chosen horsemen was appointed to accompany Ci- 
nadon, who set out without suspecting that t^is long train of 
^paration was destined against himself alone. But no soon- 
er had he reached a proper distance from the city, than he 
was seized as a traitor, and compelled, by the terror of imme- 
diate death, to denounce his accomplices. Their names were 
sent to the senate, who instaxrtly secured their persons. Cina- 
don, Tesamenes, a priest, and the other leaders of the conspi- 
racy, were scourged ihrough the city, gored with instruments 
of torture, and finally relieved by death. 

About this time, intdligence-was conyeyed of the formida- 
ble prepM-ations of Artaacerxea agsunst the Spartans. The 
persuasive influence of Lysander encouraged them to employ 
the great and solid, but,^!^ y^, unknown aU^ties of their 
young and warlike prince, in an invasion of Persia, as the 
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beof HdoAe of defenAhig diemtelves. Since die reig» of Ap^ 
meimoii, Agesflaus iras die first Cirecifln king wkd led die 
, united forces of Ids country to make war in Asia. 

In the spring of Ike year 3M B. C^ he left Sparta, widi 
dure diousand Lacedamonian freedmen, and a body of fmreign 
troops amounting to six thousand, and fixtfd his head quari* 
ters at Epbesus, in Asia Minor. Thidier Tissaphomes sent 
an embassy, demanding the reason of such mighty prepara^- 
tions. Agesilaus replied, ^That die Greeks in Asia might 
enjoy the same liberty with dieir brediren in Europe." Tlie 
messengers of Tissaphemes had orders to declare, that -die 
king was inclined to acknowledge the andent freedom and 
independence of die Grecian colonies ; diat die report of his 
hostile intentions against eidier them or the modier countty 
was totally void of foundation ; and that, in consequence of 
the recent transactions between Tissaphemes and Dercyllidas^ 
ambassadors might shordy be expected from Sttsa,en^wer- 
ed to ratify a firm peace between Artaxerxes and the Greeks* 
Until diis desirable work should be completed, Tissaphemes 
eamesdy desired a continuation of the truce, which, on his 
side, he was ready to seal by whatever formalities Agesalaus 
dionght proper to require. The perfidious satrap swore and 
deceived for die last time. No sooner had hk received die 
Ipng; expected auxiliaries from the east, than he commanded 
Agesilaus to leave Ephesus, and to evacuate the 'coast of 
Asia ; if he delayed to comply, the weight of the Persian 
arms would enforce obedience. The prudent or pious Spar* 
tan assumed an unusual gaiety c^ countenance ; obaerving, 
that he rejoiced to commence the war under such favourable 
auspices, since the treachery of Tissai^emes most render the 
gods his enemies. 

Meahwhile, he prepared to encovmter the insidious arts of 
the ^trap, with equal, but more innocent, address* It waa 
indttstrioui4y given out, diat he intended to march into the 
province of Cisria, die favourite residence 'of Tissaphemes^ 
which was adomecl by his voluptuous parks and palaces, and 
strengthened by a fortress, the reporitoiy of his treastnnea. 
The intervening cities were ordered to mend the roads,, to 
furnish a market, and to prepare eveiy thing most necessary 
to facilitate the march of the Grecian army. Tissaphemes, 
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toot dknibUftg ilfM Cam frm ^ kiteadedl soeae of wttr^ 09. 
oiHnped, wkh hie <»rii •iiiMnerous tavvlry, in tht pbiiis of the 
Meander, m order to iutercapt the pawage of the enea^y, 
Bitf AgesUauo, liatvvag posted a Bufficient garrisoa m Ephesus, 
loft iim cky, and, mrttiiig to the norths advaacc4 by rq>id 
marches into Phiygia, die rich plunder of which xaifarded the 
active dSigeoce of his soldiers. Tlie selfish satrap remained 
iaaetive, still siispecAing an invasion of the Greeks from 
Efdiestts and the neij^ibottring seaports* During the great- 
est part of the summer AgesUaus ravaged Phrygia 1 the bar- 
barbins were dinnefully defeated in several rencounters. At 
kngth jibey ceased to resist his arms, nod he returned, loaded 
widi apoil, to winter in Ephesus. 

In tiie Phrygian expedition, Agesilaus shared and sur- 
passtd flie toib of the mesmest soldier, from whom he re- 
futed to be distinguished by his dress, his food, or his ac* 
comasodations-by day or night. The inactive season of the 
year was most diligently and usefully employed. Ephesus, 
and the aei^^iboariiig towns, glowed with the ardour of mill- 
tvty preparation. The . Phrygian wealth was emplc^ed to 
urge the hand of industry. Shields, spears, swords, and hel- 
mets, filled every shop and every magazine. The inhabitants 
of die country were allured by great rewards to form their 
best horses to the discipline of the field, The veteran sei^ 
diers, as wefl as the new leviei, were daily exercised within 
the walk of Ephesus, in those martial amusements which 
formed the best school of war. Agesilaus often condescend- 
ed to diapiite the prize of vriour or dexterity. His popular 
manneni endeared him to the troops, and the superiority of 
his talfiMts commanded th^ willing obedience. 

With a view to encourage his soldiers before takmg the 
field, AgesUaua ordered the Phrygian prisoners to be brou^t 
forth, stripped, and expceed to sale. The Greeks viewed 
wish contempt the delicate whiteness of their skins, their 
flaeeid muscles, their unwieldy corpid^ice, and the cfiemi- 
nafee softness of «their whole persons* Such an enemy they 
com&dered as nothing superior to an army of women, 

Agesilaus, no longer satisfied with ravaging the extremi- 
ties, was determined to attack the centre of th^ Persian do- 
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minicMus. • He therefore amxhed towafdi the roysd tky of 
Sardis, and ravaged the adjoinmg territory without oppon- 
tion. After several successful skirmishes, he defeated the 
Persians in a general engagement, on the banks of the Piac* 
txdos, surrounded and took their camp, in which, beside othec 
riches, he found seventy talents of silver. 

Agesilaus entered Phrygia, attacked, conquered, and pur- 
sued Phamabazus, who, flying from post. to post, was success 
sively driven from every part of his valuable province, Ihe 
inferior satraps, and especially their oppressed subjects, conit- 
^ the protection of Agesilaus, expecting that^the unknown 
dominion of Greece would be lighter thsm the yoke of Per- 
sia, of which they had loiig with regret felt the seventy. 
The commoticm was so general in Lesser Asia, that Ageai* 
laus, at the head of about twenty thousand Greeks, and ntt 
numerable barbarian allies, might entertain a very rati<»ial 
expectation of shaking the throne of Artaxerxes* 

The invading army struck such terror into the Permn gov*^ 
emors, that they were obliged to have recourse to the meaa^ 
est arts that fear can suggest, in order to dude that danger 
which they had not courage to repel. Judging of other men's 
principles by their own, they first offered a bribe to Agesilaus 
their conqueror, who rejected it with scorn. They after- 
wards dispatched Timocrates, a Rhodian, with fifty talents 
ipto Greece, ^hich he was instructed to distribute in such a 
mann^ among the leading men in the more considerable 
states, as might engage them in the interests of Persia. This 
measure was attended with success. The citizens of Tbe« 
bes, Argos, and Corinth, whom the love of liberty could not 
inspire with resolution to take up arms, were persiladed to 
embrace this, measure by avarice. These and several minor 
states of Greece, hostile to Sparta, and the purchased .fiiends 
of Persia, were in such a situation, that any of them might 
be drawn into a war^ without seeming to intemi it. A num* 
her of particular associatiotis had weakened the general eoo- 
federacy, and Greece might be put in motion by the smallest 
springs^ These alone were employed. The Locrians %ere 
persuaded to levy contributions upon a small district, the pro- 
perty of which was claimed both by the J^hocians and the 



Thebaas. The foraijer revenged the injiiiy by invadingthe 
tenritoiy of the Locrians, who applied in their present dis- 
ti^ess to Thebes their ally. Assistance was decreed them, 
and the Phocians, unable to contend against the united 
power of the. two states; had recourse in dieir turn to Sparta. 
Thus the ferment was excited, all patties prepared for hos- 
tilities, and what has been called the. Corinthian war, because 
the first 8yin{:rtom of animosity appeared amidst the jarring 
factions of that state, began and became general. 

The first action deprived the Lacedaemonians of their lead- 
er Lysander^ who had long acted a principal part in carrying 
on liie ambitious designs of his country, llie fatal conse- 
quences they dreaded from the loss of this battle, which wa^ 
feug^t ait Haliartus, as well as from the death of their gene- 
ral, obliged them to recal Agesilaus from pursuing his con- 
gests in Asia. He, though already master of a great part 
of the coast, smd though eager to second his good fortune by 
penetrating into the heart of Persia, 3ret obeyed without hesi- 
tation the summons of his republic, and returned to fig^ the. 
battles where her danger called him. He left only four 
th<^xsand*me& behind him to maintain possession of the terri- 
t^y which he had acquired, and he intrusted the command 
of the fleet to his brother-in-law Pisander. 

But from this moment the affairs of Lacedsmon began to 
decliae. The Athenians, who as yet had taken no part in 
the war against that state, were en^ged, as usual, in domes- 
tic dissentiotts. After the fatal sea-fight in the river iEgos, 
Cciion, thdr unfortunate commander, had retired to the isle 
of Cyprus, where he soothed the rigours of his &te, and 
watched an opportunity of recovering his lost honour, and re- 
trieving the ruined affairs of his coimtry. \lie happy mo- 
nient was now arrived*, and a favourable occasion seemed to 
soMcit his activity. Having ot)tained (he command of a 
small fleet from Evagoras, king of Cyprus, he sailed to the 
coast of Asia, and thence repaired to the court of Arta- 
xetxes, who was still agitated by the terrors into which the 
Lacedaemonian victories had thrown him. Conon represent- 
ed to the trembling monarch the dangerous ambition of that 
haughty peofde, and insisted, that if he regarded the security 
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of fah dbminioiiB, or tlie honour of Ms eroim, lie .ott{|^ tui«r, 
by his utmost «fibrts, lo honible for ever the Spartsm prides 

Feeble and irresolute as the measures of the Persians gen- 
erally wiere, the ardour of Conon for once inspired them With 
vTgour. A hundred ships were collected and put under his 
command. With these he set sail in se»rch of the Grecian 
fieet ; fell in with them near Cnidos, a town of Caria, in 
Asia Minor ; and though his ships were less numerous than 
those of the enemy, obtained a complete victory in die en- 
gagement. Pisander, the Spartan admiral, was slain, fighting 
desperately In defence of the Grecian honour, which had 
never before been put to so severe a trial. The Persians 
carried off fifty gallles, and five hundred prisoners. 

It was the hilelligence of this battle that jusdy akrmed 
the patriotic breast of Agesilaus. He assembled the troops, 
honesdy confessed the death of Plsander, but artfully de- 
clared diat, though the admiral was slain, his fleet bad ob- 
tained a complete victory, for which it became himself tind 
them to pay l^e usual tribute of thanks and sacrificed to the 
protecting gods. He tben set the example of performing dlis 
pious duty. The devout stratagem was attended with a 
very salutary effect ; for, in a skirmish between the advan- 
ced guards, immediately preceding the batde, the Lacedae- 
monian troops, animated by their inlagined victory in the 
east, defeated and repelled the enemy* Meanwhile the main 
bodies of either army advanced into the plain of Coroiisea*; 
at first in awful silence, but having approached within a ftlr- 
long of each other, the ThebaUs raised a universal shout, and 
rushed on ^riously to the charge. The shock was terrible $ 
their shields meeting, clashed ; they fought, slew, and W^ere 
slain. No voice was heard, yet none was silent; the field 
resounded with the noise of rage and battle. This was tht 
most desperate and bloody scene of an action, itself the most 
desperate and bloody of any in that age. The Spartans re- 
mained masters of the field. It was covered with steel and 
blood, with the bodies of friends and foes, heaped promiscu- 
ously together ; with transfixed bucklers and brpken lances, 
some strewed on the ground, others deeply adheriiig^ in the 
mortal wounds which they had inflicted, and others still 
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grasped by ^ cold and insensible hands of the combatants, 
who had lately fought with such impetuous ardour. 

The sea*fight of Cnidus, and the battle of Coronsea, were 
the most important and decisive actions in the Bceotiw or 
Corinthian war, which lasted eight years. The contending 
republics seem at once to have put forth their sting, and to 
havei retained only their resentment, after they had lost their 
power. Petty hostilities, indeed, were carried on by mutual 
inroads and ravages in the spring and autumn ; the Lacede- 
monians issuing from Sicyon, and the Thebans from Corinth. 
The inhabitants of the latter city had eagerly promoted the 
alliance against Sparta, but when their country was made the 
seat of war, they began to repent of this rash measure. The 
noble and wealthy part of the community, who had most to 
fear, as they had most to lose, talked of a separate peace ; 
and) as they were abetted by a majority of the people, their 
dependents or clients,, they intended to summon an assembly, 
which might confirm this laudable resolution. Sut the psur- 
ttzans of Tymolaus and Polyanthes anticipated a: design so 
unfavourable to their interests, by committing one of the most 
horrid massacres recorded in history. They chose the £u- 
cleian festival for the time of their atrocious barbari^. 
Many of the citizens were then enjoying themselves in the 
market-place, or assembled at the dramatic entertainments. 
The assault was rapid and general. The Corinthians were 
a99as$»inated in the circles of conversation, some in the public 
walks, most in the theatre ; the judges on the bench, the 
priests at the altar : nor did those monsters cease from de- 
stroying, till they had cut off whosoever they deemed most wil* 
ling or most able to oppose their measures. The temples and 
adored images of the gods, whose knees they grasped, afford- 
ed no protection to the victims of this impious fury. This 
abominable massacre infected Corinth with the plague of se- 
dition, which silently lurked, or openly raged, in that unfor- 
tunate republic, during the six following years. The Spar- 
tans and Argives assisted their respective factions ; Corinth 
was alternately subject to the one and to the other. 

After the battle of Cnidus and Coronsea, there was not any 
general engagement, by land or sea ; the partial actions which 
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happened, on ekher element, generaUy followed the tnas of* 
those important victories. Success, for the moat part, at* 
tended the sailors of Athens and the soldiers of, Sparta. In 
general, Agesilaus and the Spartans maintained th^ir supe^ 
riority in the field, while Conon, Thrasybulus, and Chabrias 
proved' successful against Thimbron, Anaxibius, and the 
Other naval commanders of the enemy. 

The respective successes of the contetiding powers were 
not accompanied by proportional advantages. The Lacedae- 
monians derived not any solid or permanent benefit from 
Iheir victory at Coronsea ; but their defeat at Cnidus de* 
prived them, in one day, of the fruit of many laborious cam* 
paigns ; since, with the assistance of a superior naval force, 
and with the command of the Persian treasury, Conon found 
little difficulty in detaching for ever from their dominion the 
whole western coast of Lesser Asia. The measures tiaken 
by the Spartans, either to preserve or to recover their impor-* . 
tant possessions in the east, scarcely deserve the name of 
history, if we except their resistance at Abydus. Dercyllidas 
had obtained the government of this strong and populous 
town, as the reward of his military services. He assembled 
the Abydeniand, smd assured them that one naval defeat had 
lioC ruined the power of Sparta. Having confirmed the 
courage of the Abydenians, he sailed to the town of Sestos, 
the principal tovm of the Thractan Chersonesus, the inhabi- 
tants of which owed their protection and safety to the useful 
labours of Dercyllidas, and this claim of merit enabled him 
to secure their allegiance. The fidelity of these towns, 
amid the general defection of the coasts of Europe and Asia, 
prevented the inconveniences and hardships to which the 
expelled Spartans must have been otherwise exposed ; and 
delivered them from the necessity of undertaking a winter's 
journey to the Peloponnesus, through the territories of many 
hostile republics. The unfortunate governors and garrisons 
who had fled, or who had been driven from the places of 
their respective command, took refuge within the friendly 
walls of Sestos and Abydus. 

The patiotic Conon employed his favour with Artaxerxes 
to retrieve the affairs of Athens, the iiiteres^ of which formed. 
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At boBoamble motire ihat retained him in the Penlan ser- 
vice. He inflamed the resentment which both Phamabazus 
mid his master had justly conceived against Sparta, and ea« 
ccmraged them, early in the spring, to send their victorious 
armament towards Greece, to retaliate the ravag^es committed 
in the east by the arms of Agesilaus. But he instructed 
them, that if they would render their vengeance complete, 
and humble for ever the Spartan pride, they must raise the 
iyien rival of that imperious republic. The disbursement of. 
a sum of money, which would be scarcely felt by the treasury 
of Persia, might suffice td rebuild the walls and harbours of 
Athens : a measure by which they would inflict the deepest 
wound on the power, as well as on the pride of their ambi« 
^us enemy. The proposal was heard with approbation; 
the expense was liberally supplied ; the Persian fleet set saU ; 
reduced the Cyclades and Cythera ; ravaged the coast of 
Laconra; and after performing, in detached squadrons; 
whatever see med| most useful for the Persian service, assem- - 
bled in the long deserted harbours of the Phaleron, Munichia, 
and Piraeus. There, the important task of restoring the an* 
cient ornaments and defence of the city of Minerva, was be- 
gun, carried on, and accomplished with extraordinary dili« 
gence. The ready service of the crews belonging to die 
numerous fleet assisted the industry of > mercenary workmen, 
whom the allurement of gain had brought from every 
quarter of Greece ; and the labour of both was seconded and 
encouraged by the voluntary and eager exertions of the 
Boeotians and Argives, but, above all, by the zeal of the 
Athenians themselves, who justly regarded their actual em- 
ployment as the second foundation of their »once glorious 
capital. 

No spectacle could give more uneasiness to Sparta. Th^ 
antipathy between these rival states was of a nature so 
virulent and deep-rooted, that, compared with it, all other 
examples of national animo&ity seem slight and inconsir 
derable. -Nothing but this permanent hate could have en- 
gaged Sparta to pursue the measures which she now thought 
proper to adopt. Determined to check the growing pros- 
perity of her rival, she betrayed the honour of the whole 
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Grecian conftderacy. Her magistraties were semttile Haatf 
while involved in a war with the Persians, diey co\ild not 
chastise, what they affected to call the revolt of the Greeks. 
They could hppe to subject the one nation only by keep* 
ing on good terms with the other. As both wars, there«r 
fore, could not be successfully carried on at the same time^ 
they resolved to conclude a peace with Persia, that they 
might henceforth pursue uncontrouled their ambitious career 
in Greece. For this purpose they dispatched into Asia, as 
their ambassador, Antalcidas, a man every way qualified 
for executing a treacherous commission, at the corrupt court 
c^ an absolute prince. This* man was instructed, not only to 
negociate a peace between Persia and Lacedamon, but to 
cause a general pacification between all the Grecian states to 
be guaranteed by the Persian monarch. The great king, as 
the Greeks usually call him, was, according to this plan, ad- 
mitted to the high rank to which he had always aspired, and 
acknowledged to be the arbiter of Greece. He found no dif- 
ficulty, therefore, in sacrificing the interests of the alliance 
which he had been at such pains to form against Lacedse- 
mon, to what he regarded as his own interest and honour* 
To him all the Greeks were equally odious ; he favoured 
oiie party only for the destruction of the other ; his own ad- 
vantage was the sole object which he had in view in all his 
transactions with them ; and though the allies had so eminent- 
ly promoted it, that he owed to them the safety of his crown, 
yet, when his affairs no longer required their assistance, he 
abandoned them without reluctance. A mandate was issued 
from the Persian court, intimating the sovereign's will, that 
a general peace should be concluded in Greece on the fol- 
lowing terms : That the Greek cities in Asia, with the Pe- 
ninsula of Clazomenae, and the island of Cyprus, should be 
subject to Persia ; that Athens should preserve her au- 
thority in the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Sc3nros, which 
belonged to her by immemorial prescription ; that all the 
other states, small and great, should enjoy the independent 
government of their own laws ; and that such republics as 
rejected these conditions should be compelled by force of 
arms to obey them. Dishonourable as these tains were,- 
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modier cQod&JK»i« stall oiore dishonoinraUey was proposed if 
Ajitalci4as^ and accepted by the Persians. Conon, who had 
perlbnned sttch signal services to 'the latter, was seized bjr 
them, thrown into prison, and, • as Isocrates asserts, in his 
panegjnric on Alhens, ignominiously put to death. 

By this treaty the Greeks were placed, with regard to Per- 
sia, in a situation very inferior to that which they had for* 
merly maintained^ Not only the freedom of the Asiatic ci* 
ties, in defence of which they had so often bafled all the ef- 
forts of the Persians, was shamefully sacrificed, bat the de- 
pendance of the smaller cities in Greece upo^ the greater^ 
and that strength which both derived from this connection, 
was in a great measure weakoied or dissolved. While the 
general interest of Greece, however, suffered by this negocia-> 
tion, that of the Lacedsmonians was promoted. It removed 
at once the danger hanging over them from a powerful and 
exasperated enemy. As the Asiatic Greeks were principally 
attached to Athens, the abandoning of them to the great 
king brought no considerable disadvantage to Sparta ; and, 
as she expected still to retain in subjection those cities which 
had submitted to her own authority, it was of no small im> 
portance, in enabling her to maintain a pre-eminence over 
the more powerful states, that the weaker should be declared 
free and independent. 

That such considerations had 'induced her to conclude a 
peace, which seemed at first sight to abridge her authority, 
diid not long remain doubtful. Secure on the side of Persia, 
the Spartans soon discovered their intention to re-establish 
their tyranny in Greece, and ihey began by humbling the 
power of every state that might ever become a match for their 
own. They compelled the Mantineans to throw down their 
walls ; they obliged the Corinthians to withdraw their garri* 
son from Argos ; they reduced the Olynthians to subjection; 
and, interfering in the domestic quarrels of the Thebans, 
they placed a garrison of their own in the citadel of Thebes. 
The Thebans, after submitting to this yoke for four years, at 
last threw it off. 

The Spartans sent an su'my of nearly twent)^ thousand men, 
under Ageailaus, to re-establish their power at Thetis, The 
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to prepare for action. Eprniinondas immediately liaised all 
the troops he could, and began his march ; hi» army did tiot 
amount to six thousand men, and the en^my had above four 
times that number. He had wisely taken care to secure a 
pass, which woidd have shortened Cleombrdtus's march con- 
siderably^ The latter, after having taken a large compass, 
arrived atLeuctra. Both parties consulted whether they should 
give battle, and it was determined to engage. 

The two armies were very unequal in number. The La- 
cedaemonians amounted'to twenty-four thousand foot, and 
sixteen hundred horse. The Thebana had only six thousand 
foot, and four hundred horse ; but all of them were choice 
troops, animated by the love of glory, and resolved either to 
Conquer or die. The Lacedaemonian cavalry, composed of 
men picked up by chance, without valour, and iU disciplined, 
were as much inferior to their enemies in courage, as supe- 
rior in number. The ability of the generals alone supplied 
the place of great armies ; especially that of die Theban com- 
mander, who was the most accomplished scMier of his time, 
and he was nobly supported by Pelopidas, who was then at 
the head of the sacred band. 

Upon the day of batde, the two armies drew up on a plain. 
Epaminondas took post on the left of his army, and was op* 
posed to Cleombrotus, whom he was determined to attack, 
convinced that if once he could break the Lacedaemonian pha- 
lanx, the rest of the army would soon be put to flight. 

The action began with the cavalry, which was posted 
in the front 6f the Theban left wing. As the Thebans 
were better mounted, and braver troops than the Lacedaemo- 
nian horse, the latter were soon broke and driven upon the 
infantty, which they put into some confusion. Epaminondas 
availed himself of this momentary confusion, to perform one 
of those rapid evolutions, which commonly decide the for- 
tune of battles. . He formed his bravest, but least numerous 
division^ into a compact wedge, with a sharp point and with 
spreading flanks, expecting that the Lacedaemonians, as soon 
as they had recovered their ranks, would attack the weaker 
and more extended part of his army, which seemed prepared 
for a retreat. The event answered his expectation. While 
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I the JLaeediemonims advuMed against hia right wing, where 
g « they found litde or no resiatancey he rual^ forward with his 
g left, and darting, like the beak of a gdley, on thc^ fianl^ of the 
„ enemy, bore do^n every thing before him, until he arrived 
I naar the post occupied by Cleombrotus, The urgency of the 
danger recalled to their ancient principles the degenerate dis- 
j; ciples of JLycurgus. The bravest warriors flew, from every 
quarter, to the assistance of their prince ;— covered him with 
their shields, and defended him with their swords ^and lances. 
Their impetuous valour resisted the intrepid progress of the 
Thebans, till the Spartan horsemen, who attended the person 
of Cleombrotus, were totally cut off, and the king himself, 
pierced with many wounds, fell on the breathless bodies of his 
generous defenders. The {all of the chief gave new rage to 
the battle. Anger, resentment, and despair, by turns agita- 
ted the Spartans. According to the superstitious ideas of 
- paganism, the death of their king appeared* to them a dight 
misfortune, compared with the disgraceful impiely of leaving 
his xnangled remains to the insults of an enemy. To. prevent 
this abomination, they exerted their utmost valour, and their 
strenuous efforts were successful. But they could not obtain 
any farther, advantage. They efiected their retreat, with the 
loss of about two thousand . men, and the Thebans remained 
sole masters of the field. 

' The Lacedaemonians had never received such a terrible 
blow. The most bloody defeat, till then^ had scarce ever 
cost them more than four or five hundred of their citizens. 
Here they lost four thousand n^ien. The Thebans had only 
three hundred men killed. 

When the news of this defeat was brought to Sparta, the 
Ephori would not suffer the public games, which were then 
celebrating, to be interrupted. Next day the loss of each 
particular family being known, the fathers and relatiops of 
those who had fallen in battle went to the temples to thank 
the gods, and congratulated each other upon their glory and 
good fortune, whilst the relations of those who had escaped 
W^re oveiwhelmed with grief and affliction. 

These last were by the law to be degraded from all ho- 
nour and rendered infamous, insomuch that it was a disgrace 
VOL. IV. [32] * 
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to intermarry with them : they were to appeSir piablicly, ii 
mean and dirty habits, with patched and party-coloured gar- 
ments, and .to go half shaved, and whoever met them in the 
streets might insuh and beat them, without their daring to 
make any resistance. This was so severe a law, and such 
numbers had on this occasion incurred the penalties of it, 
many of whom were of great families and interest, that they 
apprehended the execution of it might excite some public 
commotion. Under this difficulty, they gavb Agesilaus a 
power even over the laws ; to dispense with them ; to abro^ 
gate them ; or, to enact such new ones as the present emer- ^ 
gency required. He would not abolish or silter the law. He 
only made a public declaration that it should lie dormant for 
that single day, but revive, and be in full force again on the 
morrow, and, by that expedient, he saved the citizens from 
infamy. 

It was not loAg before the Spartans felt the consequences 
of this dreadful overthrow. Numbers of Greek cities, that 
had hitherto remained neuter, now declared in fevour of the 
Thebans, and increased their army to the amount of seventy 
thousand men. With this mighty force Epaminondas enteri- 
ed Laconia and overran the open country. He did not, how«- 
ever, attempt any thing against Sparta itself; but he rein- 
stated the Arcadians in all their ancient rights and privileges, 
of which they had been deprived'^by thie 3partans, and he 
cfnabled them to build a new city, which, from tiie name of 
the old one, was called Messenia. 

So zealous were the ancient Greeks of even the smallest 
encroachment on their liberty, that no action, however great 
or meritorious in other respects, was sufficient to atone for 
it. This was signally exemplified in the case of Pelopidas 

. and Epaminondas, who, upon their return home, instead of 
being received as heroes and conquerors, were summoned as 
-criminals bef<»re a court of justice, to answer for their eon- 
duct in having retained their command beyond the tim^ 

. limited by law. The former discovered less courage than . 

.' mig^t have been expected from his impetuous and dmihg 
character. He, who had never feared the sword of an ene- 
•my, trembled at-th^ an^y voice of his insolent accusers. 



But Eparoiiioadas disidayed on this oocastoa the^uperiori^ 
of |>hilosopltical firmaess seated in the mind, to thait conauta* 
tional courage which is the result of Uood and spirits. The 
latter is sufficient for a day of battle, but the former, alone, 
can 3rield support in every vipissitude of fortune. 

Instead of observing the fonnality of a regular defence, 
^ illustrious Theban undertook the invidious task of pro« 
nouncing his own panegyric. After relating his exploits, 
without amplification and without diminution, he conduded 
hy. observing, ^* that he could submit to death without reluc* 

tance, secure of immortal fame, earned in the service of his 
country.'^ The seditious demagogues were awed by his 
magnanimity ^ the anger of the assembly against himself and 
his colleague dissolved in admiration; and Epaminondas 
was conducted from the tribunal with a^ much glory as from 
the field of Leuctra. 

From the invasion of Laconia to the general engagement 
at Mantinsa, there elap^d six years of indecisive war and 
tumultuous activity : battles lost and gained ; conquests made 
«id abandoned ; alliances concluded and broken i treaties of 
peace proposed, accepted, and violated, by those who felt the 
ainhappy effects of dissentions, which their rancorous ani^ 

* mosi^ iiras unwilUng to terminate. 

We pass over several unimportant events that took place 
in this period, and hasten, to one of the last consequence— 
the battle of Mantinsea. Never had such numerous armies 
taken the field, during the perpetual wars in which those un- 
happy republics were enga^fed, as were assembled and fought 
at that place between the Thebans and Spartans, in the year 
Q%S B. C. The battle was fierce and bloody, and after their 
spears were brok^i, both parties had recourse to their swords. 
The wedge of Epaminondas at length penetrated the Spar- 
Ian line ; and this^ advantage encouraged his centre and right 
wing to attack and repel the corresponding divisions of. the 
enemy. The Theban and Thessalian cavalry were equally 
successful. In the intervals of their ranks, Epaminondas 
had placed a body of light infantry, whose missile weapons 
greatly annoyed the enemy's horse. He had Ukewise taken 
the preoa^^tioQ to occupy a, rising ground on his right,. with a 
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coBftidenMe d^tachmeat, which miglR take the AdiMianft ifi 
flank and tear, sfaoukl they advance froan their poau The$« 
prudent dispositions produced a Tictory, which EpanunoKlas 
did not live to complete or improve. In the heat of the bat* 
tie he received a mortal wound, and was carried to an enu^ 
nence, diat he might the better observe the subsequent. ope« 
rations of the field. But with the departure of their leader, 
the spirit which animated the Tbeban army was withdrawn. 
Having impetuously broke through the hostile ranks, diey 
knew not how to profit by this advantage. The enemy ral* 
lied in difTerent parts of the field, and prevailed in aev«rat • 
partial encounters. All was confusion and terror. The light 
infantry, which had been posted amidst the Theban and 
Thessalian horse, being left behind in the pursuit, were re- 
ceived and cut to pieces by the Athenian cavalry. Elated 
with this success, the Athenians turned their arms against 
the detachment placed on the heights, consisting chiefly of 
Eubisans, whom they routed and put to flight, after a terri- 
ble slaughter. With such alternations 6S victory and de* 
feat, ended this memorable engagement. Both armies as 
conquerors erected a trophy ; both craved their dead as con- 
quered ; and this battle, which being certainly the greatest, 
was expected to have proved the most decisive ever fought 
among the Greeks, produced no important consequences* 
Neither gained any advantage. Territory, town, or dcmii* 
nion, was acquired by neither ; but indecision, troidde, and 
confusion, pervaded Greece more than ever. 

When the tumult of the actkm ceased, the most distin* 
guished Thebans assembkd around their dying general. 
His body had been pierced with a javelin, and the surgeons 
declared that it was impossible for htm to survive the ciC* 
traction of the weapon. He asked whether his shield was 
safe f which being presented to him, he viewed it with a lan» 
guid smile of melancholy joy. He then demanded whether 
the Thebans had obtained the victory ? Being answered in 
the affirmative, (for the Lacedeemoniaas indeed had first sea^ 
to demand the bodies of their slain,) he declared himself 
ready to quit life without regret, since he left his countiy 
triumphant. The. spectators lamented, among olfoer objects 
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of aontiw, tkan ke shoigid die without cltiidrft9| who might 
iaherit the g^o«y of hia name) and tile fume of his virtues. 
" You mkuke^^' said he, with a cheeiiul presence of mind^ 
*^ I leave two fair daugliters, the battles of Leuctra, and 
Mantimea^ who will transmit my renown to the latest ages." 
So saymg) he ordered the weapon to be extracted^ and im* 
mediately eicpired. The av^ul solemnity of his death cor- 
xespoittled with the dignified splendour of an active and use- 
jFiil life. He was buried in the field of battle, where his mo' 
nument still existed, after four centuries, with an inscription 
ixk elegiac 'vterse, enumerating his exploits. Hadrian, then 
master of the Roman world, added a second column, and a 
new inscription. By the death of Epaminondas, Thebes was 
deprived of her principal ornament and defence ; the source 
df her confidence, and the spring of her activity ; and her 
couiacys were thenceforth less ambitious, and her arn^ less 
enterprising. 

The battle of Mantiiyea was followed by a peace, which 
was ratified by all the states of Greece except Sparta t the 
conditions of it were, that every state should retain what they 
possessed, and hold it independent of any other power. 

With the batde of Mantin^a ended the bloody struggle 
ior dominion, which had long exhausted Thebes and Sparta« 
In that, or in the preceding engagements, they had lost their 
Idlest generads, and the flower of their troops. No Theban 
arose to emulate the magnanimity of Epaminondas, and to 
complete the designs of that illustrious patriot. Archidamus, 
^o succeeded to the Spartan throne, imper^ctly justified the 
h%h opinion conceived of his early wisdom and valour.-^ 
Wjeakened by their wounds, and fatigued by exertions long 
and fruitless, those republics simk into such weakness, as en- 
couraged pretensions of, their neighbours that had long lain 
dormant. « 

During the Boeotian war, the Athenians had acted as aux- 
itiaries only, yet their arms had acquu'ed g^eat lustre. Their 
powerful rivals were humbled and. exhausted : experience had 
taught them the danger of attempting to subdue, and the im- 
possii^ity of keeping in subjection, the tearritories of their 
Warlike neighbours : but the numerous islands of the^ iEgean 
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jand Ionian seax, the rempte coasts af Thrace and Aaki, ia* 
yited the activity of their fleet, which, they mig^t now em* 
ploy in foreign conquests, fearless of doineatic envy.- It ap- 
pears that, soon after the death of Epaminondas, Eubcea again 
acknowledged the authority of Athens. The Cycladea and 
Corcyra courted the friendship of a people capable of inter- 
rupting their navigation, and of destroying their commerce. 
Such multiplied advantages revived the ancient grandeur 
•of Athens, which once more commanded the sea with a^fleet 
of near three hundred sail. y 

But notwithstanding this tide of prosperity, whk^' flowed 
with most apparent force immediately after the battle of 
Afantin^a, it was difficult to correct abuses that seem inhe* 
rent in the nature of democracy, which left the citi:^ns ty.* 
rants in one capacity, and slaves in another* The division of 
the executive power of. government rendered it impossiUe 
to perceive or prevent the hapd of oppression. Men knew 
not from what 'quarter their safety might be assailed ; and be- 
ing called to authority in their turn, they, instead of making 
united opposition to the injustice of their magistrates, con- 
tented themselves with inflicting the same injuries which they 
had either previously suffered^ or still apprehended, from the 
malice of their enemies. Nor is this inconvenience peculiar 
to the Greek republics. ^ While human nature remains un* 
Ranged, and the passions of men run in their ordioioy diaia- 
nel, the right to exercise power will commonly be attended 
with a strong inclination to abuse it. Unless power therefore 
be counteracted by liberty, unless an impervious line of sepa- 
ration be drawn between prerogative and privilege ; it is of 
litde consequence whether a country be governed by one ty- 
rant or. a thousand : in both cases alike, the condition of man 
l^ precarious, and force prevails over law. 

. This radical defect in Grecian politics* pi'oduced many ruin- 
ous consequences both in foreign and domestic aSairs, which 
were oftener directed by tAe selfish passions of a few, or the 
fluctuating caprices of the multitude, than by the rational and 
permanent interest, of the community. 

In the tumultuary governments of Greece, the sources of 
dissentioA w^re innumerable. Although hereditary distinc- 
tions were little known or regarded, the poor and rich formed 
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two distinct pardes, wlRch had their particular views and 
separate interests. During the intervals of party rage^ pri* 
vate quarrels kept the state in perpetual fermentation. Be* 
side the ordinary disputes concerning property ; the compe* 
titions for ciTil offices, for* military command, for obtaining 
public honours, or eluding punishments or burdens, opened 
an ever*flowing source of bitter animosity. Among this lid- 
gious people, neighbours were condnually at variance. Every 
man was regarded as a rival and enemy, who had not proved 
himself a friend. Hereditaiy resentments were perpetuated 
. from one generation to another ; and the seeds of discord be- 
ing sown in such abundance, yielded a never*failing crop of 
libels, invectives, and legal prosecutions. The usual employ- 
ment of six thousand Athenians consisted in deciding law« 
suits, the profits of which afforded the piincipal resource of 
the poorer citizens. 

In the license of democratic freedom, the citizens, poor 
and rich, thought themselves alike entided to enjoy every 
species of festivity. Pericles introduced the practice of ex- 
hibiting, not only tragedies, but comedies, at the public ex- 
pense^ and of; pa^png for the admission of the popuIace.^-At 
die period of which we write, a considerable po|tion of die 
revenue was appropriated to the theatre'; and some years af- 
terwards a law was proposed by the demagogue Eubulus, 
9Bd enacted by the senate and people, rendering it capital to 
divert, or even to propose diverting, the theatrical money to 
any other end or object. 

Of all amusements known in polished society, the Gretism 
theatre was doubdess the most elegant and ingenious; yet 
several circumstances rendered it peculiarly liable to abuse. 
In ancient, as well as in modem times, the corrupt taste of 
the licentious vulgar was ever at variance with the discerning 
judgment of the wise and virtuous. To gratify the former, 
in preference to the latter, the Grecian tragedy and comedy 
was purposely calculated, in the extravagant pieces of Aris- 
tophanes and his profligate cotemporaries and successors. 
These pernicious productions formed the favourite entertain* 
ment of the populace. 
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TIt« Athanian yeuth are sud to have . diniitiattd , dick far- 
tunes, and melted their vigour of mind and body^ in wftnton 
and expensive dalliance with the female performers on «be 
theatre. W^ary and fiBwtfiibotta with excess of crimiiud in- 
dulgence, they Idst^ capacity or relidi for solid and witwly 
occupations ; and at once-deserted the esEercises of war ^d 
the schools of pluloso^ierst. To fill up the vacuities q£ tbsir 
listless lives, tli^y, as well as persons more advanced in years, 
loitered in the shops of musicians and other artiats ; or sttwi- 
tered in the forum and public places, idly inquiring alter 
news, in which they took little interest, unless some danger 
alarmed the insipid uniformity of their pleasures. . Dice and 
other games of chance were carried to a ruinoius. excess. X%e 
people at large were peculiariy addkted to the sensual grati- 
fications of the table ; and, if credit can be given to a poet, 
bestowed the freedom of their city on the sons of Chaer^phi- 
lus, on account of the uncommon merit of their father in the 
art of Qopkery. 

Idleness, indulgence, and dissipation, had reduced the 
greater part of the Athenian citizens to extreme indigence. 
Although landed property -was more equjdly divided in 
Greece than in any modem country, we are told, that aboi^t 
one fourth of the Athenians wero totally destitu)l;e of immovable 
possessions. Their dress was frequently so mean and dirty, 
that it was difficult by their external appearance to distin^ish 
^ them from slaves, a circumstance which arose not from slo* 
venlin^ss but from poverty. Justice was sold ; riches, vir- 
tue, eminence of rank or abilities, always exposed to danger, 
and often ended in disgrace. For those needy Athenians, 
who formed the most numerous class in the republic, endea- 
voured to alleviate their misery by persecuting their superi- 
ors ; banishing them their country ; confiscating their estates ; 
and treating them, on the slightest provocation, and often 
without any provocation at all,' with the utmost injustice and 
cruelty. Though occasionally directed by the equity of an 
Aristides, or the magnanimity of a Cimon, they, for the 
most part, listened to men of ax\ opposite character. He who 
could best flatter and deceive them, obtained most of their 
confidence. With such qualifications, the turbulent, li(^n- 
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tiotts, and dissolute, commonly prevailed in llie assembly ; 
and specious or hurtful talents usurped the rewards due to 
real merit. 

Notwithstanding the decay of martial spirit, the extrava-* 
gance of public councils, and the general corruption of man- 
ners which prevailed in Athens, and in other cities of Greece, 
the arts and sciences were still cultivated with ardour and 
su^ce^s. The political circumstances of Greece, even the 
minute divisions of territory, had a tendency to promote the 
cultivation of science and the fine arts. Eloquence was so 
all-important in every state, that no study by which it might 
be improved was indifferent. In democratic governments it 
was all-powerful, and even in the oligarchical, not only for 
debate among the few who ruled, but for persuasion, it was 
of great moment. During the period now under review, the 
scholars of Hippocrates and Democfitus enriched natural 
philosophy with many important discoveries. The different 
branches of mathematics, mechanics, and astronomy, receiv- 
ed great improvements from Eudoxas, Timseus, Archytas, 
and Meton. 

Statuary was cultivated by Polycletus, Canachus, Naucy- 
des, and by innumerable artists, in other cities of Greece, 
* Italy, and Ionia. The art of Praxiteles gave to stone the 
softness and sensibility of flesh. 

The honour which Pojycletus and Praxiteles acquired in 
sculpture, was, during the same age, attained in painting by 
Eupompus and Pamphilus, and above all by Zeuxis and Ti- 
manthes. ^ 

Zeuxis acquired great wealth by his works : at length he 
refused money, boasting that no price could pay them. The 
modesty of Penelope was equal to a lesson of morality. He 
pacfnted Hercules strangling the serpents, in the presence of 
the astonished Amphitryon and Alcmena. His greatest 
work was Jupiter sitting on his throne, and surrounded by 
the gods. 

Timanthes reached the highest perfection of his art, but his 
genius surpassed the art itself. In several of his pieces, Ti- 
manthes discovered the power of transporting the mind be- 
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yond the picture. He painted to the fancy rather than to 
the eye. In his worka more was understood Jthsok expressed. 
The power of expression was carried to a degree of per« 
feclioo, whkh it b not eaij to believe, and scarcely possible 
to comprehend. Aristides, a Theban painter, represented 
the sacking of a town : among other scenes of horror, a child 
was psunted f^»ngyg to the breast of its wounded mc^her, 
who ^ felt and feared" that, after she was dead, the child 
should suck blood instead of milk. Parrhasius of Ephesus^ 
in an earlier age, personified the people of Athens in afigiire 
that characterised them at once as cruel and cooqpassionatB^ 
proud and humble, brave and cowardly, elevated and mesm. 

Ideal beauty, just proportion^ natural and noUe attitudes, 
a uniform greatness of style^ are acknowledged to have equally 
belonged to the ancient painters and statuaries, 

Qf all the arts cultivated during the period noir under re* 
view, none attained higher proficiency than compositicm ia 
pfTose. In history, Thucydides and Xenophon excelled. 

The Cyropsedia, or Institutions of the elder Cyrus, by 
the latter, is a romance intended to exemplify the doctrines 
taught by Socrates in the Memorabilia; and to prove the 
success which naturally attends the practice of wisdom and 
viKtue, in the great affairs of war smd government. Ilie 
highest panegyric of this work is, that many learned men 
have mistaken it for a true history, and, deceived by the nar- 
rative, have beUeved it possible, that, during the various 
Stages of a long life, Cyrus should have invari^ly followed 
the dictates of the sublimest philosophy. 

The orators Lysias and Isocrates flourished in the period 
now under review. The former was distinguished by the re* 
fined subtilty of his pleadings ; the latter, by the polished 
elegance of his moral and political orations. Isocrates visn* 
tured not to speak in public ; neither his constitution nor hia 
voice admitting the great exertions necessary for that purr 
pose. His school of oratory and composition was frequented 
by the noblest youths of Athens, of the neighbouring repub- 
lics, and even by foreign princes. 

But the man of learning, in that age, whose abilities, if jaio» 
perly directed, might have most benefited his c<^empora- 
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ne$, was the celebrated Plato. He W9b descended fatim the 
Cpdridae, tbe most illustrious, as well aa the most opulent 
family in Athens* His edncatiou was wdrthy of his birth. 
The gymnast exercises formed and invigorated his bodjr, 
bis mind was enlarged and enlightened by Ac studies of 
poetry and geometry. In his twentieth year he became ae- 
^uainted with Socrates, and, having compared Ms own fd* 
etical productions with those of his immoral predecessors im 
this walk of literature, he committed the former to die flames^ 
and totally addicted himself to philosophy. During eig^t 
ye^s he continued an assiduous hearer of Socrates. 

Fear or disgust removed the scholar of Socrates from the 
murderers of his master. Having spent some time in Thebes, 
£lis, and Megara, he sailed to Cyrene, attracted by Ae fiune 
of the mathematician Theodorus. £g3rpt next deserved his 
curiosity, as the country to which the science of Theodorus 
owed its fairdi. 

At his retura-io Athens, Plato could have little ludma* 
tion lo engage in public life. He prudently withdrew hini<- 
self from a scene which presented nothing but danger or 
disgust, and purchased a small villa in the suburbs near the 
academy or gymnasium, that had been so elegantly adorned 
by Cimon. To this retirement his fame attracted the most 
tllusdrious characters in his age : the noblest youths of Athens 
d«^. frequented the school of Plato ; and here he continued 
ilikove forty years, with litde interruption, except from his 
voyages into Sicily, instructing his disciples, and composing 
his Dialogues, to which philosophers in aaident and modem 
times are greatly indebted. 

The capacious mind of Plato embraced the whole circle of 
science. Plato aimed at nothing less than to reconcile the 
appearances of the natural and moral world with the wise gp- 
vemment of a self-existent, unchangeable Cause ; to explain 
the nature and origin of the human mind, as well as of its 
various powers of perception, volition, and intellect ; and^ 
on principles resulting from these discoveries, to build a sys- 
tem of ethics, which, in proportion as it was followed by 
mankind, would promote their independence, security, hap- 
piness, and perfection. 
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Plato was the first philosopher who supported the doctrine 
of a future state by arguments that seemed capable of con-^ 
vmcing intelligent and thinking men. From the properties of 
mind he inferred the simplicity and indestructibility of the 
substance in which they reside. He described the mental 
powers with an eloquence diat Cicero and Buffbn haVe not 
been able to surpass. And, since he regarded the soul as the 
fMittciple of life and motion, he thought it absurd to suppose, 
diat the diseases and death of the body should take from this 
principle such qualities as it essentially possessed in itself, 
and accidentally communicated to matter. It w&s his firm 
persuasion that, according to the emplo3nnent of its rattomd 
and moral powers, the soul, after its separation from the hody^ 
would be raised to a higher, or depressed to a lofwer state of 
existence. ■ ' ■ 

His practical morality, which he borrowed from Socrates^ 
is profusely. scattered through his dialogues. Plato was no 
less capriile of distinguishing ideas, than of comt^niBg images* 
He united warmth of fancy and acuteness of understanding 
in an extraordinaiy degree. Yet, when compared witJi his 
master, Socrates, his genius will appear more subtile than 
sagacious. He wanted that patient spirit of observation 
which distingiushed the illustrious sage, who, in all his rea- 
sonings, kept facts ever in his view, and, at every step he 
made, looked back with wary circumspection on experience. 
Accompanied by this faithful guide, Socrates trod securely 
within the bounds of truth and nature ; but his adventurous 
discijde, trusting to the wings of fancy; often expatiated m 
imaginary worlds of his own creation. 
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. History of Macedon. 

. FOUR hundred and sixteen years before the Christian 
s^ra, ])Iacedon appeared scarcely distinguishable from the 
barbarous kingdoms of Thrace, Paaonia, and Illyricum, which 
surrounded it on the north-east and west. Towards the south 
il was excluded from the sea by a chain of Grecian repub* 
Ucs. To tlus inland district, originally confined to the cir* 
cumference of about three hundred miles, Caranus, an Ar* 
give prince, of the numerous race of Hercules, conducted a 
small colony of his adventurous smd warlike countrymen^ 
and, having conquered the barbarous natives, settled in 
Sdesfsra, the capitsd of the province then named £mathia, and 
afterwards Macedonia. This little principality under Phi- 
lip grew into a powerful kingdom, and under Alexander 
swelled into the most extensive em^re known in the ancient 
world* f 

Caranus, as well as the princes Caenus and Thyrimas, who 
immediately followed him, had occasion to exercise their 
prudence still more than their valour. Their feeble colony 
of Greeks might have fallen an easy prey to the inhospitable 
ferocity of &e barbarous tribes by whom it was on. all sides 
surrounded. But the policy of dae first kings of Macedon, 
mstead of vainly attempting to repel or to subdue, endea* 
voiired with more success to gaiji, by good offices, the a»» 
cient inhabitants of Emathia and the neighbouring districts. 
They communicated to them the knowledge of many useful 
arts ; they gave them the Grecian religion and government. 
They adopted, in some degree, the language and manners of 
the barbarous natives ; and they, in their turn, imparted to 
the latter a tincture of the Grecian language and civilization. 
By this judicious and liberal system, the followers of Cara- 
nus gradually associated with the warlike tribes in their 
neighbourhood, and the same generous policy being em- 
braced by their descendants, deserves to be regarded as the 
primary cause of Macedonian greatness. 
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Perdiccas so far eclipsed the fame of his three predeces- 
sors, that he is accounted the founder of the monarchy by 
Herodotus and Thucydides. His history, and that of the 
five princes who intervened between him and Alexander I, 
do not merit particular detail. Alexander extended hi% 
kingdom to ihe river Nessus on the east, and to the Axius 
0n the west. His son, Perdiccas II, inherited the s^iUtm 
of his father, without inheriting his integrity. 

Archelaoa I, who succeeded to the throne, displayed aa 
enlightened policy very beneficial to his kingdom. He far 
cilitated communication between the principal towns .of Mar 
ccdon,. by cutting straight roads through most parts of the 
country ; he buUt walls and places of strength in the skvor 
lions most favourable for that purpose ; encouraged ag^cu}- 
tiire and the arts ; formed magazines of arms ; rats^ed and 
disciplined a considerable body of cavalry f and added mote 
to the solid grandeur of Macedon than had been done by ^ 
his predecessors.. Nor was he regardless of the ar^ of peace* 
His palace was adorned by the works 9f Grecian paintei^* 
Euripides was long entertained at his court. Men of merit 
and genius, in all the various, walks of literature and science^ 
were invited to reside in Macedon, and treated with distiur 
^oished regard, by a monarch duly attentive to promote bis 
own glory and the happiness of his subjects. 

By his death, the prosperity of Macedon was interrupted 
for almost half a century, crowded by a succession of tea 
princes, or usurpers, whose history is a perpetual secies of 
crimes and calamities. Amidst these disorders,, the sc^tre 
still rcmcuned in the family of Hercules, but almost every 
prince of the blood had an ambition to reign. In order to 
attain their purpose, the different competitors courted the 
assistance of the Thracians,.of . the lUyrians, of the Thessa- 
lians, of the Ol3n;kthian confederacy of Athena, of Sparta, and 
of Thebes f and each of those powers endeavoured to turn 
to their own immediate profit the dissensions in Macedonia. 
Passing over this period, we proceed to the reigu of Phi* 
Up. He was declared king of Macedoa B. C* 360. His 
teiga is an iQteresiing ^ectacle to those who, are delighted 
with surveying the active enciigies and rescaircca of .# vi^go*- 
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rout amd conrpreheBstve mind. Prom the age of fifteen he 
had lived chiefly in Thebes, in the family, and under the di* 
rection of Epamiciondas. He visited the principal republics 
of Greece, whose institutions, in peace and war, he examined 
wi«h a sagacity far superior to his years. The tactics of the 
Laeedsemonians were the first new establishment which he 
introduced' into Macedon. Nor was the improvement of 
his knowledge die only fruit of his travels. In Athens, 
Philip acqaired the friendship and esteem of Plato, l80cr»* 
tes, and Aristotle, and the early connexion which be formed 
#tth the principal leaders of Athens, and the neighfoouTing 
republics, contributbd, in no small degree, to the success of 
his future designs. 

He availed himself of the affectionate admiration of ]xk 
objects, to establish such institutions as might maintain and 
extend his own power, and confirm the sc^d grandeur of 
Macedon. ' The laws and maxims which prevailed in the 
heroic ages, and which had been early introduced into that 
kingdom, cfrcumscribed the royal authority" within very- nar-* 
row bounds. The chiefs and nobles^ especially in the more re^ 
note provinces, regarded theniselves as the rivals and equals 
of lAieir sovereign. In foreign war they followed his stand-^' 
asti, but they often .shook his throne by domestic sedition $ 
and we may discover several instances in which they disa-* 
vowefd their allegiance, and assutaied independent govern- 
ment over considerable districts of the country. The mo- 
ment of glory and success seemed the most favourable for 
eacttnguishing this dangerous spirit, and quashing the proud 
hopes of the nobles. In this design Philip proceeded with 
artful policy. From the bravest of the Macedonian youth 
be chose a select body of companions, who, being distin- 
guished by honourable appellations, and entertained at the 
royal table, attended the king's person in war and in hunting. 
Their intimacy with the sovereign obliged them to use supe- 
rior diligence in all the severe duties of a military life. 
These noble youths, animated with the hope of "glory, vied 
with each other to gain admission into this distinguished or^ 
der : and, while on one hand they serVed as hostages for 
the aUegiance of ^heir families, they formed, on the other, 
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8 useful semhuiry of future genenls^ who, after c(»uittetii^ 
' for PhiUp and Alexander, at length conquered for tbsu^ 
selves, and divided the spoils of the ancient world. 

The death of Agis, the mo^ warlike chieftain of the Pieo- 
nians, drew Philip into the field, to revenge recent injuries, 
which those barbarians had inflicted on Macedon. He ov^* 
ran their country without resistance, carried off slaves and 
plunder, imposed a tribute on their chiefs, took hostages, 
and rbduced Pseonia to an absolute dependence on Macedon; 

The Paeonians were no sooner reduced, than Philip under* 
took a winter's campaign against Bardyllis and the lUyrians, 
the hereditary enemies of his familyand kingdom. He 
marched towards the frontier of Illyria, at the head of text 
thousand foot and six htindred horse. lUyria had been ex- 
tended on the east to the prejudice of Macedon^ which it 
totally excluded from the excellent haibours on the Adriatie. 
This was an^ important consideration to a prince who seems 
to have early meditated the raising of a naval power. Ph»» 
lip proceeded forward, with the caution necess«y to be ob» 
served in an hostile territory. After a fruitless negociation, 
Bardyllis met him in the field, with an adequate body of in^ 
fantry, but with only four hundred horse. The Macedomaa 
phalanx attacked the lUyrian column in .front, while the tar- 
geteers and light armed troops galled its flanks, and the cav« 
airy harassed its rear. The Illyrians, thus surrounded on 
every side, were crushed between two opposite assaults, 
without having an opportunity to exert their full strength. 
Their resistance must have been vigorous, since seven thou- 
sand were left on the field of battle, and with them their 
gallant leader Bardyllis, who fell at the age of ninety, fight- 
ing bravely on horseback. The loss of their experienced 
chief, and of the flower of their youthful warriors, broke the 
strength and courage of the lUyrian tribes, who sent a depu- 
tation to Philip, humbly craving peace, and submitting their 
fortune to the will of the conqueror. Philip granted them 
the same terms which he had lately imposed on the Paeoni- 
ans. That part of their country which lies east of the lake 
Lichnidus, he joined to Macedon. The town and lake of 
Lichnidus were fifty miles distant from the Ionian Sea, but 
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such W98 the ntcendant Aat the arms and pcdicy of PhiUp 
acqiu]:^4 over hU neighbours, that the inhabitimts of the in* 
termediate districts soon adopted the language and manners 
of their conquerors, and their territory, hitherto unconnected 
with any foreign power, sank into such an absolute depen- 
dence on Macedon^ that many ancient geographers consider- 
ed it as a province of that country. 

Having setded the affairs of lUyria, Philip returned home 
to pursue £irther conquests^ He had secured and extended 
Ac northern and western frontier of Macedon, but the rich 
southern shores, cfaiefty inhalHled by Greeks, presented at 
once a more tempting prize and a more formidable enemy. 
The confederacy of Olynthus, having thrown off the yoke 
of Sparta, had become more powerful than ever. Most of 
die towtis of Chalcidica had become its sdlies or subjects, 
and this populous and wealthy province, together with Pan- 
geus on the ri^t, and Pieria on the left, formed a barrier, 
suflElciei^ not only to guard the Grecian states against Mace- 
don, but even to threaten the safety of th^t kingdom. Every 
motive concurred to direct the -active policy of Philip 
towards acquisitions, immediately necessary in themselves, 
and essential to the completion of his remote purposes. In 
the course of twenty years he accomplished his designs, and 
conquered Greece ; often varying his means ; never chang- 
ing his end ; and, notwithstanding the circumstances and 
evei^ that continually thwarted his ambition, we behold the 
opening and gradual progress of a vast plan, every step in 
which paved the way for that which followed, till the whole 
ended in the most signal triumph perhaps ever attained by 
human prudence over courage and fortune. 

The importance of Olynthus and Chalcidica, could not di- 
vert the sagacity of Philip from Amphipolis, which he re- 
garded as a more necessary, though less splendid conquest. 
The possession of Amphipolis, which would connect Mace- 
don with the sea, and secure to that kingdom many commer- 
cial advantages, opened a road to the woods and mines of 
Mount Pangaeus, the former of which was essential to the 
raising of a naval power, and the latter to the forming and 
keeping on foot a sufficient military force. 
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Philip marched rapidly towards Amphipolis, and pressed 
that city with a vigorous siege. The inhabitants, deeply 
affected by the near prospect of a calamity w*hich they had 
taken Htde care to prevent, had recourse in their distress to 
Athens. Thither they dispatched two of their most distin- 
guished citizens, to represent the danger of an alliance be« 
tween Philip and Olynthus, and to intfeat the Athenians to 
take Amphipolis under the protection of their fleet. 

The Athenians treated the deputies of Amphipolis with 
little respect. The besieged city was thu^ deprived of all 
hopes of relief. Philip pressed the attack with new vigour. 
A bre&ch was made in the walls, and the Amphipolitans, af- 
ter an obstinate defence, surrendered at discretion. 

The prudent Macedonian always preferred his own profit 
to the punishment of his enemies. It was his interest to pre- 
serve and to aggrandise, not to depopulate Amphipolis. He 
banished a few daring leaders, whose seditious or patriotic 
spirit might disturb the measures of his government. The 
bulk of the citizens were treated with sufficient mildness. 
Their territory was reunited to Macedon. 

Philip, ever vigilant and active, pursued his conquests in 
Thrace, and penetrated to the town of Crenidae, situated at 
the foot of Mount Pangseus, and distant ten miles from the 
sea. He admired the solitary beauty of the place, which pro- 
duced the finest and most delicious fruit and flowers^ But 
his attention was attracted by objects more important, by the 
gold mines in that neighbourhood, formerly wroq^ht by 
colonies from Thasos^and Athens, but totally neglected since 
the ignorant Thracians had become masters of Crenida^. 
Philip expelled those barbarians fr^m a possession which 
they «eemed unworthy to hold. Having descended into the 
gold mines, he traced, by the help of torches, the decayed 
labours of the ancient proprietors. By his care the water 
was drained off, the canals were repaired, and the bosom of 
the earth was again opened and ransacked with eager avidity, 
by a prince who well knew the value of the precious metals. 
A Macedonian colony was planted at Crenidae, which hence- 
forth assumed the name of Philippi, a name bestowed also 
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OB the golden coins struck by order of Philip, to the annual 
amoimt of nearly a thousand talents. 

Having effected the main purpose of his Thracian expedi* 
tion, the prudence of Philip set bounds to his conquest^ in 
that country, and carried his arms into Thessaly, which, by 
the murder of Aleicander of Pherae, was oppressed by three 
tyrants instead of one. These were Tissiphonus, Pitholaus^ 
and Lycophron, ^e brothers-in-law, the assassins, and the 
successors of Alexander. The resentment of the Thessa- 
lians, and Ae valour of the Macedonian troops,- totally de- 
feated those oppressors of their country, who were reduced 
to such humiliating terms, as seiemed sufficient to prevent 
them from being thenceforth formidable, either to their own 
subjects or to their neighbours. The Thessalians concluded, 
in the first emotions of their gratitude, an agreement with 
their deliver, by which they surrendered to him the revenues 
arising from their fairs and commercial towns, as well as all 
the conveniences of their harbours and shipping ; and, extra- 
ordinary as this cession was, Philip found means to render 
it effectual and permanent. 

He immediately contracted an alliance with Arybbas, king 
of Epirus, a small principality which skirted the western 
frontier of Thessaly. In his excursions from Thebes, Philip 
had early seen Olympias, the sister of that prince, whose wit 
and spirit, joined to the lively graces of her youth and beauty, 
had made a deep impression on his heart. But the active 
ambition which employed and engrossed the first years of 
Philip's reign, suspended his love till his expedition into 
Thessaly furnished a fresh opportunity for renewing his ac- 
quaintance with her. Their first subsequent interview natu- 
rally revived his tender passions ; and, as the kings of Epirus 
were lineally descended from Achilles, the match appeared 
every way suitable. Arybbas readily yielded his consent, 
and the beautiful princess was conducted into Macedoii. 

The nuptials of Philip «irere Solemnized at Pella with un- 
usiral pomp and splendour. Sevei:al months were destined to 
religious shows and processions, to gynmastix; games and ex- 
ercises, and to musical and dramatic entertainments. The 
voluptuous inactivity in which Philip seemed sunk, encoura- 
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ged the hopes of his enemies. The tributary princes of Fso- 
nia and Illyria prepared to rebel ; the king of Thrace con- 
curred in their designs. This general conspiracy of neigh* 
bourin^ states might have repressed for a while the fortune of 
Macedon, if Philip had not been seasonably informed of the 
danger, by his faithful emissaries in those countries. 

Early in the ensuing spring he took the field with the flow- 
er of the Macedonian troops. Parmenio, the general in whom 
he had most confidence, crushed the rebellion in Illyria. Phi* 
Hp was equally successful in Paeonia and Thrace. While he 
returned from the latter he was informed of the victory of 
Parmenio. A second messenger acquainted him, that his 
horses had gained the prize in the chariot races at the Olympic 
games ; a victory which he regarded as far more honourable^ 
and which he carefully commemorated by impressing a cha* 
riot on his coins. Almost at the same time, a third messen* 
ger arrived to tell him that^ Olympias had brought forth a 
prince at Pella,'to whom, as bom amidst such auspictous cir* 
cumstances, the diviners announced the greatest prosperity 
and glory. 

Such a rapid tide of good fortune did not overset the wis- 
dom of Philip, if we may judge by the first authentic trans- 
action which immediately followed. This was the correspon- 
dence with Aristotle. His first letter to the philosopher is 
written with a brevit}* which marks the king and the man of 
genius. ^ Know that a son is bom to us. We thank the gods, 
tiot so much for their gift, as for bestowing it at a time when 
Aristotle lives. We assure ourselves that you will. form him 
a prince, worthy of his father, and worthy of Macedon.'' — 
Aristotle commenced this illustrious employment about thir- 
teen years afterwards, when the opening mind of Alexander 
might be supposed capable of receiving die benefit of his in- 
structions. The success of his labours will be explained in 
the sequel. The fortune of Alexander surpassed that €^ all 
other conquerors. Yet the fame of the philosopher far sur- 
passed that of his royal pu}>il. Sixteen centuries after the de- 
struction of Alexander's empire, the writings of Aristode 
continued to maintain an unexampled ascendancy over the 
opinions, and even over the actions of men. 
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Philip had now reigned almost five years. He had greatly 
enlarged the boundaries, he had still more augmented the re- 
venues, of his kingdom. Paeonia, no longer the rival, was be- 
come an obsequious province of Macedon. At the expence 
of Thrace and Illyria, he had extended his frontier on the 
east to the sea of Thasos ; on the west to the lake Lychni- 
das. He was master of Thessaly without having the trouble 
to govern it. He secured many commercial advantages by 
the possession of Amphipolis. His troops were numerous 
and well disciplined, his large finances were regulated with 
economy, and die mines of Philippi furnished him with an 
annual resource, alike useful to all his designs. 

The first and most natural object of his desire was the ter- 
ritory of Olynthus, the most populous and fertile portion of 
the Macedonian coast. His^econd, and far more arduous 
purpose, was to obtain the sovereignty of Greece. But, in- 
«tead of discovering these designs, he had hitherto carefully 
cultivated the friendship of the Olynthians, and had deserved 
their gratitude by many solid and important services. Philip 
was sensible, that by snatching too eagerly at this glorious 
prize, he might destroy for ever his prospect of obtaining it. 
While the Athenians were occupied by the destructive war 
with their confederates, he had, indeed, embraced the oppor- 
tunity to gain possession of several of their dependent settle- 
ments in Thrace and Macedon, colouring, however, these 
proceedings by the pretence of justice or necessity ; and 
tempering even his hostilities, by many partial acts of kind- 
ness and respect. Before the social war was ended, the 
seeds of dissension, so profusely scattered in Greece, were 
likely to ripen into a new quarrel far more general and im- 
portant. Philip patiently waited their maturity. His hopes 
were founded on the domestic animosities of Gr^ce ; but 
the too early discovery of his system might have united a 
himdred thousand warriors against their common enemy ; 
whereas, by the secret refinements of a slow and steady poli- 
cy, he effected his vast purposes, without being obliged, on 
any one occasion, to fight against thirty thousand men. 

About this time was kindled* the sacred war, which lasted 
ten years, and cost the Phocians ten thousand talents. The 
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Afnphict}roii8 alleged, that the rights of religion had been nta^ 
terially violated by the Phocians, who had ploughed lands con-^ 
secrated to Apollo, and therefore withdrawn from agriculture. 
The crime of the Phocians (if their useful labours deserve 
the name of crime) was neither great nor unprecedented^ 
But the proud tyranny of the Amphictyons, careless of such 
distinctions, fulminated an angry decree against Phocis, com- 
manding the sacred lands to be laid waste, and imposing a 
heavy fine on that comniunity. 

The Phocians were deeply aifected by their danger. To 
pay the money demanded of them exceeded their power. It 
would be grievous to desolate the fields which their own 
hands had cultivated with so much toil. The commands of 
the Amphicjtyons were indeed peremptory ; but that qoub- 
cil had not any sufficient force to render them effectual, should 
the devoted objects of their vengeance venture to dispute 
their authority. This measure was strongly recommended 
by Philomelus, whose popular eloquence and valour gave hint 
a powerful ascendant in Phocis. He possessed great here- 
ditary wealth, contemned the national superstition, and, being 
endowed with a bold ambitious spirit, expected to rise, 
amidst the tumult of action and danger, to pre-eminence in 
his republic. After repeated deliberations, in which he flat- 
tered the vanity and tempted the avarice of his countrynoen, 
by proving that to them of right belonged the guardianship 
of the Delphian temple, and the immense treasures contained 
within its sacred walls, he brought the majority of the senate 
and assembly into his opinion. As the properest instrument 
to execute his own measures, Philomelus was named gene-* 
ry : the Phocian youth flocked to his standard ; and his 
private fortune, as well as the public revenue, was consumed 
in purchasing the mercenary aid of those needy adventurers, 
who abounded in every province of Greece. 

The following year was employed by Philomelus in pro- 
viding arms, in exercising his troops, and in an embassy, 
which he undertook in person to Sparta. But Archidamus 
was unwilling to take a principal part in the first dangerous 
experiment, and to post himself in the front of battle, against 
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the revered decrees of an assembly, considered as the legal 
guardian of national religion and liberty. He assured Philo- 
melus, that both himself and the Spartans fuUy approved his 
cause ; that reasons of a temporary nature hindered their 
declaring tl\emselves openly ; but that he might depend on 
secret supplies of men and money. 

Encouraged by this assurance, and by a considerable sum 
immediately put into his hands, Philomelus, at his return, 
ventured on a nneasure not less audacious than unexpected* 
The temple of Delphi, so awfully guarded by superstition, 
was scarcely defended by any military force. Philomelus, hav- 
ing prepared the imagination of his followers for this bold 
enterprise, immediately conducted them towards Delphi, de« 
feated the feeble resistance of the Thracidse, who inhabited 
the neighbouring district, and entered the sacred city with 
the calm intrepidity of a conqueror. The Delphians, who ex« 
pected no mercy frofn a man devoid of respect for religion, 
prepared themselves, in silent horror, for beholding the com- 
plicated guilt of sacrilege and murder. But Philomelus dis- 
pelled their ill-grounded fears. He declared that he had 
come to Delphi with no hostile disposition against the in« 
habitants, with no sacrilegious designs against the temple. 
His principal motive was to emancipate them both from the 
arbitrary proceedings of the Amphictyons. To the same pur- 
pose he scattered declarations through the different republics 
of Greece. The Spartans and Athenians came to the reso- 
lution) of supporting the measures of Philomelus. 
' The Thebans, on the other hand, determined to take the 
field in defence of their insulted religion and violated laws. 
Their operations were conducted with that extreme slowness 
natural to confederacies. Philomelus acted with more vigour : 
by imposing a heavy tax on the Delphians, who had been en- 
riched by the devotion of Greece, and then by taking very 
uncommon liberties with the treasure of Apollo, he collected 
above ten thousand mercenaries, who sacrificed all scruples 
of religion to the hopes of dividing a rich spoil. Such at 
least was the general character of his followers. To the few 
who had more piety or less avarice, he endeavoured to jus- 
tify his measures by the authority of an oracle. The pythia 
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at first refused to mount the sacred tripod. Phildmdus sternly 
commanded her. She obeyed with reluctance ; ohseVving^ 
that being akeady master of Del[^i, he might act without 
sanction or control. Philomelus waited for no other answer^ 
but gladly interpreted the words as an acknowledgement of 
his absolute authority. 

Philomelus proceeded to fortify the temple and city of 
Delphi, ia which he placed a strong garrison, and, with tbe 
remainder of his forces, boldly marohed forth to, repel the 
incursions of the enemy. During two years, hostilities were 
carried on with various . fortune against the Locrians ai^d 
Thebans. Victory for the most part inclined to the Pho- 
cians ; but there happened not any decisive action, nor was 
the war memorable on any other account but that of the ex^ 
cessive cruelty mutually inflicted and suffered. The Phocian 
prisoners were uniformly condemned to death, as wretches 
convicted of the most abominable sacrilege and impiety ; and 
the resentment of their countrymen retaliated with equal 
severity on the unhappy captives whom the chance pf war 
frequently put into their hands. 

As both armies anxiously expected reinforcements, they 
were unwilling to risk a general engagement, till at last chance 
rendered that measure unavoidable. Eatuigled among the 
woods and mountains of Phocis, the conveniency of forage at- 
tracted them towards the same point. The van-guards niet 
imexpectedly near the town of Neon, and began to skirmish. 
A general and fierce action followed, in which the Phopians 
were repelled by superior numbers. Pathless woods, abrupt 
rocks and precipices, obstructed their retreat. In vain Phi- 
lomelus strove, with his voice and arm, to rally the fugitives. 
He himself was carried along by the torrent to the .brow of 
a precipice, afflicted with wounds, and still more with de* 
spair. The enemy advanced ; it seemed impossible to escape 
their vengeance. The resolution of Philomelus was prompt 
and terrible: with a vigorous bound he sprang from the 
rock, thus eluding tlie resentment of his pursuers. 

It appears extraordinary that the Thebans, after the defeat 
and death of Philomelus^ should not have pursued their good 
fortune, without allowing the enemy time to recover strength. 
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1?hey prc^bly imagined, that the fatal exit of that daring 
thief would deter a si^cceBsor ^ and that the Phocians would 
crave peace; Such indeed was the resolution of the more 
respectable part of the Phocians. But the bold, impious, and 
needy, who composed the most numerous description of that 
people, were bent on continuing the war. An assembly was con- 
vehed, when Onomarchus, in a set speech, encouraged them 
to persevere. His opinion prevailed ; he was named gene- 
ral I and his conduct soon proved, that he equalled his bro« 
ther in boldness and ambition, and surpassed him in activity 
and enterprise. None better knew the power of gold, or had 
more address, in employing it. With the Delphic treasure 
he coined such a quantity of money, as', perhaps, had never 
before circulated in Greece. The Phocian army was restored 
and augmented ; their allies were rendered more hearty in 
their cause ; even their enemies were not proof against the 
temptations which c(Hitinually assailed their fidelity. By 
seasonable bribes Onomarchus distracted the councils of 
Thdbes, and kept their arms inactive. The neighbouring 
states were persuaded to observe a neutrality, while the 
Thessalians, a people at all times noted for avarice and fraud, 
openly embraced the cause of Phocis. 

These multiplied advantages were not allowed to languish 
hi the hands of Onomarchus. At the head of a numerous 
and well-appointed army, he poured down on Locris and Do* 
lis ; ravaged the country ; took Thronium by storm ; laid 
several cities under contribution ; pierced into Bceotia ; and 
made himself master of Orchomenus; The Thebans assem* 
bled their forces to stem the torrent. Onomarchus first met 
^ith a repulse before the walls of Chaeronaea, and he ventured 
not to renew the engagement. 

In Thessaly, the intrigues of Philip had counteracted the 
gold of Onomarchus. But Lycophron, who was the chief 
pardsan of the latter, had again established himself in Pherse. 
Pegasae, Magnesia, and several places of less note, declared 
for the tyrant and for Phocis. The Macedonian interest pre- 
vailed elsewhere; and the factions were equsdly balanced, 
when Philip, with his usual diligence, entered Thessaly^ de- 
feated Phayllus, besieged and took Pegas8&, and drove the 
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enemy with disgrace towards the frontier of Phocis. The 
fear of losing his newly^acquired interest among the Thessa- 
lians made Onomarchus evacuate Boeotia, and advance against 
Philip with his whole army. The Macedonians, though less 
numerous, did not decline the engagement. At the first 
charge the Phocians gave way, and retreated towards the 
neighbouring mountains. Philip ordered his men to pursue 
in their ranks. Onomarchus, foreseeing that the Macedonians 
would follow in close order, had posted a detachment on the 
summit of a precipice, who were ready, on a g^ven signal, to 
roll down fragments of rocks, and stones of an enormous 
size, on the embattled phalanx. The line of march, in which 
the moment before they proceeded with such firmness and 
conBdence, was converted into a dreadful scene of carnage 
and ruin. Before they recovered from their consternation, 
the flying Phocians returned to the charge. Philip, however, 
rallied his men, and, while Onomarchus hesitated to advance, 
drew them oiF in good order, saying, that they did not re- 
treat through fear, but retired like rams, in order to strike 
with the more impetuous vigour. 

This saying was finally justified, although the Phocians and 
Lycophron first enjoyed a short triumph. The tyrant estab- 
lished himself, as he thought, securely, in his native city; 
the Phocians, reinforced by their Thessalian allies, again in- 
vaded Boeotia, assaulted and took Coronaea, and dreadfully 
alarmed the Thebans. But Philip, having recruited his army, 
returned into Thessaly. A considerable portion of the Thes*- 
salians received the king of Macedon as their deliverer. — 
Onomarchus, therefore, was obliged to withdraw his forces 
from Bceotia. At the head of twenty thousand foot, and five 
hundred horse, he marched to the defence of Lycophron, and 
was met by the enemy, still more numerous, on the level 
coast of Magnesia. To remind his soldiers that they fought 
in the cause of Delphi and of Heaven, Philip crowned their 
heads with the laurel, consecrated to ApoUo, and adorned his 
ensigns and standards with the emblems and attributes of that 
divinity. Their onset was impetuous and fierce, and their 
valour, animated by enthusiasm, rendered them irresistible, 
though the enemy fought with the fury of despair.. Three 
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thousand Thes^alian cavalry rendered the pursuit bloody and 
destructive. Above, six thousand perished in the battle, or in 
the pursuit. The body of Onomarchus was found among the 
slain : Philip ordered it- to be hung on a gibbet, as a mark of 
peculiar infamy. The rest were thrown into the sea, as un- 
worthy, by their impious sacrilege, of the rites of sepulture* 
Three thousand were taken alive ; but it is not absolutely cer- 
tain whether they were drowned or carried into captivity. 

It might have been expected that such a decisive blow 
would have proved fatal to the Phocians. But Philip, who 
had conquered them in Thessaly, durst not pursue his ad- 
vantage by invading Phocis ; well knowing, that an attempt 
to pass the straits of Thermopylae would alarm not only his 
enemies but his allies. It was his interest to perpetuate dis- 
sension in Greece. For that reason he fomented the discord 
that reigned among the states of Peloponnesus ; and, though 
he had punished the obnoxious Phocians, he was unwilling to 
terminate a war, which diverted the public attention from 
watching his own ambitiousr designs. His victory over an 
odious enemy extended his just renown. He secured the do- 
minion of Thessaly, by planting gartisons in Pherae, Pegasse, 
and Magnesia. His army was ready to march towards Greece, 
on the first favourable opportunity ; but, till that should ar» 
rive, he rejoiced to see both divisions of that country involve 
ed in war, which allowed him to accomplish the subordinate 
purposes of his reign. He had long deceived the Olynthians 
by good offices and promises, but now began to throw off the 
mask, and to show that he meant to be their master. He ac- 
tually applied to Kersobleptes, whom he detached from the 
interest of Athens ; and, having raised him on the ruins of 
the neighbouring chieftains of Thrace, thereby obtained his 
confidence, and waited an occasion to destroy him with se- 
curity. The dominions of that prince opened the way to 
Byzantium, the possession of which must have early tempts 
ed the ambition of Philip. He began to discover his designs 
against Byzantium by attacking the fortress of Heraeum, 
which formed its principal ornament. The town of Herseum 
was small, and in itself unimportant ; its harbour was dan- 
gerous and deceitful ; but being situate contiguous to Byzan<? 
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tium it aerved as an outwork and defence to that :rich and 

populous city. 

The Athenians had sufficient penetration to discern the 
drift of those enterprizes. They formed an alliance with the 
republic of Olynthus ; they warned Kersobleptes of his dan*, 
ger ; and they voted a numerous fleet to sail to the defence 
of Heraum, or rather of Byzantium, with which they car- 
ried on a lucrative commerce. Hut these spirited exertions 
were not of long continuance. Philip's wound at Methone 
threw him into a dangerous malady. The report of his sick- 
ness was, before it reached Athens, magnified into his death. 
The Athenians rejoiced in so seasonable a deliverance, and, 
laying aside their naval preparations, bent their principal at- 
tention to the sacred war. 

That unhappy contest was renewed by Phayllus, the bro- 
ther of Philomelus, and Onomarchus. Phayllus availed him- 
self to the utmost of the only resource which was left him. 
Having converted into ready money the most precious de- 
dications of Delphi, he doubled the pay of his mercemries. 
This extraordinary encouragement brought new adventurers 
to his standard, and soon rendered his army equal to that of 
either of his predecessors. The fugitive Thessalians, as- 
sembled in a body by Lycophron, entered into his pay^ By 
means of the Delphic treasure, he acquired, likewise, the 
public assistance of a thousand Lacedeemonians, two thou- 
sand Achaans, five thousand Athenian foot, with four hxsxi^ 
dred cavalry. These powerful reinforcements enabled the 
Phocians to take the field with a good prospect of success. • 
Philip, meanwhile, had recovered from his indispositioK^ 
The votes and preparations of the Athenians had taught 
him that his designs could no longer be concealed. He was 
acquainted with the alliance formed between that repuUic 
and Olynthus. His emissaries gave him intelligence of the 
actual commotions in Greece, where the countenance and as- 
sistance of so many powerful states abetted the sacrilege of 
the Phocians. The occasion required that he should appear 
in favour of his allies, and in defence of the pious cause 
which he had formerly maintained with so much glory. His 
trophies were still fresh and blooming ; and not only the 



Thebans, Dorians, and Locrians, who were principals in the 
war, but the sincere votaries of Apollo in every quarter of 
Greece, secretly expected him as their deliverer : while his 
enemies ddniired his piety, and trembled at his valour ; and, 
as they had been lately amused with the news of his sickness 
and death, they would now view with religious terror his un- 
expected appearance at Thermopylae, to assert the violated 
rights pf the Delphian temple. Such were the hopes and 
motives on which Philip, at the head of a numerous army, 
directed his march towards those celebrated straits. 

But the event showed that on this occasion he had made a 
false estimate of the superstition or timidity of the Greeks, 
and particularly of the Athenians, That people penetrated 
his designs, and destermined to oppose them. Under the 
veil of religious zeal, they ^ doubted not that he concealed a 
desire to invade and conquer their country ; and, on the first 
intelligence of thb expedition, their foresight and patriotism 
represented the Macedonians, Thessalians, and Thebana 
pourmg down like a desttuttive inundation on Attica and 
Peloponnesus. With an alacrity and ardour of which there * 
was no recent example in their councik, they flew to arms, 
launched their fleet, sailed to Thermopylae, and took posses- 
sion of the straits. 

Never did Philip meet with a more cruel disappointment, 
than 4n being thus anticipated by a people whom he had so 
often deceived. He retired with deep regret, leaving the 
Phocian war to be carried on by the Thebans and their allies. 
Meanwhile, the Athenians placed a guard at Thermopylae ; 
and called an assembly to deliberate on measures proper to 
restrain his ambition. 

This assembly is rendered memorable by the first appear- 
ance of Demosthenes against Philip. Two years had elapsed 
since this illustrious orator began to appear on the theatre of 
public life. The Athenians were then involved in the sacred 
war ; their northern possessions were continually insulted, 
plundered, or conquered by Philip ; yet, in this situation of 
affiiirs, the mercenary partisans of that prince, in order tm 
divert the public attention from his too aspiring designs, af- 
fected to esttend their views to Asia, and to be alarmed by 
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the motions of Artaxerxes Ochus, who was preparing to re- 
duce the rebels of Cyprus, Egypt, and Phoenicia. In every 
assembly of the people, the creatures of Philip dwelt, with 
exaggerated terror, on the naval and military preparations of 
the great king, which they represented as certainly destined 
to revenge the recent injuries committed by the Athenian 
troops on the coast of Asia ; and the Athenians were ex* 
horted to imitate the memorable exploits of their ancestors 
in the Persian war, which shed a lustre on all the succeed- 
ing periods of their history. 

Isocrates the orator joined in this popular enthusiasm, toge- 
ther with the statesman and general, Phoc]on,two men whose 
talents and virtues would have done honour to the most illus- 
trious age of the republic. The unblemished integrity of 
Isocrates, the disinterested poverty of Phocion, afford suffi- 
cient proof that neither of these great men were corrupted 
by Macedonian gold. But they both perceived that the indo- 
lence and unsteadiness of Athens were incapable of contending 
with the unceasing activity of Philip, and both exhorted their 
countrymen to gain and cultivate the friendship of a prince, 
against whom they could not make war with any reasonable 
prospect of success. 

Isocrates, from the most accurate and extensive survey of 
the political history of Greece, discovered that a foreign war 
alone could heal the domestic dissensions which reigned in 
every quarter of that divided country ; and, from a thorough 
knowledge of the inherent defects in the government of The- 
bes, Athens, and Sparta, he regarded Macedon as the state, 
and Philip as the general, best entitled, and best qualified, 
to assume the command of a military expedition into Asia, 
to revenge ancient wrongs, and to deliver the Grecian colo- 
nies from the actual oppression of barbarians. On this im- 
portant subject he addressed a discourse to Philip ; and he 
repeatedly insisted on the same topic with the Athenians. 

The sentiments and views of Demosthenes were equally 
different from those of Isocrates and Phocion on the one 
hand, and from those of the infamous hirelings of Philip on 
the other. None knew better than he the corruption and de- 
generacy of bis countrymen ; but he hoped to rouse them ^ 
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ftov^ their lethargy by his eloquence. His imagination was 
filled with the ancient glory of the republic ; in the ardour of 
patriotism he forgdt the moderation of philosophy ; and he 
would rather have seen Athens defeated at the head of her 
allies, than victorious under the standard of the Macedonians, 
or any standard but her own. With such sentiments and 
character he was naturally a favourite of the people, and a 
warm partisan of popular government ; while Phocion pre- 
ferred a moderate aristocracy, and Isocrates was inclined to 
regard a well-regulated monarchy, as the best of all govern- 
ments. 

In his first speeches before the assembly, Demosthenes an- 
nounces himself as the minister of the people at large, whom 
be exhorted to awaken from their indolence, and at length to 
assume the dire,ction of their own affairs. From considera- 
tipns of their present circumstances, and of the designs and 
commotions of neighbouring powers, he advised them to for- 
sake all distant and romantic schemes of ambition : and to 
prepare for repelling the attacks that might be made against 
their own dominions. He insisted earnesdy on a better re- 
gulation of their finances, on .the retrenching of many super- 
fluous branches of expence, and especially on a more equita- 
ble repartition of public burdens. 

Subsequent events justified the opinions and enforced the 
counsels of Demosthenes. The Athenians were delivered 
from their ill-grounded ^ears of Artaxerxes Ochus, when 
they beheld the preparations o£ that monarch directed against 
his rebellious subjects. The encroachments of Philip be- 
came continually more daring and more formidable ; and his 
recent attempts to seize the straits of Thermopylae shewed 
the necessity of opposing him with vigour. 

In this juncture, Demosthenes mounted th rostrum, and, 
after a short introduction, proqeeded to observe — ^^ Atheni- ' 
ans, you ought not to despair. For the same circumstance 
which is the cause of your past misfortunes, ought to furnish 
the source of your present hope. What is that? Your own 
negligence and sloth, not the power of your enemies, have 
disordered the state. Had your distress arisen notwith- 
standing your utmost care to prevent it, there would then.be 
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litde hope of rotlef. But, since it is occasicmed by your owo^ 
misconduct, you need only repair your errors in order to re- 
trieve your afeirs. In the in&ncy of lus^fortune, had PhSip 
reasoned timidly as we do now, ^ How shaU I, destitute of 
allies, attack the Athenians, whose garrisons command my 
frontier V he would not have engaged in those enterprise 
which have been crowned with such signal success, aor rais- 
ed his kingdom to such an unexampled pitch c£ ^andeur. 
No, Athenians ! he knew well, that towns and fortresses be- 
long of right to the conqueror. Guided by these principles, 
he has subdued and governs all ; holding some communities 
by right of conquest, and others under the titles of allies. 
But should you, Athenians ! imitifte the example of Philip, 
and apply seriously to your interest, you would speecfily re- 
cover those advantages which your negligence only has lost. 
Favourable occasions will yet occur ; for you must not ima^ 
g^ne that Philip, Eke a god, enjoys his prosperity for ever 
fixed and immutable. No, Athenians ! there are those who 
hate him, who fear him, who envy him, even among those 
who appear to be the most devoted to his cause. These are 
universal passions, from which the allies of Macedon are not 
exempted. They have hitherto concealed them, finding no 
resource in you ; but it depends on your councils to call them 
into action. When, therefore^ O my countrymen! when 
will you exert your vigour ^ What can be more- urgent than 
the present juncture ? To freemen, the most necessary of all 
motives is the shame of misconduct. Or, say, will it still be 
your sole business to saunter in the puUic places, enquiring 
after news ? What can be more new, than that a Macedoni- 
an should conquer Athens, and enslave Greece ? Is I%ilip 
^ead ? No, but in great danger. What matters it to you 
whether he is sick or dead, since, if you thus manage your 
afbirs, your folly will soon raise up another Philip ?" 

'After this animated remonstrance, Demosthenes proposed 
a plan of operations calculated chiefly for defence* The Athe- 
nians, he ^observed, were not yet prepared to meet Philip in 
the field. They must begin by protecting Olynthus and the 
Chersonesus* from his incursions. Meanwhile preparations 
coujkl be made at home for carrying ^n the war,' in due ttme. 
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. widi moan mmMouM ioretm mid widi greater vigour. Dd* 
motAtaes required, thait oaly the fourth part of the troops 
sliould cooaist of Athefiian citi^eiift ; and the immediate sup- 
plies wei« only to amount to ninety talents. He knew diat 
higher desMnds would alarm their indolence and hxve of 
pleasure. But so fatrily were they sunk in the dissipated 
amusementl of the city, that his good advice was in vain, 
and no preparations were made adequate to the puUic ser- 
vice. 

• The .profound policy of Philip fostered the supine ne|^ 
gence of his enemies. For more than two years aftw his re- 
treat from Thermopylae, that crafty prince confined himself 
duefly to his capital, anxioiis to dissipate the clamour occa- 
sioned by his too gpreat precipitatioo to seize the gates of 
Greece. The greatest part of his time was spent at PeUa in 
encottvaging the arts of peace, which he munificently cherish- 
^d. That favourite city was adorned wUh temples, theatres, 
and porticoes. The most ingenious artists of Greece were 
•ummmoned by Ubecal rewards to the court of Macedon ; 
and m^» o£ tdeats and genius were received with open arms 
ky a prince, who, Mnidst the tumult of war, assiduously cul- 
tivated the studies c£ literature and ekiquenee. In his do- 
mestic government, Philip administered justice with impar- 
tiality, ltst«Md with condescension to the complaints of his 
meanest suh^ecta^ and, disdaining the forbidden pomp of ty- 
ranny, mmatamed an intercourse of visits and entertainments 
with his courtiers and generals. 

In a prince so respectably employed, it is difficult to coo* 
ceive the odious and detestable vices with which Philip is 
upbraided by Demosthenes ; but the charges are supported 
by the testimony of Theopompus, a writer who flourished 
in the age <rf Alexander, by whom we are informed, that 
Philip sullied his great actions by the most enormous and 
detestable crimes. Alike avaricious and prodigal, the wealth 
which he had amassed by injustice and rapacity, he dissipat* 
ed in the most flagitious gratifications. His companions 
ymre chosen promiscuously from Macedonians and Greeks, 
and especially from TbessaUans, the most profligate of the 
Gi^eeks, and were admitted to his familiarity and friendship 
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in propovd^n to tfaeie proficieney in Ae m98t%odiii»ua-«nil uo* 
natuml abominationa. We must, doubdeas, nujce aUowaoces^ 
for the gall of a writer noted to a proverb for severity. Yet 
there is sufficient collateral evidence, that Philip's strong 
propensity to low wit, obscenity, and drunkenness, rendered 
him a prey to buffoons, parasites, and flatterers, and all the 
worthless retinue of intemperance and folly* These disgracp* 
ful associates of the prince formed^ in. time of war, a-regi*^ 
ment of about eight hundred men, whose gradual waste was 
continually recruited by new members, who either were^ or 
soon became, worthy of the old ; for the whole band were 
alike cowardly and profligate. 

But in whatever manner Philip emjdoyed his private hoursy 
he at no time lost sight of those great principles of policy 
which regulated his ipublic administration. Under pretence 
of wanting money to supply the expense of his public wprk«> 
he employed an expedient, which, in latter times, has been 
carried to such excess as threatens the safety of those gov- 
ernments which it was intended to uphold. The .lej^ng 
loose of the Delphic treasures had diffused near a million 
sterling over Greece. From the rich and avaricious., Philip 
employed pric^r agents to take up moneyat high interest^ 
which procured him- two advantages of a veiy important 
kind, the attaching to his government and person a numer- 
ous and powerful band of creditors ; and the enabling Jiim 
to pay, under the title of debts, and dierefore without suspt* 
cion, the various pensions and gratuities by wiuch he main« 
taifted his influence among the orators and leading men in 
the several republics. 

The Athenians, deceived by the inactivity of the king of 
Macedon, indulged themselves without reserve in their fa- 
vourite amusements. Magistrates and people seemed Hmly 
attentive to regulate public festivals and processions, and to 
ascertain the respective merit of dramatic poets and perfeiv 
mers. The fund originally intended for the exigencies of 
war had already been appropriated to the theatre, and a law 
was now enacted, on the motion of Eubulus, an artiul flat* 
terer of the mukkude, rendering it a capital ciime to pro- 
pose altering this unexampkd destination* . It was in vma 
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-for ttemo st h cnes to resist the popular torrent* He was op- 
posed and overcome by Eubulos and Demades, the latter of 
whom, widi talents tliat might have adorned his countiy, 
^mdescended to sell its interests to the public enemy. 

Bom in the lowest concKtkxi of life, Demades r^ained the 
▼ices of his birth ; and dways discovered ibat sordid spirit, 
and weltered in those brutal excesses^ whieh betray the want 
of eaiiy t^ilhure. Yet the acuteness of his apprehension, the 
strength of his reason and memory, and, above all, the bold 
and copiousi flow, of his unpreaaeditated eloquence, rftiKed 
him to a conspicuous rank in the assembly ; and.it being his 
business, as the hireling erf* Philip, to sail al<mgwith the 
■Stream of popular frenzy, he enjoyed a free and ample scope 
for exercising his iribilities^ 

' The people of Athens triumphed in the victory of perfidi- 
ous demagogues over the wisest and best of their fellow citi- 
zens, when Philip began to play those batteries.which he had 
patiently raised wiA such skffl and secrecy. The island pf 
Eubcea was the first object of his attack. Since' the expid- 
sion of the Theban», the Athenians had preserved tlieir in- 
terest' in the island, where they maintained a. small body of 
troops. The different c«Eies, however, enjoyed the indepen- 
dent government of their own laws ; they appointed their 
own magistrates ; they son&etimes made war i^nst each 
other ; and separately assumed the prerogatives of free and 
sovereign states, while they all ccdlectively acknowledged 
their depeikdence on Athens« Such political mrrangements 
made room for die intrigues of Philip. He fomented their 
-civil discord ; gained partisans in each city ; and, at length, 
under cdour of protecting his allies, landed several Mace* 
doidan battalions in the island. 

Matters were soon disposed to his wish. The Macedo- 
masis were allowed to occupy the most advantageous, posts* 
The Athenian party exdaimed and threatened; but Plutarch, 
the leader of tibat party, was gained to the interests of Phi- 
lip, «id demanded auxiliaries faom Athens, only to betray 
them into^the hands of dieir enemies. Demosthenes^ who 
alone penetrated this dark scheme of v^iny^ entreated and 
conjured hia countrymen to put no- CMfidetice in Plutarch. 
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But he was single iii Ub .opmkm* The cmksarics ^ Plii% 
wen tnie to tbeir afAsteft and thanefore wtfpd thr/e^pcd^-. 
Uott. The firiewk of their country wem eeger. to 6»pe the 
isle of fiubflBa. The promptitiiffle' Mid vigour of dieir pi^c|MH 
mlioM OMch eiceeded die egpcctetiony and eves efaumed' 
die feftrs of. the Macedonian £Ktioa. Hie Admians^^in 
ftct, obf shied adactatTe irictnry, not by die.streagthof thahr 
armSy which was inferior to the eaeasy'sy hut by the «ae 
chedca of a generd. 

Theeonsummate pr adeaca of Phodoa, wbo^ oa his aisi- 
▼al in Euboa feund things in a wone slate dianhad heen t«» 
presented, risked no chance of del|BSl, and lost Bo.op|ieit»i- 
ni^ ci advantage. Bbving dMsen a iairooiafale fiaet, he 
despised the clamouts erf* his men, and the insults of die ene« 
nqr. The tvcacheious Plutarch was quickly dt fa s t c d in a 
mock batde, in which he fell back on the Adienian eavadtjr^ 
who fled in disorder to die eaa^> of Pbosion* The E«4nans 
and Macedooiuis pursued with a rash and intemperate ar- 
door; and, ehted with victory^ and confident in their supe- 
rior nnmbers, prepared to assail the camp. Pfaoemti, nwan- 
wl^, perfarmed a saerifice, which he studiously prolonged 
mnil he beheld the disorder of die assailants embarrassed by 
Aim own rashness. He then commanded his men. to stand 
to their arms, and sallying from his entrenchments, ino^eased 
the confusion of die enemy, who were repelled' with great 
slaughter, towmds thejrfaiD which they had at first oocupied. 
The renmins of the vaiM|ui8hed.took reftigeln the fortress of 
Zeratra, in the northern comer of the ishtid, wfaicb^ being 
attacked, made a feeble restttsnce.' The gsurismi surreo- 
dcred; hot Phocton reafeored aU the Eubnana to Ubetty. 
Having spent a few weeks in. settling the sfiairs of the island, 
he returned in triumph to Athena. His fellow eiti&ens re*» 
eeived him with acdamatiaiis of joy ; but their imprudence 
did not allow them to reap the* fruits of his succem, Molos^ 
sus, an ehsenre stranger, was appointed by cabal to command 
the troops left in the island; and Philip, having renewed his 
intrigues, met^mth far bemer success. 

Philip^ disappointment in £«dMm oidy stimulated his so- 
tivit}'. His toi^ ware, spread so widely idl around bias, that 
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Yfhtn oat part-fiiiled he cooU catch hh fffey m widlier. The 
Olyiiduia! wttv aBtomthed to ftbtetve tlmt wveral ofikm 
cMzetts g»ev nelr qad grevt in' a lAttmey eqindy sodden and 
unaccounlnUe. The utsxpected inT«iiDn of Plulip revealed 
die mjatery. A coaaidendile paitf had grown wiallhy by 
betnqfmg the secrets, and ibatering the itt-tuMNl secnrity of 
their coontry^. Their influence at home haul Tecommended* 
dien to Philips md the wages of their iniquity had increased 
that influence. It would not probabty have been difikidt to 
prove their tneaMin, bat it smneii^ 4«Rgeram>to punish it ; 
and the (^rhdiiaiis were more imasediately* concerned to re- 
pel die open mvagen of their tenpitevy* in diis emergency, 
ikty sent an enibaasy to Athens, inveighing in die strangeat 
terms against nttip, who had first couited^ then deceived, 
«id at last invaded and attacked them f and craving assist* 
wee from the< AdienianB. 

Had the^peojde of Athens faeardly itndertaicen the cauae<rf 
Olynthns, Piiilip would have been exposed a second time to 
great danger. But Philip possessed strenuous abetton of hii 
powier within the waHs of AtbeMs and Ofyndnis^ Abone all^ 
die indolence and vices of his enemies were most fiivouralile to 
his cause. Hie laile success in Eubna, which should hnve 
aQimated a brave and generous people to new ^ean^rttons and 
dangers, only served to replunge the Athenians into a sloth« 
M security. While diey enjoyed'dieir theatrical entertahi- 
nsents, their shows, and festivsls, and alt die ease and lusiar^ 
of a city lifey diey were little inclined to engage in any en- 
terprize dist might disturb the tnmqnil course of their pkav 
aures. In this di^Mosition they were encouraged by dieir 
perfiAous oraeors, who strong^^ eilioTted them tobeware of 
involving themselves in the danger of 093mdius. The orator 
Demades particuboly diatinguiihed his zeal in the Macedo- 
nian interest ; advising an absohM and total rejeoiion of tiie 
demands of the Olyndiian ambassadors. * 

Demosthenes at ]eng<h arose, and, s» Ae design of callmg 
the assenddy had been already dbc|dMned; entered imnfedi- 
ateiy on the question under deKbemtiesi. ** i am«f opimon," 
said he, ^^that, £iarless of cbnseijpiences, you ought to assist 
Oiyndius widi the utmost celerity anti vigcaft*; But take 
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care, AAemans ! dist your ardour evaporaite not m resoftt" 
tioiis and deci^ees. Be ready to pay your contribuaons ; pre- 
pare to take the field ; shoir yourselvea in earnest ; and you 
win soon discover the internal and concealed infirmity of 
MacedoD itself. That kin|;dom has emerged from obscurity 
amidst die contests of neighbouring states, during which the 
smallest weight put into either scale is sufficient to incline the 
balance. But in itself Macedon is inconsiderable and weak, 
mad its real weakness is increased by the splendid but ruin- 
ous expeditions of Philip. For the king and his subjects are 
actuated by very different sentiments. Governed by ambi- 
tion, he disregards ease and safety ; but his subjects, who in- 
dividually have little share in the glory of his conquests, are 
indignant, that, for the sake of one man, they should be ha- 
rassed by continual warfiu:e, and withdrawn from those occu- 
pations and pursuits, which afford the comforts and hapjn- 
ness of private liie. On die great body of his people, Philip, 
therefore, can have no reliance, nor can he depend more on 
his mercenaries. None of Philip's guards, even those whom 
he treats with die affectimiate, but deceitful names of com- 
panions and fellow scMiers, can merit his esteem. The odious 
vices of this monster drive from his presence, all who are 
d^gusled at the most unnatural enormities ; and his court is 
Cdndnually crowded by buffoons, parasites, obscene poets, 
and drunkards. The dangerous defects of his character, are 
hid in the blaze of prosperity ; but whten misfortune happens, 
his native deformity will appear. The glory of foreign con- 
quest ccMiceals the vices smd defects of republics and mon- 
archies ; but let cdamity ha]^>en, let the war be carried to 
their fironders, and those hitiberto latent evils immediate^ 
become manifesto 

*^ If diere is a man amcng yoiv Athenians ! who thinks 
that PUlip is a formidable enemy because he is fortmnte, I 
agree with that num. Fortune has a mighty influence, or ra* 
ther fortune alone domineers in human afeirs. Yet could 
you be persuaded to do but the smallest part of your duty, I 
wotdd greatly prefer your fortune to Philip's : for yow, sure- 
ly, have better reason to trust in the assistance of Heaven. 
But we remain inactive, hesitating, delaying, and-delibe- 
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rating, wlule cur eutemy takes the field, braviqg acnaons and 
dangers, and neglecting no oppoitunity of advantage. And 
if the indolent and careless are abandoned by their best 
friends, can we expect that the gods, however favourable^ 
should assist us, if we will not help ourselves ?" 

The people of Athens, animated to their duty on the one 
hand by Demosthenes, and seduced on the other by the hire*- 
lings of Philip and their own passions, imprudently started a 
middle course, which in public affairs is often the most dan^ 
gerous. Convinced that the preservation of Olynthus was 
the best safeguard of Attica, yet unwilling to tear themselves 
from their beloved pleasures, they determined to send Chares^ 
with a fleet and two thousand mercenaries, to the assistance 
of their allies. This commander, who was the idol of the 
multitude, but the disgrace of his country, shewed no solici- 
tude to protect the dependencies of Olynthus, which succes- 
sively submitted to the Macedonian arms. To gratify the 
rqiadty of his troops, he made a descent on the fertile coaat 
of Pallene, where, falling in with eight hundred men com** 
manded by Auda^us, called the friends of Philip, he obtained 
an easy and ludicrous victory, which served to employ the 
comic poets of the times. Having gained this advantage, 
Chares became unwilling to try his fortune in any severer 
conflict, returned home, and celebrated his triumph over the 
vain, boastful, and voluptuous Aud^sus. 

The thoughtless multitude, who judged of the expedition 
of Chares by the expensive pomp with which he entertained 
them at his return, talked extravagantly of invading Mace- 
don, and chastising the insolence of Philip, when a second 
em|)assy arrived from Olynthus. The inhabitants of this 
place had been shut up within their walls \ they had lost Sta- 
gyra, Miciberna, Torone,^cities of considerable strength, be- 
sides -masiy inferior towns, which, on the first app^rance of 
Philip, were forward to receive bis bribes, and to open their 
gates. This shameful venality, in places well provided for 
defence, made the king of Macedoo observe to bis generals, 
tbit he would thenceforth consider no fortress as impregna'^ 
Ue, wHk^h could admit a mule laden with money. Dejected 
by continual losses, the Olynthians turned their thbughta to 
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negociatioii, that they ndfj^ at least amuse the myfdfr lUl 
the arrival of the Athenian siiccours. Philip penetrated 
their design^ and dexterously turned their arts against them ; 
affecting to lend an ear to their proposals, but meanwhile con- 
tinuing his approaches, till having got within forty stadia of 
their walls, he declared that of two things one was pecessa- 
ry, either they must leave Olynthus, or he Macedon. This 
explicit declaration from an enemy, who often flattered to de^^ 
sCroy, but who might always be believed when he threaten^- 
ed, convinced the Olynthians of what they had long suspect- 
ed, that their utter ruin was at hand. They endeavoured 
to retard the fatal moment by a vigorous ^aOy, but were re- 
pulsed, and obliged to take refuge in the city. 

In this posture of affairs, the ambassadors sailed for Athens, 
and having arrived there, found, to their utter astonishq^ent, 
the multitude still enjoying the imaginary, triumph of Chares. 

Demosthenes again undertook to second the demands of 
Olynthus. But the assembly remained insensible to the mo-* 
tives of interest and honour* Instead of taking the field in 
person, they sent to Olynthus four thousand foreign infantry, 
with a hundred and iifty horse, under the command of Chan- 
demus. This unworthy general gratified the rapacity, of his 
troops by ravaging the Macedonian province of Botti^a, on 
the confines of Chalcis. At length, however^ he threw bis 
forces into OlyntHus ; and the besieged, encouraged by this 
reinforcement, hazarded another sally, in which they were 
defeated and repelled with consifleraUe loss. The Athenian 
mercenaries were rendered every day more contemptible by 
their cowardice, and more dangerous by their licentiousness. 
The beastly Charidemus had neither inclmation nor ability to 
restrain their irregularities. According to his custom, he 
drank at every meal to a scandalous excess ; and such was 
his impudent and abandoned profligacy, that he demanded of 
the senate, as a reward for his pretended services, a beautiful 
Macedonian youth, then captive in the city* 

In this state of affairs, the Olynthians a third time apjdicd 
to Athens. Demosthenes again exhorted and conjured his 
countrymen to send to Olynthus an army of citiz^is, and at 
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the game time to make a diversion by invading the Macedb* 

nian coast. 

Tfce ai^oments of Demosthenes prevailed ; and itivas de- 
termined to assist the Olyndiians widi an army of Athenian 
citizens. But before tbi9 tesolution could be carried into ef- 
efiect Olynthus Was no more. The conqueror entered in 
triumph, plundered and demolished the city, and dragg^ 
the inhabitants Tnto servitude. 

The conquest of Olynthus put Philip in possession of the 
region of Chalds and the northern coast of the iEgean sea; 
an acquisitimi of territory which rendered his dominions on 
that side round and complete. His kingdom was now bound- 
ed on the north by the Thracian possessions of Kersobleptes, 
and on the south by the territory of Phocis, a province com- 
prdiending the straits of ThermopylfiB, which had formerly 
belonged to a different division of Greece.^ Besides the ge- 
neral motives of interest which prompted him to extend his 
dominions, he discerned t^e pecuHar importance of acquir- 
ing the Thermopylse and tne Hellespont, since the former 
was emphatically styled the Gates of Greece, and the latter 
formed the only communication between that country and the 
fertile shores of the Euxine. 

After the destruction of Olynthus, Philip celebrated a pub- 
lic festival df gratitude and joy, at the neighbouring town of 
Dium ; to which, as at the Olympian and other Grecian 
games, all the republics were promiscuously invited, whether 
friends or enemies. The magnificent entertainments lasted 
nine days, in honour of the nine muses, and wanted no ob- 
ject of elegance or splendour that art could produce or wealth 
could purchase. The politeness and condescending affability 
of Philip obliterated the remembrance of his recent severity 
to Olynthus $ and his liberal distribution of the spoils of that 
unfortunate city gained "him new friends, and confirmed the 
attachment of his old partizans. 

Amidst the scenes df rejoicing and festivity, Philip seems 
not to have forgotten one moment the immediate object of 
his policy. He began to attack the Athenians on their fa- 
vourite! element. His fleet ravaged .tfifcir tributary islands of 
Lemnos and Imb)*os ; surprised and took a squadron of 
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Athenian Teasels stationed on the s ottikcin -<eaB^<rf~Ed b>af « * 
and, encouraged by these advantages, boldly sailed to Attica, 
made a descent on the shores dF Marathon, repelled the 
Adienian cavalry ^ ravaged the territory, and carried off the 
.Sahminian galley. Thence they jN'oceeded to the isle of 
Sabunis, and defeated a considerable detachment conmuuided 
by Chakidemus. 

The activity of Philip seconded his good fortune. His In* 
titgues were renewed in Euboea. Under pretence <^ deli- 
•vering the island from the tyranny and extortion&of Mo«- 
lossus, the Athenian commander, he landed such a body of 
troops there, as proved sufficient, with the assistance of his 
ac&erents, to expel the Athenians. At this juncture, sor 
jcret but zealous partizans of Macedon arrived at Athens, as 
ambassadors from Euboea, commissioned to setde amicably 
idl differences between the two countries. They observed 
that Philip had left the island absolutely free and inde* 
pendent ; and that he was sincerely desirous of making peace 
with the Athenians. The representations of the Eubcean 
•ambassadors were enforced by the influence of two Athe^ 
nians, Aristodemus and Neoptolemus, the first distinguished 
as a player, the second as a player and poet, who, having «cr 
quired fortunes in Macedon, returned to their .own- country 
to forward the measures of their liberal protector. They af« 
firmed that the king of Macedon eaitiestiy wished to live on 
good terms with the republic ; and the Athenians paid much 
regard to men whose talents were'then highly esteemed,.aiid 
•who had. remitted the riches amassed in a foreign country to 
purchase lands in Attica, and to supply w:ith alacrity the exi- 
gencies of the public service. 

Demosthenes saw through these dark and deep artifices. 
The Greeks had full warning of their danger. The miserable 
fate of Olynthus was brought before their view. An eye-wit- 
ness reported, that he had seen thirty young 01ynthi«»^ of 
both sexes, driven like a herd of cattle^ as a present from. 
Philip to some of the unworthy instruments of r)^ am- 
bition. 

The susceptible and ever varying temper of the multitude 
uras deeply affected. War and revenge again echoed through 



4lie 9mtmhip The Atbeftum yoiidi were assembled to swear 
irzeconcilaUe hatred against Philip and the Macedonians $ 
and the most awful impr«»tioBs were denouncjed agauist the 
merjeeoary traitors who co»operated with the public enemy. 
Had Philip possessed only an ordinary degree of vigilance, 
^ confederacy migfat have been yet formed in Greece, suffi* 
cient so repel the Macedonian arms. But that consummate 
politkian thou^t oothipg done whi}e any thing was neglects 
ed ; and, as be allowed not the slightest opportunity to pas^ 
unimproved, he often derived very important benefits from 
seemingty inconsideratde causes. 

At the sack of 01)mthus, Stratocles and Eucrates, two 
Athenians of distinction, had been sei?:e^ and carried into 
Macedon. E^y some accident ithese men had not been re* 
ieaaed wUh the other prisoners. Their relations were un* 
easy for their safety, ^d therefore applied to the Athenians, 
that a proper person might be sent to tres^t for their ransom. 
Aristodemus was employed in this commission, but was more 
attendve to paying his court than performing his duty ; and 
at his return home, neglected to give an account of his nego^ 
ciafion* PhiKp, mieanwhile, whose vigilance never slept, 
^sd who weU Jcnew the hostile resolutions in agitation against 
him at Athens, released the prisoners without ransom, and 
dismissed them with the highest expressions of regard. 
Moved by gratitude, Stratocles appearied in the assembly, 
blazed forith^lhe praises of the king of Macedon, expatiated 
on the candour and benevolence of Philip, and especially on 
his profound respect for the republic, with which, he assured 
them, the king of Macedon was earnest to cppclude a peace, 
and even to enter into an alliance, on th^ most honourable 
and advantageous terms. The calamities of the war had 
long iacUned to peace the B|ore moderate and judicious por* 
tion of the assembly. The artificifd gei^erosity of Philip in. 
his treatment of Phrynon and Strotpcles, blazoned by the 
eloquence of Aristodemus^ fiiced the wavering irresolution of 
the multitude i The military preparations were suspended^ 
£ven Demosthenes and w£schines yielded to the torrent ; and 
ifnagining that a bad peace was better thaii a had war, sup- 
^rted a decree of Philocrates for sending a heral4 ^nd s|ni^* 
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bassadors to tfiscbver the real inlenCidiA of Philip, and to ; 
sift those terms of accommodation with which he had w hsng^ 
amused them. 

The mitiisters appointed to this commission seem to have 
been purposely chosen among men of opposite principles, who 
might muttlally be checks on each other. They were ten in 
BumbcT ; among them was Demosthenes, and also iEsdiiiles* 
In describing the events which fdUowed Hie departure of 
these ambassadors, all is inconsistency and contradiction. 
The quarrel that arose between ^schines and Demosthenes^ 
the former of whom was impeached by the latter, fumishea 
us, in the accusation and defence, with the fullest and most 
diffuse materials that present themselves in dny passage of 
Grecian history. . The whole train of the negociation, as 
well as the events connected with it, are represented in co-^ 
lours the most discordant : facts are asserted and denied ; 
wMle both parties appeal to the memory of the assembly be- 
lt>re which they spoke, to the testimotiy of witnesses, and 
even to the evidence of public decrees and records : circum^- 
Stances that must appear very extraordinary, unless we oon« 
sider that suborning of witnesses, perjury and even die fal« 
fifying of laws and records, were crimes not unusual at 
Athens. Amidst this confusion, the discerning eye of criti* 
cism would vainly endeavour to penetrate the truth. 

Upon their return home, draugh the ambassadors differed 
in almost every thing else, they all expatiated on the p<dite<i^ 
Hess, condescension, eloquence, and abilities of the priac^ 
with whom their republic was ready, not only to negociMe a 
peace, but to conti^ct ah alliance. Demosthenes atletigth 
arose, and offered a decree for convening an extraordinary as-^ 
sembly to deliberate on the peace and the idliance. 

The decree was proposed on the eighth of March, and ^ 
assembly was fixed for the seventeenth of the same mondi. 
In the interval, three ambassadors arrived from Philip. They 
were received with great distinction by the senate. Having 
been introduced on the appointed day into the assembly, 
they declared the object of their commission ; to conclude in 
the name of their masters peace and alliance with the peoj^e 
of Athens. Demosthenes urged the expediency of listening 



Ui their deiviMd#, bat without nei^cliog the interest of the 
Ali)eni«n attics, .^fiscbtnes deliyered the same opipion. 

Demosthenes and the assembly in general saw the necesr 
sity of iminediately Ratifying the peace with Pmlip. A de- 
cree was proposed for this purpose, and ambassadors were 
naoned, who might, with aU ocmvenient speed, repair to Philip^ 
in order mutually to give and receive the oatfis and ratificar 
tions of the treaty just concluded at Athens. . The ambassa- 
dors were Eubulus, iEschines, Clesiphon, Democrates, aa4 
Cleo|], the principal of whom, being entirely devoted to the 
Macedonian interest, contrived under various pretences to. 
delay Aeir departure. Other subsequent delays were intern 
posed, and nothing beneficial to Athens was practically .efr 
fected. By bribery, deception^ s^nd crafty.policy, Philip car* 
ried all his schemes with %he different states for his own ag? 
piandisement. 

The sacred war, for more dian two years, had been car« 
tied on between the Phociaiis on one side, and the Thebane 
and Locrians on the other, by such petty incursions and ra-. 
vages, as indicated the inveterate rancour of combatants, who 
still retained the desire of hurting, after they had lost the 
power. The treamires of Delphi, immense as they were, at 
length began to foil. The PhociaD6,thu8 abandoned and ex- 
hausted, reflected with terror and remorse on their past con-r 
duct ; and, in order to make atonement foi;'. their sacrilegious 
violation of die temple, instituted a judicial inquiry against 
Phaleucus, their genersd, and his accomplicea in plundering 
the dedications to Apollo. Several were conden^aed to deathi 
Phaleucus was deposed, and the Phocians, having performed 
these substantkil acts of justice, which tended to remove the 
odium that had long adhered to their cause, solicited the as* 
sistaace of Sparta and Athens, but were disappointed. Their 
fate was finally determined by the Amphictyonic council, to 
the decisions <tf which that credulous people consented to 
snbmit, well knowing that PhUip, who had entered Greece 
at the head of a numerous army^^migbt easily control the re* 
solutions of the Amphictyons; and fondly believing that 
prince to-be their, friend, for he had promised to plead their 
cause before that body. The Locrians, Thebans, and Thes-^ 
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MiHaiis akme coiii|>08ed the assembly tlidt was tddedikr lite 
foe of Phoofs, a country whkh they had persec&ted, with tmV 
relenting hostiKty, in a war of ten years. The sentence was 
such as might be expected from the eruel resentment of the 
judges. It was decreed that the Phocians should be exduded 
from the- general confederacy of Greece, and for ever de^ 
prived of the right to send representatives to the council df 
Amphictyons ; that their arms atid horses should be sold fyt 

. idle benefit of ApoHo ; that they should be allowed to ke^ 
possession of their lands, but compelled to pay annually front 
their produce, the value of sixty thousand talents, tiH they 
had completely indemnified the temple ; that their cides 
should be dismantled, a#id reduced to distinct villages, cott* 
fwning no more than sixty houses each, at the distance of a 
foriong from each other ; and that the Corinthians, who ha<t 
rcceptly given them some assistance^ should therefore be de» 
prived of the presidency at the pythism games, which important 
prerogative, together with the superintendance of the temple 
of Delphi, as well as the right of sufl^ge in the Amphictyo? 
pk council, lost by the Phocians, should thenceforward be 
mmsferred to the king of Macedon. 

This extraordinary decree, when communicated to the 
Phocifass, filled that niiserable people with siich terroi^ andl 
dismay, as rendered them totally incapable of acdng with 
vigour or with union. They took no common measures for se^ 
filing the invader ; a few cities only, mt>re daring than the 
rest, endeavoured with unequal strength to defend their wi^; 
their temples, and the' revered tombs of their ancestors. 
Their feeble resistance was soon overcome ; all opposition' 
ceased; and the M^lcedonians proceeded to execute the w% 
of the Amphictyonic council with inflexible cruelty. The 
wretched Phocians beheld the destruction of their ancient 
monuments and trophies ; their proud waRs levelled wiA tfwJ 
gromid ; the fertile banks of the divine Gephissus covered 
with ruin and desolation ; and the venerable cities of Daillis, 
Penopeus, Silaea, and Hyan)|p(^s, which had flourished abover 
nine centuries in splendour and prosptt*ity, 8(nd which wilt 
ever flourish in the song of Homer, so totally burned or de* 

. TOolished, as scarcely to leave a vestige of their existence. 
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AAer lliift terr&k hav^x, die inhflUtsiBU were drketi^ like 
herds of catde, to the setdemeats aUotted for them, and coBfr* 
peUed to cultivate their paternal fields for the benefit of Ham 
and unrdeBtiiig masters. 

The unexpected news of these melancholy events reached 
Athens, in five daj^. Hie dreadful intcUigence filled them 
with ccmstemation. They imagined that they already beheld 
.the destructive armies of Macedon and Thessaly poured iii 
upon their northern frontier, and overwhelming the whole 
eountry with havoc and desolation. A decree imaoediately 
passed, whkh narked the utmost danger and dismay. It was 
resolved, *^ that the Athenians who usually resided in ike 
country, should be summoned to the defence of the city i 
that those within the distance of twelve miles round, should^ 
along with their pwsons, tran^Murt their mo^ valuable effeeta 
uAo the city or the Piraeus ; that those at a greater dtstani:e 
should respectively convey, themselves and their property to 
the nearest fortresses." 

Reluctantly cooped up within their walls, they called aloud 
for arms; levies were prepared for die relief of Phocis, 
and their admiral, Proxenus, was ordered again to direct 
Us course, towards diat country. The king of Macedon 
was duly i^tentive to those transactions. .He therefore wjrate 
a letter to the Athenians, in that style of superiority whidi 
-die success of bis pidicy and of his aima entitled him to as* 
simie» . After ac(|«iw!ting them with his treatment of die 
Phoiuans, he mentions his being informed of their preparar 
tiona for supporting that impious people* He exhorts them 
to lay aside diis u]|iwarrantahle design ; and informs them, 
diatif they persisted, he was prepared to repel their hotttilir 
ti^. with equal firmness and vigour. 

This letter was received at the saane time that the Athe^ 
nian ambassadors brought such, accounts of the destrucfioft 
of the Phocians, that it appeared scarcely possible to s^rd 
them any relief. AU that remained was to save from the un- 
relenting vengeance of their encodes the miserable wreck of 
diat unfortunate cpmiiiunity. The Athenians passed a de- 
cree for receiving the fugitives with kindness, and for pro- 
viding .them with setdenients in Attica, or in the foreign dc-^ 
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i|WDdleiieidi of tht f^mfalle i a ft a atH iitt^ wHMk) MWogiPit 
"vat CDmded «i the most >c«id<Mt do^^s of gtt ttUtri e aad 
liiimaiiity towards anciatit and faiAfol aSiesf gave gv«at of- 
fimco to the inexorable Gitieky of the T%elMaiiaiis and Tk^ 



' Haviiig inMiad die satifed war ia a maimer to faviourafak 
to his own interest and ambition, PkHip ccnvMied Ae Bti»» 
hers of tbe Amphictjronic eouacil, and ^MsisStd hi the hymns, 
fvayers, and sacriices^ offered to Apofio in aeimowkdgesieifc 
v£ his divine {wotectioa of dieiv councik and arms. The 
3iaase of the pioiis kittg of Macedon^ who bad been the prin- 
cipal inatrtmnent of their success^ resounded in the sacrtfd 
poaas sung in htamir of the god. The Amplde^ons mtiiod 
mH the ttvnsactaotts of that prince^ erected hie statne in.4le 
aample of Delphi, and acknowledged, by a stdemn deeree,thib 
Icingdom-of Macedon as the priiicipal member of thd*Hel» 
leaie body* Philip at the same time appointed depalses- to 
preside at the pyduan gamef, the celebration of' which was 
nearly appffoachiiig;^ and So which most of the Gmet»i states 
had already sent their representati^pes. The Athenians, SUmg 
mkk in^gnatioR and regret, abataitied from this* fes^fii. 
An embassy was therafore despatched to diem, in thet|iMiM€ 
At Aa^>hs6Cyoas, requiring their concurrence mdi the mea- 
sures recenelty ^nbtaced^by the general conacil of Greece. " * 
The dsUberadons of .the Athenian assembly on thk oncaiu 
aion allowed die full esteat of their fally,aiideviit(%d dte«ai^ 
fwsmmate policy of Philip. They acknowledged that-the daij^ 
of aedi^ with vigour and boldness was now ^no move ; tfat 
die canae of Greeoe was an empty name, siaae the (irert^ 
snnsndered their digmiy to the king: of Macedton ; attddmi 
it became thdr own republic to ooaaak rather its safely, than 
its hononr,. and to nmintain' peace with amoanrcb ngiswt 
whom they were by no meana prepared* to wi^o war. fiwan 
Demosdiaies recommended this resolnticm : ^^'kst^'^say^he, 
^^ we should crfbnd those now asaendded, who i»Il dtemaehms 
die AmphtctyoBS) and thna exaite a genend ww agaiAst^cnWik 
selves. If we refime the demands of Phitip and the- Ajnphio»' 
tyons, th^ may Msauk i» with their ooasbiaed avms^ whiah 
we are totally unable, to reaist." This* opinioaMwaa universally 
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stpprcyved ; Macedon was. acknowledged a member of the 
Grecian confederacy ; and Isocrates addressed a discourse to 
Philip, in which, he exhorted him to disdain inglorious vic- 
tories over, his countrjrmen and fiiends, and to direct the 
united efforts of that country, of which Macedon now form- 
ed a part, against the wealth and effeminacy of Persia, its 
ancient and natural enemy. 

Whether these exhortations, which it was hoped would 
pi^vent the hostile projects of Macedon, proceeded from sim- 
plicity or from policy, the measures of Philip were taken with 
too much care, and his plans founded too deep^ to be shaken 
by the specious eloquence of a rhetorician. He had long 
meditated the invasion of Asia ; the conquest of the Persian 
empire was an, object that might well tempt hk ambiticai ; 
but neither his own passions nor the arguments of other men 
could hasten,, retard, or vary his imdeviating progress in a 
system, which could only be completed by consolidating his 
ancient, before he attempted new conquests. 

Philip had obtained more important advantages by his it»* 
trigues, than h^ could. have, gained by a long series of vic- 
tories. The conquest of Greece was his object, he had taken 
many preliminary measures towards effecting this purpose, 
while his conduct, so far from exciting the jealousy of those 
fierce republics, acquired their admiration and gratitude. It 
seemed high time, therefore, to withdraw his army, and set 
bound# for the present to his own triumphs. Before evacua- 
tmg Greece, he took care to place a strong garrison in Nicna, 
which might thenceforth secure his free passage through the 
atrmts of Thermopylae. Macedonian troops occupied the 
principal cities of Thessaly, and the strongest posts of Phocis. 
He conducted with him into Macedon eleven thousand Pho- 
cian captives, an acquisition which he regarded as not the 
least valuable £ruits of his success. 

The wariike tribes of Thrace, diough often vanquished, 
liad never been thoroughly subdued. ' In order to bridle the 
dmigerous fury iof those northern barbarians, Philip^ buih two 
cities, Fhilippopolis and Cabyla, above a hundred and fifty 
miles distant from each, other, and almost equally remote 
from the Macedonian capital. The Phocian captives, blend- 
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ed'widi a doe pnq>driioii of Macedoman sidyecfe, wexe sdtt 
to people and cidtivate those n^w setdements, whose flourish^ 
ing conditton soon exceeded the exp^ctatibntf dieir founder. 
At the same time Philip planted a colcmy in the isle fjf Thasos. 

In such occbpations Philip emfiojed the first year of ihe 
peace. The year following, he made an esqiediftion into II* 
l}aia, and, at the expense of that. country, extended his do* 
hiinions from the Uke Lichntdus to the Ionian Sea. This 
district, about sixty miles in breadth, was barbarous and un^ 
cultivated, but contained valuable salt mines, which«had oc- 
casioned a bloody war between two neighbouring tribes. 
While niilip was absent in lUjoia, an embassy arrived fiom 
Ochus, king of Persia, who, alarmed by the magnificent re- 
ports of the growing greatness of Macedon, sent the most 
trusty of hb ministers, who, under pretence of oflFering to 
Philip ihe friendship and aUiance of the great king, nsight 
examine with their own eyes the strength and resources of a 
monarch which were represented as so formidable. 

In the absence of his fadser, the yoimg Alexander did the 
honours of the court ; and it is said, that, during an miter- 
taihment given to the Persian ambassadors, the prince, who 
ha4 not yet reached his twelfth jrear, disoorered such manly 
and premature wisdom, as already announced the dawn of a 
very extraordinary character. 

FhiUp had no sooner returned from Illjrria than he made 
on excursion to^Th^saly, and finally setded the affaiis :of that 
distracted country^ having taken on himself the vrhxA^ Inan- 
agement of the revenue, and having divided the territory 
into four separate governments in order to render the whole 
province more patient and submissive under the dominion of 
Macedon* Wnile PhUip was thus employed, in Thiessaly, 
hb agents Were not less active in confirming the Macedo* 
nian authority in the isle of Eubaa. Nor was he satbfied 
urith securing his former acquisiti(»is ; he aspired also to 
new dcmquests. The barren and rocky territory of Megtta 
divided, by an extent of only ten miles, the frontier of Boo- 
tia from the isthmus of Corinth. The: industrious and fru- 
gal simplicity of this litde republic could not dbfend its vir- 
tue against the corrupt influence of the Macedonian. Philip 



gained z psrty in Megorar, which he ci^^imted with peculiar 
gfxc ; because, being akeady qiastjpr of Bceotis^, Phpci^, aiid 
Tbeasaly, the narrow territory of this Megariads formed the 
ichief obstacle to his free passage ipto the Peloponnesus, ihc 
ilff^irs of which, at this juncture, particularly desjerved his 
attention. 

The- Lacedemonians, for son^e time past, had confine4 
iheir politics and their arms within the n^urrow circle of their 
(Own penjnsiila* For almost two years, Archidaipi|s had laf 
bwred to extend the pretensions and the power of Sparta 
over the territories of Messen6, Argos, and Arcadia* His 
measures were intended with success : though the inhabit 
lants of the dependeiU: provinces impa^iendy bor^ the yok^ 
of a republic which they had formerly spurned as oppressive* 
jand intolerable. Their ii^urmnrs and discontents were in^ 
flamed into hostility by the Thebans, the etjsmal, enemies of 
3parta, and at that time closely allied with the king of Mar 
cedpn. To this inonarch th^ Thebsms s^iplied, requesting 
him not to permit the destruction of th^ir confederates in th^ 
Pek^jqimesus. The intrtgueff and mqn^y of Philip bad 9j» 
I^MJLy gained him a considerable influence ii| that CQUptry, 
^hich he Vfs» g)ad of an. opportunity to ii^crei^. To justir 
fy )iis prpcjeeili|ig9, for this purpose, he prQcvM^ed a decree <^ 
^he AmphictyoQic council, req^iriiig hi^i to check the inso* 
)enee of Sparta, smd to protect the defenceless con^munities 
which had so pften been the victims pf their* tyranny and 
/cruelty.* Encouraged by this decree, and impelled by his 
0W& amjbition, Philip sent troops ^nd money intq the Pelo^? 
ponnesi^, and prepared to march thit)ier iu pfsrsonatthe 
.head of a poweijul army. ' 

These trapuurtiops estci^ed Picw s49nn9 t)iro\ighout mosl^ 
jcouiifHe^ of Greece. The Coru^thi^ns, jealQifS of the poif er 
of ^ prince who had recency takei^ possession of Leucas and 
of Ambtacia, both colpnies of Corinth, detern^ii^edtq oppose 
his passage into the Peloppnnp^^s* W^pons and 4efensiye 
aifnpt^ were provided ; the w^s s^fid fortifics^tipps igrere.re- 
p^ed ; and ^^e whcie republic ^W^d w|th %\^ ^4opr ^ 
|i|ilitary prep^ratJHDnt 
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The Lacedaemonians, meanwhile, not less alarmed, bqt 
always better prepared for war, solicited the assistance of 
Athens. The Lacedaemonians represented the league form- 
ed against themselves, as alike dangerous to Athens and to 
Sparta ; that the ambition of Philip would not rest satisfied 
with a partial conquest, his imagination already grasped the 
dominion of Greece ; and now was the only time for the two 
leading republics to make a firm stand. The Thebans join- 
ed with the ministers of Philip, in calling on the Adienians 
to adhere strictly to their treaty of peace recently concluded 
with that prince, and laboured with the utmost assidmty to 
separate the views and interests of Athens and Lacedaemon 
on this important emergency. The ambassadors of the lie- 
nor states of Peloponnesus loudly complained that the Adie- 
nians, who aifected to be the patrons of liberty, should fa^ 
vour the views of Sparta, which had so long been the scourge 
of Greece. 

The Athenian orators, many of them creatures of PhiHp, 
exhorted their countrymeh not to renew a bloody and des* 
tructive war, out of which they had been lately extricated 
with so much difficulty. Their remarks received great force 
from the indolent disposition of the people, who were averse 
to employ either their money or their personal service in svtch 
active measures as could alone set bounds to the Macedonian 
encroachments. 

Demosthenes arose last, and pronounced a discburse, "which 
the king of Macedon is said to have read Tirith a mixture of 
terror and admiration. " The cause of our difficulty,'* said 
ii«, ** is that the encroachments of ambition must be repelled, 
not by words but by deeds. If speeches and reasonings suf- 
ficed, we should long ere bow have prevailed over our adver- 
sary. But Philip excels in actions as much as we do in ar- 
guments ; and both of us obtain the superiority in that which 
forms respectively the chief object of our study and concern: 
we in our assemblies ; Philip in the field. 

** Immediately after the peace, the king of Macedon be- 
came master of Phoci^ and Thermopylae ; and made such a 
use of these acquisitions as suited the interest of Th€l)es, not 
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of Athe|i8« Upon ivhat principle did he act thifa ? Because, 
governed in all his proceedings, not by the love of peace or 
justice, but by an insatiable lust of power, he saw the impos- 
sibility of bending the Athenians to his selfish and tyrannical' 
purposes. He knew that the loftiness of their character would 
never stoop to any private considers^tion, but prefer to any 
advantage that he might offer them the dictates of justice and 
of honour. The Thebans, he judged (and he judged aright) 
to be more assailable : he knew their folly and their meanness 
to be such, that, provided he heaped benefits on themselves, 
they would assist him to enslave their neighbours. A circumr- 
stance, Athenians ! which highly redounds to your honour : 
since Philip thus declares his persuasion, that you alone have 
wisdom to understand, and virtue to oppose his designs: that 
you foresee the drift of all his negociations and wars, and are 
determined to be the incorruptiUe defenders of the common 
cause." 

^^ His present transactions sufficiently explain the motives 
*of his past conduct. It is evident diat he acts from system, 
and that his principal batteries are erected against Athens it- 
self. How can it be otherwise i He is ambitious to rule 
-Greece : you alone are capable to tiiwart his measures. He 
has Long treated you unworthily ; and he is conscious of his 
injustice. He is actually contriving your destruction ; and 
he is sensible that you see through his designs. For all these 
reasons he knows that you detest him ; and that, should he 
not anticipate your hostility, he mut fall a victim to your just 
vengeance. Hence he is ever active and alert, watching a fa- 
vourable moment of assault, and practising on die stupidity 
and selfishness of the Thebans and Peloponnesians; for, if they 
were not stupid and blind, tiiey might perceive the fatal aim 
of the Macedonian policy. Various are the contrivances 
which communities have discovered for their defence : walls, 
ramparts, battiements, all of which are raised by the toil of 
man, and supported by continual expence and toil. But there 
is one common bulwark which the prudent only employ, 
though alike useful to all, especially to free cities against ty- 
rants. What is that I Distrust* Of this be mindful ; to 
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this adhere ; preserve this ca^vfally ; and no cshmky tm^ ^r 
fai you/' 

Demosthenes then read to the assenri^' the schedule of. an 
answer, which he advised to be given to tfa<$ ambsissadorayaiifi 
which was favourable to the JUacedfiemontans. At the smi^ 
time, he exhorted bis countrymen to deliberate with firmaesfl^ 
but with temper, on the means by which they mig^ reistst %hp 
common enemy : ^^ an ^emy with whom he had eshort^fi 
them to maintain peace, as long as that seemed posstUt, but 
^ace was no longer in their power. Philip gnidosHy csffi» 
ried on a vast system of hostile ambition ; dismemberiiig 
their possessions i debauching their allies ; paring th^ir do» 
minions all around ; that he might at length attack the centre 
unguarded and defenceless." Had the orator stopped h^re, 
his advice might have been followed with some useful qpiise- 
quences.But,4ndeclaimingagain8ttheencroachiiientS0fM;ice»^ 
don, his resentment was naturally inflamed against Philoprs^ 
tes, iEschines, and their associates, whose perfidixms intrigues 
and machinations had produced the puUic drnger i|i|^ d|a#» 
grace. He strongly recomm^ided to the injured people tp 
impeach, condemn, and consign to due punishment;, those dfi** 
testable traitors. This coimsel was not given in vain to file 
litigious Adienians, who were better (deased to a^te«i4 ^ 
courts of justice at hpnw, than to march into the Pdo^jEHMK^- 
sus. The city resounded with the noise of trials and aic6ii^ 
sations. Philocrates was banished^ and iEscfaineB -oarrovr^ 
escaped the same fate. 

Philip, meanwhile, unobserved by his eneaoies^ w$i^ sm}^ 
Ing with a powerful armatnent towards cape Tenarus^ |be 
most southern piomontory of Laconia. Having landed th^l^, 
lie was joined by the Messenians, Arcadians, and Argivea. 
The united army, after ravaging the most valuable p^ of 
the Lacedaemonian territories, besieged and took T]^3U|«|a, 
a maritime city of considerable strength and Iqnportmi^*, 
The terror occasioned among the Spartans by these ini^^Mr^ 
tunes was great. The alarm was general* UnaUe to meet 
liie invader in the field, they sent Agis, the aon of killg A^ 
chidamus, to propose terms of accommodation, or rath^ tP 
submit their whole fortune to the disposal o^the M^cedpni>* 
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im. Ite yc^adag pritice coming alone and utiattended, Phi* 
lip expressed his surprize. *^ What ! have the Spartans sent 
but one?" ^^ Am I not sent to onet" was the manly reply of 
A{;is. This wsis the expiring voice of Spartan pride y for 
the king of Mtfcedon compelled them to resign their pre* 
tended authority over Argos, Messene, and Arcadia, and 
settled the boundaries of those republics in a manner highly 
agreeable to the wishes of his confederates. Before leaving 
ihe Pelc^otinesiiB^ he solemnly renewed his engagements to 
jiroteet them ; and, in return, only required on their part| 
that the magistracy in Argos should be intrusted to men of 
his ndttiination« 

Having settled the affairs of Peloponnesus, the king of 
M kcedon marched through that country amidst the acclama« 
tions of the people, who vied with each other in bestowing 
Qrowns iEmd statues on a prince, who had generously rescued 
them from the cruel yoke of Sparta. At Corinth he passed 
some days in the house of Demeratus, a man totally devoted 
to his service. The turbulent Corinthians, who had particu- 
lar causes of animosity against Philip, profited of the liberty 
4ttf the place and of the occasion, to testify their rooted aver- 
MOD to the king of Macedon, and their unwillingness to owe 
their freedom and their safety to the interposition of a fo- 
reign tyrant. Philip was strongly urged by hi^ courtiers to 
punish their ingratitude $ but he knew how to swallow an 
idft^ont when forgivoiess was more useful than vengeance. 

Philip proceeded from Corinth by the nearest route into 
Macedon, where he continued the remainder of that year, 
direetitig the improvements that were carrying on in his 
kingdom, and iospiecti&g with particular care the education 
^•hts i^Q Alexander. But these useful occupations did not 
divett his attention from the politics of neighbouring states, 
Hte extended the boundaries of Epirus, then governed by his 
brother in law Alexander, the most faithful and devoted of 
hiB vas^s, by adding to that little principality the province 
of Cassiopsea, which was chiefly inhabited by Elian colonies. 
At the same time he exercised his fleet by iirresting Halon- 
nesu'9, an island near the coast of Thessaly, from the handg. 
of corsairs, andr kept possession of his conquest without pay- 
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ingany regard to the claim of the Atbeiiians, the andtxit dpd 
lawful proprietors of the island. 

Next day Philip was summoDed into Upper Thrape, by a 
rebellion of the petty princes in that country, fomented by 
Amadocus, king of the Odrysians. The warlike tribes of 
that great nation, acting with little concert or union, were 
successively subdued ; and the dexterity of the king of Ma- 
cedon seconding his usual good fortune, he soon ranked the 
most obstinate of his enemies in the number of his vassals or 
courtiers. At. his return from the inhospitable wilds of 
Thrace, he took under his protection the city and republic of 
Cardia, occupying the neck of land which joins the Thracian 
Chersonesus to the continent. 

The seizing of Halonnesus, the conquering of Grecian co- 
lonies for the tyrant of Epirus, above all, the open assistance 
given to their inveterate enemies, the Cardians, once more, 
roused the Athenians from their lethargy. These fresh in- 
sults brought back to their recollection the ancient grounds 
of animosity, and the manifold injuries which they had suffer- 
ed since the conclusion of the peace with Macedon. But, 
instead of opposing Philip with arms, the only means by 
which he might yet be resisted with any hope of success, they 
employed the impotent defence of speeches, resolutions, and 
embassies. Their complaints were loud and violent in every 
country of Greece. They called the attention of the whole 
confederacy to the formidable encroachments of a barbarian, 
to which there seemed no end, and exhorted the Greeks to 
unite in repressing his insolent usurpation. 

Philip, who then agitated schemes from which he wished 
not to be diverted by a war with the Athenians, sent proper 
agents throughout Greece to counteract the inflammatory re« 
monstrances of that people ; and dispatched to Athens itself. 
Python, of Byzantium, who concealed, under that passionate 
vehemence oHanguage which seems to arise from conviction 
and sincerity, a mercenary spirit and a perfidious heart. 
Python had long ago sold himself and the interest of his 
country to the king of Macedon, from whom he now con- 
veyed a letter to the senate and people of Athens, writ- 
ten with that specious moderation and artful plausibiUty, 



iiMck niKptaiV ie well h«lirto^MttiM$»«H»lMp tiwt«;% 
licms. ^* He ofFerBd to make a pnaseot to tba AtbeiifliM oi 
ik»Uimiii of 'HttlMiie9fi»; ai«A invUed ibeflMo jqiowiitUai 
19 piuilpaf dui-aaa of ^piiatei* He eotMat^ tbem* to re£br 
to'.nnpartkit orfaitralQta all tbr -difereiiGe» thfiit had km% m^k 
tia ta d faetiNeli tke <wo nattoda ; atnl to aoaaett amiaaUy m^ 
ga4ief snabxattfliercialragulatioiiB as ivovld tend graatiy la 
#ie adMaltoge af bodi. Ha dented liMt they coidd produofr 
aay p itia f'o f that dtt|Jirity on Ma paat^ of which ib^ ao toodlpi 
aawmlaHied;^' 

«'*l^aqWia'«i!ti6Gea of PhiUis tbongh si^ported on this oc^ 
ca ai a»fay die- lanpatuoua eloquence of Python, were over- 
come by Hegesqipus and Demoaiheaea^ whd^ refntad the va- 
r9aaa>a[rtfelaB j<^ Jthe klter with gra«fe atvaagdi and peiapicui- 
tfy and wfiei)ed die mjiaatiea of PhUi{» with' aiiah force of 
amknee^ that the AtheaiAna veaolwadto.seiid'a caa^jderable 
annaiBciit «o the ChenooaMia to protect thaip aubjecta in that 
pawiMda. . DiapaidiaB, who coma^nded the expedition^ 
was nfdatarauned eneaay totbe Maqadoniaaay and ^muk (d 
nmwige iiid<enterpiiSMa* Before he arrivad in the Cheiaooe^ 
m^ JBhUip^ taiiati«g.to ibc dfeat pf hia letter and inUiguev^ 
Iwdrattiasiad into Upper Thraoa. Dii^itbea availed him* 
3ldf .o£lhb of^MMrtttnt^r to act with vigoiur : having provide^, 
ferdio deJEOice of ^he JlthaniaD aet4<mants an Thr^bce, hf^, 
«adi>Aft.iaGur«on into the neigbbauriiig country ^ stouned 
tfca Mitcadoiiiafn aettbnienta at Crohyle and Tiristaais^ .^nd» 
having^ oafriad off many piaaoneia^ lodgKsd.ttuem in the safe 
retreat of the Ch^raoneaMt. . Qn tbi». emeiigeocy^ AmphUo^ 
QBB^ a Maceddwaa of ranky waa aoaH aa ambaaMdoK.to tr^at 
of dM raoaam of priaoaieia ; but Diopeithes, regacdle^s of .this 
ohametarv ai^sr held sacred in Cceece, cast Mat intp prisoi^i, 
th&rai«ao.aiiteefy to widen the breach betw«ei» A.tbew mA 
)fafiodon> and^ if poasibk) to render, it inreparable. 
f' JQhe kangiof >Mac«don, whan iofidnnedof .these boi^tiUues^ 
9ad insidta^ fpive free scope to his c<Mnplaint0. . HisAmiss^-- 
Ms had an oaaier game at Athena, as JQiQpeUhea. had not 
<Nd9r<vidlated the. pence, with Macedon,JiHity.i9 order iomaia*. 
^>Kn JiisftaMDpB, Javiad conaideraUe .contributiona froi^ .the. 
Gceehacttlementa in Asia* The ptrtiaana xd Macodoa In- 
voL. IV. [39] 
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v«ighed ftgiuiist tbh commander aa a robber and {nrate, ^he 
common enemy of Greeks and barbariaaB. PhiUp's letters 
demanded vengeance fit>m the justice of Athens ; if not, he 
would be his own avenger. The personal enemies of. Dfio> 
fieithes joined in the outer j, and insisted that such a daring 
offender ought immediately to be recafled, and punished for 
his misconduct* 

On this occasion Demosthenes undertook to defend die ac- 
cused general, whose measures he warmly approved. The 
impeachment of Diopeitfaes he ascril>ed entirely to mdice «r 
perfidy, which had been too successfully employed to widi* 
draw die attention of die Adienians fixMn Ae coodnualen* 
croachnents of PhiHp, to unjust comphunts and calumnies 
against their fellow^citizens. ^^ Philip," said he, ^^ though 
an enemy to your city, your soil, and your people, is chie%' 
hostile to your government, which is admirably adapted* to 
!«pel usurpation and to humble tymits. Toyourdemocracjr, 
diei«fere, Philip is an unrelendng foe ; a truth of which you 
ought to be deeply persuaded ; and next, that wherever ycai 
repress his encroadiments, you act for the safety of Athcsis, 
against which, chiefly, ail his batteries are erected. For who 
can be so foolish as to believe, that the cottages of Thraoe 
should form an object worthy of his ambition ; tluit in order 
to acquire them he should submit to toils and dangers ^ littt 
for the sake of the rye and millet of Thrace, he should con- 
sent to spend so many mondis amidst winter snows and tem- 
pests, while, at the same time, he disregarded the riches and 
splendour of Athens, your harbours, arsenak, galleys, mines, 
aiid revenues I No, Athenians ! It is to get possession of 
Athens that he makes war in Thrace and elsewhere. What 
then ought we to do ? Tear ourselves fix>m our indolence ; 
aot only support, but augment the troops which are on foot: 
that, as Philip has an army ever ready to attack and cott* 
quer the Greeks, you also may be ready to succour and to 
save diem. 

** Rash, imprudent, and audacious, I neither am, Athenians, 
nor vrish ever to become ; yet I possess more true fortitude 
than die boldest of your demagogues, who have a sure {dedge 
of impunity, in tlie flattery and artifices by which they 
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Imve long sedoced die public. The courage of Aat mfaiMer 
is put to an easy trial, who is ever ready to sacrifice your 
permanent interest to your present jdeasure. But he is trufy 
. courageous^ who, for the sake of jrour safety aud and glory, 
opposes your most fiurourite inclinations ; rouses you Irom 
your dream, of pleasure ; disdains to flatter you ; and^ hav* 
ing the good of his countty ever in view, assiuaes that post 
in the administration in which fortune often prev«3s over 
policy, knowing himself responsible far the issue. Sudd n 
minister am I, whose unpopular counsels tend to render, not 
myself; but my country great." 

The arguments and remonstrances of Demosthenes not 
tmiy saved Diopeithes, but animated the Athenians with a 
degree of vigour which they had been long unaccustomed to 
exert. A fleet was fitted out under the command of Callias, 
who seized all Macedonian ships as lawful prize, and ntade 
a descent on the coast of Thessaly. A considerable body 
jof forces was-s^nt into Acamania, to rep^l the incursions ot 
Philip, assisted hfy hU kinsman and ally, Alexander of £piru8. 
The itJiabitants of the islands of Pq>erathus, trusting to the 
protectfen of Athens, expelled the Macedonian garrison from 
Hidonnesus. Repeated embassies were dispatched to the 
Peloponnesians and Eubcesms, exhorting them to . throw off 
the ignominious yoke of Macedon, and to unite with their 
Grecian brethren agabst the public enemy. Philip was not 
inattentive to these commotions ; but, his designs against 
the valuable cities on the Propontis and Thradan Bosphorus 
being ripe for execution, he was unwilling to allow any se- 
condary consideration to divert him from that important en* 
terprize. 

His intrigues and bribery had gained a considerable party 
in- Byzantium, at the head of which was the perfidious 
Python, whose vehement eloquence gave him great influence 
with the multitude. A conspiracy was formed to surrender 
one of the gates of the city ; the Macedonian army of thirty 
thousand men hovered round ; but the. design was suspected 
or discovered, and Philip, to screen his partisans from pub* 
lie vengeance, seasonably withdrew his army, and invested 
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the neighbouring city of Perinthus. Th6 news 6f thene tnoH 
sactipns not only increaied the activity of Athens, but alarms 
ed OohuA king of Persia, who, being no stranger to Phfltp'flr 
design of invading his dominions, trembled at beheading that 
sltnbitious prince gradually approach his frontier. To pre^ 
vent this danger, Ochus adopted the same policy whkh^ io 
similar circumstances, had been tfuccessfuUy employed -by 
his predecessors. The Persian gcdd was profusely scattered 
among the most eminent of the Grecian demagogues. De« 
mosthenes, whose patriotism was not always proof against 
an unworthy alliance with interest, rejoiced at beii^ paid fc»r 
doing what he considered as his duty. At Athens hib in- 
vectives were louder than ever against the king oi Macedon ; 
and the afiairs of Eubcea gave him an opportunity of exerting 
himself with jequal zeal in that island. ^ 

The factious spirit of the Euboeans rendered them adike 
incapable of independence, and of remaining quiedy under 
the government either of Athens or Macedon. The rec^it 
prevalence of the Macedonian party had been marked by 
many acts of violence and oppression. The cities of Chalciiif^ 
Oreum, and Eretria prepared to rebel, having pivviously so» 
licited assistance from Peloponnesus, Acarnania, Attica, and 
bvery province of Greece which they had any reason to deem 
favourable to their views. From Athens they obtained, chiel^ 
by the influence of Demosthenes, a considerable body of 
troops, commanded by the brave and virtuous Phocion. The 
orator accompanied the expedition ; and, being allowed to 
address the popular assemblies in most of the cities of Edboea, 
he inflamed them with 4such animosity against Philip and his 
partisans, that little remained to be done by the valom* of the 
Athenian general. The Euboean^ every where took .arms in 
defence df their freedom ; and the Macedonian garrisoiis 
were expelled fiDm the principal cities, and driven from one 
post to another, till they were compelled entirely to evacuate 
the island. This event occasioned great joy at Athens j and 
the principal merit was ascribed to Demosthenes, who was 
cro^^ed by the senate and people with a golden crown. 

In conducting the military operations against Perintfaus^ 
Philip found an enemy worthy of his courage and perseve- 



ntfioe. The town was situated oa the sloping ridge of a^ 
isthmus, and strongly fortified both by art and nature^ the 
houses and streets rising one above another^ like the seats of 
an amphitheatre, so that the higher edifices overlooked and 
defendisd'the lower. Philip exhausted in the siege of Perin? 
thus £|ll the military, skill known to the ancients. He raised 
towers forty cubits high, which enabled his men to fight on 
^ual ground with the besieged ; his miners were busy at the 
foundation; at length the battering rams advanced to the 
wall| in which a considerable breach was made. The superior 
discharge of darts, arrows, and every kind of missile weapon, 
from the Macedonian towers, had dislodged the Perinthians 
from those parts of the wall smd battlements against which 
the principsd attack had been directed. But, with incessant 
toil, the besieged built a new wall within the former, pn which 
they appeared in battle array, prepared to repel the enemy 
who entered the U^ach* The Macedonians were infinitely 
mortified to find that their work must b^ begun anew. Philip 
employed all the resoiuxes of his mind, fertile in expedients, 
to anicaate their activity. The siege recommenced with fresh 
ardour ; and the Perinthians were thrice reduced to extremi- 
ty, when they were unexpectedly saved, first by a large sup- 
ply gI arms and provisions from By2«antium, next by a strong 
reinforcement of men in Persian pay, and lastly by the ad- 
vantageous situation of the town, which,, being built in a co- 
liical form, presenting its apex or narrow point to the be- 
siegers, gradually arose and widened towards the remoter 
parts, from which it was easy to overwhelm the enemy with 
missile weapons as the.y advanced to the charge. Philip, ever 
sf^aring of the lives of his men, was deterred, by this cir- 
cumstance, from venturing an assault) though his machines 
had effected a breach in the new wall : he therefore deter- 
mined to change the siege into a blockade* Perinthus was 
diut up as closely as possible by sea and land ; part of the 
Macedonian troops, who had become mutinous for want of 
pay, "were indulged in plundering the rich territory of Byzan- 
tium, while the remainder were conducted to the siege of 
Sdymbria, and soon after of Byzantium itself; the taking of 
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which pbees, k wn hoped, might conqpemate ifaeir lo6t k» 
hour at Perindius* 

Daring the mUitaiy operaliaos against the cities of die 
ProjxmtiSf Demosdieiies did not ceaae eshoiting his country* 
men to und^take their defence, as essential to their omi 
safety. The hosdUties and devastations of Ptiilip, he repte^ 
sented as the periodical returns of the pestilence and olher 
contagious disorders, in which all men were alike thveataied 
with dieir respective shares of calaonty. The Macedottians 
now besieged Selymbria and B}^antium; if successful m 
these enterprises, they wouU soon appear before Spacta, 
Thebes, and Athens. Yet he knew not by what fetalis the 
Greeks looked on the successive encroachmeirtB of Philip, 
not as events whidi dieir vigorous ami united opposition 
might ward off and repel, but as disasters iniiuted by the 
hand of Providence ; as a tempestuous cloud of hail, so de- 
structive to the vines in autumn, whidi all beheld with h»* 
TOT hovering over them, but no one took any other means to 
prevent, than by deprecating the gods that it mig^t not fell 
on his own fields. These animated and just representations 
of the common distress Gt danger, engaged tiie Athenians to 
enter into a close correspondence with the besieged cities. 

PhiBp, meanwhile, ceased not to assure the Athenians, by 
his letters and emissaries,' tiiat he was extremely desin>i» of 
maintaifring peace with tiie republic, and gentiy chid tiiett 
for their evident marks of partiality towards his enemies ; 
but took care to ascribe this, not tb the general temper and 
disposition of the people, but to the prevalence of a dan* 
gerous faction, inflamed by seditious and selfish demagogues. 
By a rapid march, he had recendy surprised an Ath^ian 
detachment ravaging the territory of Cardi^. IXopeithes, 
the Athenian general in die Chersonesus, commanded this 
predatory band, who, after a slight skirmish, were repelled 
with the loss of their leader, slain by a dart whfle he ratKed 
his men with his voice and arm. Philip failed not by letter 
to excuse this act of hostility, to which, he assured the Athe- 
nians, he had been compelled much against his inclination t 
he affected to consider Diopeithes as the instrument of a 
malignant faction, headed by Demosthenes, rather than as 
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the generd of llie npuUic; and^ as thst commander had 
acted unwarrantably in plundering the Cardiana, a people 
strictly allied with Macedon, PhiHp assured himself, that the 
senate and peofde would not take it amiss, that, provoked by 
repeated injuries, he had, at length, repelled vioknce, ai^ 
defended die lives and fertunes of his long-injured cod* 
federates. 

Wlnle the Adienians and Philip were on this footing of 
correspcmdence, the former sent twenty vessels laden with 
com to the relief cS the Scl3nnbrians. Leddsmas, who covfk^ 
manded this convoy, seems to have imagined, that the treaty 
Ibrmerly subsisting between the two powers would protect 
him from iBJury. But in this he was disappointed. His 
fieet waa surrounded and taken by Amyntas, who command- 
ed the naval force of Macedon* 

The news of the capture of their ships occasioned much 
taoiult and uneasiness among the Athenians. After fre- 
qnent deliberations on this subject, a decree was framed for 
sendbig ambassadors to Philip, in order to redemand their pro* 
perty, and to require that Amyntas, if he had exceeded his 
.instructions, dbould be punished with due severity* Cephiso- 
phoB, Democritus, and Polycrates, who- were named for this 
commbsion, repaired without delay to Philip in the Helles- 
pont, who, i^t their request, immediately released the cap- 
tured vessels, and dismissed the Athenians with the follow- 
ing letter. ^ Philip king of Macedon to the senate and peo- 
ple of Athens, health. I have received three of your dti- 
z^is in quality of ambassadors, who have conferred with me 
s^ut the rel^se of certain dups commsmded by Leodaemas. 
I cannot but admire their simplicity in thinking to persuade 
me, that these ships were intended to convey com from the 
Chersonesus to the isle of Lemnos ; and not destined for 
the relief of the Selymbrians actually besieged by me, and 
nowise included in the treaity of pacification between Athens 
and Macedon. This unjust commission Leodjemas re- 
ceived, not from the people of Athens, but from certain ma- 
gistrates and others, now in private stations, who are too 
busy in urgmg you to violin your engagements, and to com- 
mence lu^titities against me- Deeply persuaded that our 
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luptual interest r^qaires y$ to frustrate ihw wjipked schemes, 
I have giveiv orders to relea^ ii^c captured vessels ; and do 
you, in r^tPi'Pf remove such peKpicious c^ouns^Uors from the 
administration of your affairs, and let them fi^el the severity 
olyour justice. On my part, I shall, endeavour to preserve 
inviolate the treaty by which we stand .mutually engaged.'* 

The moderate and friendly sentiments expressed in this 
letter, afforded. great advantage to the Macedonian partisans 
Mt Adiens* But Demosthenes and Leon of Byzantium spared 
no piuns to de^ct and expose the artifices and duplicity of 
PbUipt who employed this bumble and peaceful tone during his 
opecatioos against the oiti^s of the Propontis, in order to stifle 
jthe resentment of the Atheni9ns at a crisis wl^ they might 
act against him with peculiar advantage. In elaborate ai|d 
powerful orations, in which Demosthenes condensed and en- 
livened bis former ob^ervajticHis and reasonings, he convinced 
his countrymen of the expediency, of heing, for once, before- 
hand with their ^emy ; and of anticipating his designs against 
themselves, by a speedy and eiffectnal assistance to their dis- 
tressed brethren of Perinthus, Selymbria, and Bysantium* By 
his convincing eloquence, the public councils were animated 
;with a degree of jenergy jand enthusiasm, which had not ap- 
peared in them during many years ; and which produced the 
last transitory glimpse of success and splendour, before the 
^loiy of Athens. was extinguished £Dr ever. 

It was decreed, by the. senate and .people^ that a fleet of a 
iiundred and twenty gallies should be fitted out ; but unfortu- 
nately the command was given to Chares, whose character was 
xontemptible. The Byzantines excluded him from their har- 
bour, .and he was defeated by Amyntas, the Macedonian ad- 
tmiralf off the opposite shco-e of Chalcedon. This disaster 
made the Athenians cast their eyes on Phocion, who, though 
.ever ready, to serve his country, was most frequently called- 
for in times of danger and calamity* 

^ Before Phocion reached the Propontis, Philip, flushed with 
his naval success, made an attempt to storm Byzantium.-^ 
That city was environed on three sides by the sea, and de- 
fended on the fiourthby a strqngjvall, and a large and deep 
trench covered by lofty towers. The inhabitants^ Byzan- 
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tium aUowed Philip to cany on his works, and gradually to 
make his approaches to their walls. During this inaction of 
the townsmen, Philip carefully advanced his battering en- 
gines. 

His perseverance must finally have prevailed over the ob- 
stinacy of the besieged, had not the Athenian fleet under Pho- 
cion arrived in the Thracian Bosphorus. The Byzantines re- 
ceived him wkh open arms, and with anticipations of bril- 
liant success. Nor were their hopes disappointed : the arms 
of Philip were foiled in every rencounter^ his artifices were 
met and eluded by similar address. The king of Macedon, 
who had as much flexibility in varying his measures as firm- 
ness in adhering to his purposes, was unwilling any farther 
to press his bad fortune. In the actual state of his aflPairs, 
he judged it necessary to raise the siege of Byzantium, — to 
withdraw his forces from Selymbria and Perinthus, — and to 
leave the Athenians in possession of the northern shore of the 
Propontis. 

Phocion sailed from Byzantium, amidst the grateful vows 
and acclamations of innumerable spectators. In his voyxige 
to the Chersonesus he captured a fleet of victuallers and 
transports, carrying arms and provisions for the enemy.—* 
When he arrived in that peninsula he repressed the insolence 
of the Cardiatis. He recovered several places on the coast 
of Thrace, which had reluctantly submitted to the dominion 
of the Macedonians. Instead of burdening the confederates 
with the maintenance of his army, he plentifully supplied all 
the wsmts of his soldiers from the enemy's country. He 
commanded in person the parties that went out to forage and 
plunder ;' and spread the terror of the Athenian name, by 
ravaging with fire and sword the hereditary dominions of 
Philip. 

The meritorious services of Phocion were deeply felt and 
acknowledged by the communities whom he had protected 
and relieved. The deliverance and gratitude of the Cherso- 
nesus, of Perinthus, and of Byzantium, were testified by 
crowns, statues, inscriptions, and altars, and are still re- 
corded in an oration of Demosthenes, which has survived 
diose solid and authentic monuments of gold and marble. 

VOL. IV. [40] 
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Beyond the coofees of Thmce 4wdt » poverfid ScyliuaB 
tribe, in the peninsula contained between the Euxine and the 
Oapidie. The roving and un^etdeii life of the Scythians had 
led them into this country, which, in ancient times, had tiie 
name of Little Seythia, a^nd ia 9^ caUed Little Tartary. 
With an exce4s of joy b^ood the hoiinda of sound poKcy, 
Philip received an invitatiw from Atheas, who styled him- 
self king of the Scythians, to march to his assistance, and to 
defend his dominions, situated in' the peninsula above muni- 
tioned, against an invasion of die Istrians, which the domes- 
tic forces of Atheas were totally unable to resist. To this 
proposal was added a condition c:0vemely alluring to the king 
of Macedon : that, if his auxiliary arms enabled Atheas to 
vanquish and expel the invaders, Philip should be named 
heir to the kingdom of Scythia : for, according to the fashion 
of ancient times, Atheas dignified with the name of kingdom, 
a territory considerably less than North Carolina. 

In greedily snatching this bait laid for his ambition, Phi- 
lip was not enough on his guard against the usual perfidy and 
levity of barbarians. With an ardour too rapid for reflection, 
he eagerly closed with the propositions of AAeas ; sent a 
g^at body of forces to the north, and promised to assist 
them, in person, at the head of his whole army, should they 
encounter any difficulty in the execution of their purpose. 
Meanwhile, the warlike chief of the Istrians was cut off by 
sudden death ; the dispirited Istrians were attacked, defeats 
ed, and Repelled ; and, without the assistance of Macedon, 
Atheas regained possession of his kingdom. This unez»- 
peeted revolution served to display the crafty and faithless 
liarbaraan in his genuine deformity. The Maeedoniim troops 
were received ^dldly, treated with contempt, and absolutdy 
denied their stipulated pay and subsistence. Their just re»> 
mcmstrances and complaints Atheas heard with scorn, and 
totally disavowed the propositions and promises of tiiose who 
styled themselves his ainbassadors, observing, '^ how unfibdy 
it was, that he should have solicited the assistance of the 
Macedonians, who, brave as they we|«, could fight only with 
men, while the Scythians could combat cold and famine ; fuod 
that it would have been stiU more unnatural to appoint Phi* 



Up his sueetsflor^ since he had a son of his own^ wortl^ to 
inherit his crown and dignity." 

UpG^ receiving aft acccrunt of the hidoleftt behaviour of a 
prince who had so recently solicited his attismice, Philip sent 
an embassy to Scythia, requiring Atheas to satisfy the just 
demands of the Macedontin troops^ and to indenmify him- 
self for th^ expence incurred in his defence. The ambiissa- 
dots found the king of Seythia in his stable, ttultytng his- 
h^se. When l^y expressed surprise at seeing him engaged 
io inch an occupation, he asked them, ^^ Whether their mas- 
ter did not often employ himself in the same manner ?" ad-^ 
Hmf^ thaty fov his own part, in time of peace, he tnade not 
any die^inction between himself and his groom. When they 
opened tfae&rcerfnmilssion, and explained the demands of Phi- 
lip, the snbtle barbarian told them,, tliat the poverty of Scy* 
iihiab cottld not fiirilish a present becoming the, greatness 6f 
their master ; and that^ therefore, it seemed more eligible ta 
oSti nodding afc aU, than a present totally unworthy of hiis ac* 
ceptaiice. 

Tins evs<»ve soiswer being brotli^t to the king of Mace* 
don W'hefR foiled and harassed by his unprosperous expedi- 
tion against ByzantitHn^ fumiidfied hini with a Very hotioura*' 
ble pretence for raising the siege of that place, and conduct* 
ing a powerful army into Seythia, that he might chastise the' 
treacbMs^rous ingratitude of a priiice^ who, after having over- 
reached hkn by a policy, new mocked him with itfsolence. 
Having advanced to the frcmtier of Atheas's dominions, 
Phti&p had recourse to his usual arts, and sent a herald, with' 
the ensigns of peace and friendship, to announce his arrival- 
in. Scythtay in order td* perform a solemn vow which he had 
made during the siege of B3rzantium, of erecting a brazen 
9latci8 to HIercides on^ the bankis of the Danube. The cunnitag 
Atkeas was not the dtipe of this artifice. Without praising 
or blaming: the ^dus intention of the king,, he coolly desired 
him tor forw^d the statue, whieh he himsdf would take care 
tor^reet in the appointed place : dkat, should it be set up with 
hi» concurrence and direction, it ^iTould, probably, be allowed 
Uyvtaofdi'y otherwise, he could give no* assurance that the 
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Scythians would not pull it down, and melt it to make points 
for their weapons. 

The return of the Macedonian herald was the signal for 
hostility. Philip entered the country with fire and sword, 
destroying the forests and pasture grounds, and seizing the 
slaves and cattle, which formed the principal wealth of the 
Scythians. Countries in a pastoral state are but thinly peo- 
pled ; and Philip was obliged to divide his forces, in order 
to vanquish with greater rapidity the wandering hordes, 
separate from each other by wide intervals. 1 A party of Ma- 
cedonian soldiers beat up the quarters of a numerous and 
warlike -clan, by which they were repelled, with the loss of 
several slain or taken. Among the latter was Ismenias, an 
eminent musician, who had been invited, by liberal rewards, 
to reside at the court of Philip, after being long admired in 
Greece for his performance on the flute. This distinguished 
captive was sent as a present to Atheas, who was so litde 
delighted with his accomplishments, that, having heard him 
perform, he acknowledged the neighing of his horse to be, to 
his ear, far more agreeable music. The skirmish in which 
Ismenias was taken, seems to have been the principal advan- 
tage obtained by the barbarians. They were every where 
overcome by the disciplined valour of the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. 

Philip reaped such fruits from this expedition as might be 
expected from a victory over a people who had no king but 
their general ; no god but their sword ; and no cities but 
the ground on which they occasionally encamped with their 
herds and families. The spoil consisted in arms, chariots, 
twenty thousand robust captives, and a great number of 
mares destined to replenish the studs of Pella. 

While Philip was returning homeward, at the head of an 
army encumbered with baggage and spoil, a very unexpected 
event threatened to blast his laurels, and to terminate at <mct 
his glory and his life. Allured by the hopes of sharing the 
warlike plunder of the Scythians, the barbarous Triballi, who 
had been often conquered but never thoroughly subdued, 
beset by ambush, and vigorously assaulted the Macedonians, 
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entang^ smidst the intricate windings <jf£ the mountains of 
Msesia, hoping to cut off, by one stroke, the flower of a na- 
tion, whose authority their own fierce spirit of independence 
had very reluctantly condescended to obey. The confusion 
and the danger was increased by a mercenary band of Greeks, 
who, harassed by the fatigues of war, and clamorous for pay, 
seized the present opportunity to desert the standard of Phi- 
lip,^ and to reinforce the arms of the Triballi. 

The king of Macedon never acquired by valour what 
mi^^t be obtained by stratagem : but, when a necessary oc- 
casion solicited his courage, he knew how to assume the hero. 
The urgency of the present emergence summoned all the 
firmness of his mind. With his voice and example he en- 
couraged the Macedonians, and fought with unexampled 
bravery, till the same weapon which pierced his horse laid 
the rider senseless on the ground. The young Alexander, 
who fought near him, derived peculiar glory from saving the 
life of his father, whom he covered with his shield, and de- 
fended with his sword, until his attendants conveyed him to 
a place of safety ; the son succeeding to the command, the 
tumult was appeased, and the barbarians put to flight. Phi- 
lip's wound was attended with an incurable lameness, which 
he bore with much impatience. His magnanimous son en- 
deavoured to remove his chagrin, by asking, how he could 
be chagrined at an accident that continually reminded him 
of his valour. 

To repair the effects of this unforeseen delay, the Macedo- 
nians hastened through Thrace, where Philip, as he had rea- 
son to expect, was met by deputies from the Amphictyonic 
^ council, appointing him general of their forces, and request- 
ing him to march into Greece with all convenient speed. The 
sectet practices and intrigues which had been ripening during 
the Scythian expedition produced this extraordinary mes- 
sage ; the remote as well immediate causes of which deserve 
to be distinctly unravelled, being the last knot of a tragedy 
which involves the fate of Greece. 

The spirited resistance of Selymbria and Byzantium, the 
successful expeditions of Phociou in the Hellespont and Pro^ 
pontis,the dread of Ochus king of Persia, and, above all, the 
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continaftl fxpostukrtioiift tfid rcma^eaxitmc^^ of DantistlMaM, 
conspired to rouse the Atheniaiis frooi tiieif lethar^g^^ and 
smimftted them with a desire to carry on the waor wtdi accivitf 
against the common enefny of Greeee« In ordor td sa^e Ae 
state, thejr consented to abolisfa the irtry popialar knr, or mdi^ 
abuse, introduced by Eubnlotf. The theatrical aoMMfeiftenfBy 
so passionatdy idofised by iht midtit«de, were cekbvaMd 
with less pomp ; smd the military fond was thencdbt^ ap^ 
plied to its original and proper destination. A feet was 
equipped for superior ta the naval streng^ of Macedaik- 
lite troopa and partizana of thai kingdom wet« diitm 
from Aeir ambushes in Megara and in die ne^bottiiiag ter» 
ritories. Demosthenes, and Hyp«rides, an orator second oaly 
to Demosthenes, were dispatched inte^ the se^etal repiaHks^ 
to persuade the scTerat repol^fics to secon<t the gesMrofiS m*- 
dotn* of die Athenians. 

Pfeolip was aecuratety nrformed of aU thoM traasaetioiis*^ 
Highly provoked against the Athenians, he wlM^ unable i&tt'^ 
tafiate their injuries. If he attacked them* by land^ he must- 
march through the territories of the Theban^ and Thessa-^ 
lians, who wocdd be ready Uy lorsake himi wiAi hisF good tm^ 
tune. His dSfsgrace^ expedi^n against the dliea of the 
Propontis rendered live presenlt jimcture exii^emeiymi&»our«r 
abfe to* such a hazardoua design. Nor coald he atienipty 
wTth any prospeet of sucrcess*, i» attack the enemiy by ser, 
since the Athenian fleet far exceeded his own. 

Amidst this compiicatioB of difficu^ess Philip' shewed 
how weQ he understood the unsteady temper o£ iSm Gcvides^ 
t^ raising the siege of Byzantium,, andf burying' bia»sdf m 
the wilds of Scytt^, till the fUmmg. annnosity of his-ads^tt^-' 
saries had time to evsq>ara4«. Nor venturmg* off ^&& hott* 
t3ity, he, meanwhile, emptoyexl two secret* en^^s,^ wln«ir 
were at work during his* absence, andi from* whii^ he had^ 
reason to expeet very signat advantages^ before^ hiB> retam^* 
Thexe livedl at Athens- a m^i of'the name of AmSpbon, bidd^ 
loud, and loquacious in the popular assenAly, in^which, how-' 
ever, he had not a- title to vote^ much fes» to^ speaic, his name 
not being recorded- in the ptobke register of th« cit^f.- Thia^ 
diefect passed^ long unobserved. At length the ^reaswi- ^ 
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Andphon (for the Athenians regarded an unqualified voter 
in the assembly as an usurper of sovereign power) was dis- 
covered, and he was arraigned by one of the many citizens 
to whom his insolence and calumny had justly rendered him 
obnoxious ; in consequence of which impeachment, the sup- 
posititious Athenian was divested of his borrowed character, 
9nd driven with ignominy from a country, whose most au^ 
gust rights and honours he had usurped and disgraced. 
Stung with disappointment and rage, Antiphon had recourse 
to «he king of Macedon, and offered himself for any enter- 
prize, however bloody or desperate, by which, in serving the 
interest of Philip, he might gratify his own thirst for ven- 
geance* The ambitious Macedonian was not very delicate 
in choosing the means by which he might distress his adver- 
8e»ies. He greedily closed, therefore, with the proposal of 
Antiphon, in whom he rejoiced to find an instrument so fit 
for bis service. 

The superiority of the Athenians ^r sea formed the chief 
obstacle to the grandeur of Macedon. It was agreed be- 
tween Philip and Antiphon, therefore, that the latter should 
return to Athens in disguise, insinuate himself into the 
Piraeus, and lie there in concealment, until he found an op- 
portunity to set fire to the Athenian docks, and thus destroy 
9[it odce the main hope of the republic. While the artful 
king of Macedon eluded the storm of his enemies by wan- 
dering in die woods of Scythia, his perfidious accomplice 
lodged without suspicion in the harbour which glowed with 
the ardour of naval preparation, and into which were daily 
accumulated new masses of tar, timber, and other materials, 
alike proper for a fleet and for the purpose of Antiphon. 

But die vigilance of Demosthenes discovered this des- 
perate design, when on the point of execution. He imme- 
diately flew to the Pirs&us, dragged Antiphon fronr his con** 
eealmeat, divested him of his disguise, and produced him at 
the bar of the assembly. The capricious multitude, alike 
prone to anger and to compassion, were on this occasion very 
differently afeoted from what might be conjectured. They 
beheld with pity, a man, once regarded as their ^Uow citi- 
9s»ii, brought before them, after a long absence, amd accused. 
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perhaps on vain presumptions, of such a horrid crime. They 
knew besides the wicked artifices of their orators, who, to 
increase their own importance, often terrified the public with 
false alarms and imaginary dangers. ^schines and other 
partizans of Philip were at hand to strengthen these im- 
pressions. They represented the whole transaction of De- 
mosthenes as a complication of fraud and cruelty ; loudly 
inveighed against his insolent triumph over the calamities of 
the unfortunate ; and reproached his entering by fcnrce into 
the house where Antiphon^ was concealed, as a violation of 
freedom, and as trampling on the respected maxim of the 
Athenian law and religion, that every man's house was his 
sanctuary. Such was the effect of these claims, that Anti- 
phon was dismissed without the formality of a trial, and 
might, perhaps, have resumed his purpose with more se- 
curity than before, had not the senate of the Areopagus more 
carefully examined the information of Demosthenes. By the 
authority of that court, the traitc^ was again seized and 
tried. Torture, which the institution of domestic slavery in- 
troduced and rendered familiar in Greece, extorted from 
him a reluctant confession ; and his enormous guik was 
punished with as enormous severity. 

Had the enterprise of Antiphon been crowned with suc- 
cess, Philip would have attained his purpose of mining 
Athensy by a rude stroke of vulgar perfidy. But the engines 
which he set in motion for gaining the same end, at a time 
when he was obliged to £y the awakened resentment of 
Greece, will not be easily matched by any parallel transac- 
tions, in history. 

The time approached for convening at Delphi the vernal 
assembly of the Amphictyons. It was evidently the interest 
of the Athenians, and might have been expected from their 
just resentment against Philip, that they should send such 
deputies to the city of Apollo as were most hostile to the 
Macedonian, and most zealous in the cause of liberty and 
their country. But intrigue and cabal prevailed over every 
motive of public utility ; and the multitude were persuaded, 
at a crisis which demanded the most faithful and incorrupt 
ministers, to employ, as their representatives in the Amphic- 



if^nm tamiai^ MmUmem nd MUtutof ivbo were not ody tiie 
dbdarcd ea^mies 4if DeiacNKbtftf ^ bat di« wafm and ac^e 
putk&ns of tko ;kk|9 of Af acedM. T)k Att^nc^oos Jirere 
^emirtograd in* re|«iiti^ iho llie t«iaple» i the aacared ofibrkigs 
wl^b Imi beM mttoved and gold by the Phociaas^ were c^ 
leoted fooaa every quarter of Greaea $ aad new preaente were 
nwde by aaveral ataiea lo auppty tfae place of tke old, which 
oaidd dot be re^^vetad. 

The AdMdaaa partkolaffy aigaaHi je d the^ pioua flMmifr* 
ceacffy and aeiit, aftieiBg odier dedicalioiia, ae^eral goideB 
sMtfUe^ with die foHowing iiiacrifrtioa: ^ Taken firoa^ the 
Medea and Thobana, when they fotig^ agidnat Greece." 
TMm oBmmgf highly ofeaaive to the Thebaa deptttiea, waa 
preoaaturdy suipanded ia the teaiiple* The Thabaoa tnur- 
nmred, the Amphic^oaa ItaMied to their eoaiplainta, «id it 
wttsi widspered in the comicily that the Atfaennlia deserved 
^ pvidsluKC^ far preseiitiiig their gift to the god, before it had 
beeft raguhudy c on a ec raledw PlreteadlBg high indignation at 
thaae aEinraiaaa, iBacknu raahed hsto the aaaenUy, and be- 
gan m Innaal, yet apirited defeiice of his coantrymen ; when 
he wasimdi^ interrupted by a Loerian of Aai^^isaa, a ci^ 
eight miles distant fnMas Delphi, which, gntmaig popotona and 
• powerful «n die rma of Crissa and Civrlm, had veatcn^d to 
collivata the C4vrhean plais^ whkh^ near three cefituiies be- 
fore^ had been desola|ed by Ae Aniiphietydns, sdlenmiy ocm* 
seianited to ApiAo^ and' devoted to perpe^ad steritily. 

The artfiil Loerian dsmonHisly intcsrrupted dtat orator, 
eolUngalood in the ass«aridy, that it iU became the dignity 
of the Amphic^oas to hear with patience ihe jnstification of 
Athens, a city which, in defiance of hnm^ and divine laws, 
had so reeentfy abested-Ae enecrabib sacrilege of die Phoci* 
atas ;» that tf die Amphietyoto considted the dictates of duty 
and honour, ihey woidd not allow die detested hamfe df die 
Atheidaas to'be meaiibtted in that august council, 

^chines dins, obtained an cpppommtty of eatciting such 
tumuks in die assemUy as mdted the views of Philip. In 
tte oidour of patriotic indignadon, he poured forth a tor- 
jrent of impiftuotts invective against the insolent Loerian, 
and his ci^ Amphissa ; and then addressed the Amphicty- 
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ons : *^S0jj ye Grecians ! shall mea who never knew the ex« 
alted pleasures of virtue and renown, be suffered to tfs^u^from 
us the inestimable rewards of glory so juady earned ? Shall 
men^ themselves polluted by sacrilege, and already 4evoled 
to destruction by the most awful imprecations, presume ta 
call the Athenians profane and impious ? Look down, ye 
reverend .guardians of rebgion ! look dovm on that plain^ 
(pointing to the Cirrhean plain, which might be seen fironi 
the temple,) behold these lands anciently devoted to the god, 
but now appropriated and cultivated by the An^isseans ; 
behold the numerous buildings which they have erected 
there, and that accursed port of Cirrha, justly demolished hy 
our ancestors^ now rebuilt and fortified." iEschines here 
read fthe oracle of Apollo, which condemned that harbour 
and those lands to perpetuul desolation. Then proceeding 
with increased vehemence i ^ For myself, ye Grecians ! I 
swear that I, my children, and my country, will discharge 
our duty to Heaven ; and, with all the powers and faculties 
of mind and body, avenge the abominable vicdation of the 
censecrated territory. Do you, Amphictyons! determine 
as wisdom shall direct. Your offerings are prepared, your 
victims are brought to the altar, you are ready to offer so* 
lemn prayers for blessings on yourselves, and on the repub* 
lies which you represent. But consider with what voice, 
with what heart, with what confidence, you can breathe out 
your petitions, while you suffer the profanation of the Am- 
phisseans to pass unrevenged. Hear the words of the im- 
precation not only against those who cultivate the consecrated 
ground, but against those who neglect to punish them : *.May 
they never present an acceptable offering to Apollo, Diana, 
Latona, or Minerva the provident, but may all their sacri- 
fices and religious rites be for ever rejected and abhorred.' " 
The warmth of iEschines occasioned the utmost tumult in 
the assembly. The golden shields irregularly dedicated by 
the Athenians were no longer the subject of discourse. This 
slight impropriety disappeared amidst the enormous impie- 
ties of the Amphisseans, which had been so forcibly painted 
to the spperstitious fancies of the terrified multitude. It was 
determined, after violent contentions between those who ac* 
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cased and'lhose who drfendied this unhappy people, that the 
Amphictyons, with the assistance of the citizens of Delphi, 
should next day repair to the Cirrhean plain, in order to burn, 
cut down, and destroy the houses and plantations, which had 
so long adorned and defiled that devoted territory. The ra- 
vagers met with litde opposition in performing this pious de- 
vastation $ but, as they returned towards the temple, they 
were overtaken and assaulted by a numerous party of Am- 
phisseans, who threw them into disorder^ made several pri- 
soners, and pursued the rest to Delphi. The signal of war 
was now raised ; die insulted Aai^phictyons, in whose petw 
dons the sanctity of religion had been violated, complained to 
their respective republics, while the recent audacity of the 
Amphisseans aggravated their ancient crimes and enormia 
ties. But the measures of the Amphictyons were extremely 
«Aow and irresolute ; and their operations were ill conducted 
and unsuccessful^ 

- Ailairs were thus brought to the issue which had been ix» 
pected by !£schines, and the accomplices who assisted him 
ih ' promoting the interest of the king of Macedon. Thdy 
loudly declaimed in the council against the lukewarm indif- 
ference of the Grecian states in a war which so deeply con^ 
cemed the national religion. ^* It became the Amphictyons, 
therefore, as the ministers of Apollo, and the guardians of 
his temple, to seek out and employ some more powerful in- 
strument of the divine vengeance. Philip of Macedon ha4 
formerly given proof of his pious zeal in die Phocian war. 
That prince was now returning in triumph from his Scythian 
expedition. His assistance must again be den^anded to de- 
fend the cause of Apollo and the sacred shrine." This pro- 
posal being approved, a deputation of the Amphictyons met 
Philip in Thrace, He^received their» welcome message with 
well affected surprize, but declared his veneration for the 
commands of the council, which he should be ever ready to 
obey. 

The vigilant prince had already taken proper measures for 
acting as general of the Amphictj^ons, and provided a suffi- 
cient number of transports to convey his army into Greece. 
Heimderstood that, notwithstanding the intrigues of iJEs^ 
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by Demoathencv to oppose UU ideaiga, and A9I their admi- 
rals, Chares and Prox^niiSy prepaced to iatercqpt lus paasi^p 
with a superior nava^ jbrce. To baAe this opposition Philip 
employed a stratagem. A light brigantine . was dispatched 
to Macedpn with letters of such import as gave r^aaon to 
believe that he purposed immediately returning into Thrace. 
Besides writing to A^tipater^ he took care to ma^ his arti- 
fice, by sending letters to hift queen Olympias. The brigaa^ 
tine purposely feU into the hands of the Athenians. The dis- 
patches were seized and r^ad { but the letler of the queen was 
politely forwarded to its deslination. The Athenian admi- 
rals quitted their station, and Philip arrived without oppo* 
sition on the coast pf Locris, from whence be proceeded to 

Delphi. 

Though the Macedoniims alone were far more niunerpiis 
than seemed necessary for the reduction of Amphisaa, Fbiljp 
dispatched circular letters through most parts of Gi^eece, re- 
quiring from the Thebaus, Pelpponnesians, and other states^ 
the assistance of their combiued arms to maftutain the cause 
of the Amphictyona and ApoUo. The Thebans sent a smali 
* body of in&ntry to jpin the standard of Philip^ The Lace^ 
dsmonians beheld all recent transactions with a coiitemptu^ 
ous disregard, and seemed &rm in their purpose of preaervf 
ing a sullen neutrality. The Athenians opposed PhUip with 
ten thousand mercenaries, despising the thres^ts of the ova* 
clesi against those who took part with the impious Amphis* 
scans* The orator bpldly accused the pytbian priestess and 
her ministers of being bribed to Pbilippise, or to prophecy 
as might best suit the interest pf Philip | while iS^chines, 4H| 
the other hand, accused his adveraavy of. having received a 
large sum of money, an^ an aimu^ pension, to abet the im- 
piety of Amphissa. The king of Maccdon besieged, took, 
and garrisoned that Uofortunate city i aiid, having routed 
and put to flight the Athenian mercenaries, spread the terror 
of his arms round all the neighbouriug territory^ 

The news of these events occasioned dreadful consterna- 
tion in Atheps. The terrified citizens believed the moment 
approaching when they must defend their own walls against 
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dit ?M«0rioil« iwader« Tiwy tent an cfo p h uuy tb tViif crav-' 
ipg a m$pcmion oC hot Ui<k«^ nd at dit same tiaie dispatch- 
td their ablest opafors to rouse the Greeks from Aeir supine 
uegltgf ac^, and to animaie and unite them against a baa4}a* 
ri^n, who, undar pretence of avenging die offended divinltf 
of ApoUo, meditated the subjugation of their common coun- 
try* M^gara, ^idxea, Leucas, Corinth) Corcyra, and Achaia, 
favoufsMy received the ambassador^) and readily entered 
ifit» a league against Macedon. Thebes fluctuated with un* 
certainty, hating Ae Athenians as rivals, and dreading Ph9ip 
as « tyrant* The situation of the Theban territory, through 
which Philip niost march before he eouM invade Attica, ren- 
dered the^deeision of that people peculiarly important. To 
gaiii or to I'etain their friendship, the intrigues of PhiHp on 
^e one side, and the eloquence of Athens on the other, had 
been employed with unwearied nssiduity. The Thebans tem^ 
porised, deHberated, resolved, apd changed their resolutions. 
The partisans of Athens were most numerous^ those pf Ma>- 
cedoB most active, while the great body of the 'llveban peo- 
ple heard the clamours and arguments of both parties with 
that stupid indifference, and took their measures with that 
lethargic slowness, which disgraced even the heavy character 
of the BcBOtiam. 

To fix their wavering irresolution, Philip at lengdi had re- 
course to the strong impression of terror. From the general 
wreck of Phocis, his foresight and policy had spared the 
^aUsof Elatsa, a city important by its situation between two 
ranges of mountains which opened into Phocis and Boeotia. 
The citadel was built on an eminence washed by the river 
Cephissus, which Qowed through Boeotia into the lake Co- 
pais ; a broad expsmse of water, which, by several navigable 
streams, communicated with A^ica. This valuable post, 
conveniently situated for commanding the passage into Boeo* 
tia,'distant otdy two days march from Attica, and which, be- 
ing garrisoned by a powerful army, might continually alarm 
the safety of Thei^es and Athens, Philip seized with equal 
boldness and celerity, drew the greater part of his troops 
thither, repaired and strengthened the walls of the place, and 
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fiaving thus secured himself from surprise, watched a fevour^ 
dUe jc^portuaify of inflittittg punishment on lite Athenianto.- 
It was late in the evening when a courier arrived at AthM» 
with the melancholy tidings that Philip had taken possession 
:Of Elatsa. The people had retired to their houses, bat in a 
vioment all were abroad. Some hastened to the generatlsV 
others went in quest of the oflicer whose business it was to 
summon the citizens to council ; most flocked to die market* 

* 

place* Before dawn the confusion ceased, the citizens were 
dll assembled, the senators took their places, and the presi- 
dent reported to them the alarming intelligence that badbeen 
received. The herald then proclaimed, with a loud voice, 
*^ That he who had any thing to offer on the present emer^ 
gence, should mount the rostrum, and propose *his' advice;*' 
The invitation, though frequently repeated, was received widi 
silence and dismay. The magvstnites,'the gentfnds, the de^- 
jaagogues, were all pres/ent i but none obeyed the summons 
of the herald. 

At length Demosthenes arose, and obtained the nobleft tH* 
trnnpb of patriotism. He began by darting a ray of hope into 
the desponding citizens, and assuring them that were hot tiie 
Thebans hostile to Philip, that prince wauld not be ^ctually 
posted at Elatsa, but on the Athenian frontier. He exhorted 
lus countrymen to shake off the unmanly terror which had 
anrprised them ^ and, instead of fearing for themselves,- uT 
fear only for tkeir neighbours.. M Let your forces,** continued 
he, ^ immediately march to* Eleusis, in order to show the 
Thebans and all Greece, that as those who have sold theii 
country are support^ by the Macedonian's forces at Elataea, 
so you are ready to defend with your faer^itaty cotu'age and 
fortune those who fight for liberty. Let ambassadors atthe 
same time be sent to Thebes, to remind that republic of die 
good offices conferred by your ancestors ; to assure the The- 
bans that you do not consider them as aliens ; that the people 
of Athens have forgot all recent hostilities with the citizens 
of Greece, and will never forsake the cause of their common 
country. To this community, therefore, offer your most dis- 
inkerested services » To make any demand for yourselves 
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wcfuld be higUy imflroper in tke present juaeture* 
them thite you are deeply affected by their danger, and, pre- 
psured .'geiuirQusly ta defend. thoEB to the utmost of your 
power." 

'. These propo^ah being received with general aj^robation, 
Demosthenes. drew up, a £&tmal decree for carrying them into 
execution ; a decree which may be considered as the ex|Hring 
Vfoice of an iUustrioos people. Having painted in the most 
odious colours die perfidy and violence of Philip, and having 
sttigmatised with due severity the recent instances of bis ia- 
jliistice and lust of power, the c»^or concludes; ^ For such 
reasons,. the senate and people of Athens, emulating the f^ory 
of their ancestors, to whom the liberty of Greece was ever 
dearer than the interest of their particular republic, have re- 
scdved to .send to the coast of fiootia a fleet of two hundred 
sail, to .march to £leusis with their whole military 8treO|^ 
tp; dispatch ambassadors to the several slates of Greece, and 
particularly to the Thebans, encouraging dieqa to remain un- 
texrified amidst the dangers which dueaten them, and to ex- 
eft themselves manfujly in defence of the common cause, 
with assurance that the people of Athens are determined and 
r^dy tq support them with all their fa<^jdties, their treasures, 
their navies, and their arms ; well knowing that to contend 
for pre-eminence with the Greeks is an honourable contest $• 
but to be commanded by a foreigner^ and to suffer abwi>arian 
to wrest the sovereignty from their bands, would Uonish 
their hereditary glory, and disgrace their country for ever." 
The same undaunted spirit which dictated this decree, at- 
tended the exertions of Demosthenes ui his embassy to The- 
bes, in.which he triumphed over the intrigues of Amyntas 
and Clearchus, and over |the eloquence of Philon of Byzan* 
tium, the emissaries employed by Philip, on this important 
occasion. The Thebans p^^ed %. decree for receiving with 
gratitude the proffered assistance of Athens, and the Athe- 
nian army, having soon after taken the field, were admitted 
within the Tbeban walls, and treated with aU the flattering 
distinctions of ancient hospitality. 

Meant^hile Philip, having advanced toiyards the BiBotian 
frqpitier, his detached parties were foiled in two rencounters 
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peiiuips, he ^/mrfomAf •}ikmimtA^ ad neeiKflMMy 0kMiiiMmto 
dnnr tW •iM«qr fnM tfietf tMll% he pvoeeedcd 
bodgr, tUr^two thouRMd stnxig, to the phdn of Chsraattai. 
"jaNi-pIwae was i— tiduwrt hy PMiip m w«B aiiptel ti^ Ae 
openMioai of tho MacedooiMi phafanx r mA fkc gmmAAot 
fab cacipip«i6ftV and aftetwaMb Ae leM «f bktdit^ iMre 
dMMo Wfdi €qMl mpmilf } hattog In'Mie^ c» ose '#Mlt a 
uaiflg of Hawtttet, «rhom the MacedoaiaM regatdicd ai^#fe 
high frotocior o€ Adr faftaae ; aad M tihe other die fefltfEs 
of the TbcnMdoa, a aandi mar flotptag faico the CtfphlMs, 
aaaomoed h^the oracks of Greete as the deathied sceM cyf 
d esohiii a o and wo to their mdiapfrf coMtry; The gelMNds 
of the coafodaraie Greeks had been niiiehtes^careldl to tmSl 
themselmea eif die potrerfhl saoctioiis of super9tkio&. UiUPe- 
stmiaed by ifiampteiotiB aaeriieea, the^Athettiaaa had left 
theiv citf to wait ao ether ottien but the caaae of their cMb- 
try. Regardleas of orades, they afterwards adyaiiced t6 the 
iH-^fiited ThennodeD, aecompaoied h^die Thehaiia^ aad die 
scanty rein ferec a itt i to wfaish had joined dieir aSianee. Their 
anay amounted to ^bktty thowand men, amnated by die lio- 
blest cause for which naen can fight ; but eomntiaided hy llie 
A t h ea ii J Ity Lyskka and Chares^ mi by Theagtfacadie The- 
baa, aU three ercatorea of cabal and todft of faedon, riM^es 
of imereat orvohiptnoasnes, whose eharaeters ate akaM aain 
dent to piwve that Graeee waa ripeibr rvifai. 

When the day approached for abolishitrg the tottering in- 
dependenos of diose tuibident repnblks, which their own in- 
ternal vkes md die aitns and intrigues of PMip had been 
gradoaRy undenninhiyg for twenty-two years, both annies 
ibmed in battle array before die rishig of dMP son. The 
riight wing of die Macedonians was headed by PhiJBp, iMbo 
judged proper to cfipose in person die dangerous fury of die 
Adienians. Hk son Alexander, oidy nineteen; years of Wge, 
but snrreunded by experienced officers, eonunanded the kft 
wing, which faced the Sacred Band of die Thebans. The 
auxiliaries of either army were posted in die centre. In the 
beginning of the acdon the Adienians charged widi iinpetn- 
osity, and repelkd die opposing divisions of the enemy ; but 
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the youthful ardour of Aleauuider obliged the Thebans to re- 
tire, the Sacred Band being cut down to a man* The ac* 
ti vity of the young prince completed their disorder, and pur- 
sued the scattered multitude with his Thessalian cavalry. 

Meantime the Athenian generals, having repelled the cen* 
tre and left wing of the Macedonians^ except the phalanx^ 
pressed forward against the fugitives, the insolent Lysides 
exclaiming, in vain, triumph, ^* Pursue, my brave <;ountry« 
menl let us drive the cowards to Macedon." Philip cAh 
served this rash foUy with contempt, and saying to those 
around him, ^' our enemies know not how to conquer," com- 
manded his phalanx, by a rapid evolution, to gain an adja- 
cent eminence, from which they poured down, firm and coU 
lected, on the advancing Athenians, whose confidence of 
success had rendered them totally insensible to danger. Above 
a thousand fell, and two thousand were taken prisoners ; the 
rest escaped by a precipitate and shameful flight. Philip, 
perceiving his victory to be complete, gave orders to spare 
the vanquished, with a clemency unusual in that age, and not 
less honourable to his understanding than his heart ; since 
his humanity thus subdued the minds, and gained the affec- 
tions^ of his conquered enemies. 

According to the Grecian custom, the battle w^ foUowed 
.by an entertainment, at which the king, presiding in person, 
received the congratulations of his^ friends, and the humble 
supplications of the Athenian deputies, who craved the bo- 
dies of their slain. Their request, which served as an ac- 
knowledgment of ihtir defeat, was readily granted. 

Philip's subsequent c<»iduct was moderate, being founded 
on wise and humane policy. He restored without ransom 
the Athenian prisoners, and permitted them to take with 
them their baggage. Soon afterwards he dispatched his son 
Alexander and Antipater to offer them peace, on such fa- 
vourable terms as they had little reason to expect. They 
were required to send deputies to the isthmus of Corinth, 
where,.to adjust their respective contingents of troops for the 
Persian expedition, Philip purposed assembling, early in the 
spring, a general convention of all the Grecian states ; they 
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were ordered to surrender the^isle of Samos, which actually 
formed the principal station of their fleet, and the main bul- 
wark and defence of all their maritime or insular possessions; 
but they, were allowed to enjoy unmolested the Attic territo- 
ry, with their hereditary form of government, and flattered 
by the acquisition of Oropus. The Thebans experienced the 
indignation of the conqueror/ Philip thought himself enti- 
tled to treat that people^ not as open and generous enemies, 
but as faithless and insidious rebels who merited all the se- 
verity of his j ustice. He punished the republican party with 
unrelenting vigour; restored the traitors whom they had ban- 
ished to the first honours of the republic ; and, in order to 
support their government, placed a Macedonian garrison in 
the Theban citadel. 

In his opposite treatment of the two republics, Philip wa^ 
swayed neither by affection nor hatred ; his generosity and 
his rigour were alike artificial, and both directed by his in* 
terest. 

The. first news of the defeat fiUed Athens with tumult or 
consternation. But when the disorder ceased, the people 
shewed themselves disposed to place their whole confidence 
in arms, none in tfaje mercy of Philip. A decree passed for 
sending td the Piraeus their wives, children, and most valua- 
ble effects. By the same decree, the rights and freedom of 
the city were bestowed on strangers and slaves, and restored 
to persons declared infamous, on this one condition, that they 
exerted themselves in the public defence. Demostheqes, with 
equal success, proposed a decree for repairing the walls and 
fortifications, a work which, being himself appointed to super- 
intend, he generously accomplished at the expence of his pri- 
vate fortune. The orator Lycurgus undertook the more easy 
task of impeaching the worthless Lysicles, whose miscon- 
duct in the day of batde had been the immediate cause of 
the late fatal disaster. In a discourse calculated to revive the 
spirit of military enthusiasm which had anciently animated 
the Athenians, the speaker thus warmly apostrophised the 
conscious guilt of the mute and trembling general : ^' The 
Athenians have been totally defeated in an engagement ; the 
^lemy have erected a trophy to the eternal dishonour of 
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Athens ; and Gr/eece is now prepared to receive the detested 
yoke of servitude. You were our commander on ihat inglo- 
rious day ; and still you breathe the vital air, enjoy the light 
of the sun, and appear in our public places, a ^ living monu- 
ment of the disgrace and ruin of your country !" The quick 
resentment of the hearers supplied the consequence, and Ly- 
sicles was dragged to execution. 

Neither the inflammatory decreees nor the hostile prepara- 
tions of Athens could shake the moderation of Philip, or de- 
termine him to alter the favourable terms of accommodation 
which he hsld already proposed by his ambassadors. The 
patriotic or republican party, headed by the orators just men- 
tioned, breathed hatred and revenge ; but, at the intercession 
of the Areopagus, the prudent and virtuous Phocion was ap- 
pointed to the chief command. The discernment of this 
statesman and general might easily perceive the vanity of at- 
tempting to recover the honour of a people, who, antecedent- 
ly to their defeat by Philip, had been still more fatally sub- 
dued by their own vices. Amidst the dreadful misfor- 
tunes which hung over their country, a set of Athenian citi- 
zens, distinguished by their rank and fortune, and known by 
the appellation of the Sixty, from the accidental number of 
theijr original institution, daily assembled into a club, where 
all serious transactions were treated with levity, and the time 
totally dedicated to feasting, gaming, and the sprightly exer- 
cises of wit and pleasantry. This detestable society saw with- 
out emotion their countrymen arming for battle ; with the 
most careful indifference they received accounts of their cap- 
tivity or death ; nor did the public calamities in any degree 
disturb their festivity, or interrupt for a moment the tranquil 
course of their pleasures. Their fame having reached Mace- 
don, Philip sent them a sum of money, to support the ex- 
pence of an institution so favourable to his views. But what 
opinion must Phocion have formed of such an establishment $ 
or how was it possible for any man of ordinary prudence to 
expect, that a republic which fostered such wretches within 
its bosom could successfully wage war against a vigilant and 
enterprising enemy ? 

The arguments of the wisest portion of the community for 
accepting the peace offered by Philip were strengthened and 
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confinned by the return of Demades with the Athenitn {nv 
scmers taken at Chcronsea, who unanimously blazed forth die 
praises of their generous conqueror. Ambassadors were ac- 
cordingly dispatched to the king of Macedon, to accept and 
ratify the treaty of peace^ upon the terms which he had con- 
descended to offer ; and the only marks of deference shewn 
to the violent party, who still clamoured for war, were that 
Demochares, who ostentatiously affected a rude boldness of 
speech against Philip, was named among the ambassadors ; 
and that Demosthenes, the irreconcilable enemy of that 
prince, was appointed to pronounce the funerM oration in 
honour of those slain at Chaeroo^aea. 

Demochares acquitted himself of his commission widi that 
ridiculous petulance which naturally flowed from his charac- 
ter. At their audience of leave, Philip, with less sincerity 
than politeness, lavished on the ambassadors his usual profes- 
sions of friendship, and obligingly asked them, if there was 
any thing farther in which he could gratify the Athenians? 
^ Yes," said Demochares, ^^ hang thyself." The just indig- 
nation of all present broke forth against this unprovoked in- 
solence ; when Philip, with admirable coolness, silenced the 
clamour, by sajring, ^^ Let this ridiculous brawler depart un- 
molested ;" and then, turning to the other ambassadors, ^^ Go, 
tell your countrymen, that those who can utter such.outrages, 
are less just and moderate than he who can pardon them." 

The honourable employment conferred, on Demosthenes 
might have been expected to elevate his sentiments and lan« 
guage to the highest strain of eloquence. But the complexion 
of the times no longer admitted those daring flights to which 
he had been accustomed to soar ; and the genius of the ora* 
tor seems to have fallen with the fortune of his country. He 
avoids the mention of all recent transactions, and dwells with 
tiresome minuteness on the ancient, and even fabulous, parts 
of die Athenian story. One transient flash of light breaks 
forth towards the end of his discourse, when, commemorat- 
ing the glory of the slain, he says, that the removal of those 
zealous republicans from their country, was like taking the 
sun from the world ; a figure bold, yet just ; since after the 
battle of Chsromea, there remained no further hopts of re* 
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aiitiflig tlie eonquercxr—- the dUgnity of fireedom was tear ever \ 
lost, and the gloom of nig^t and tyranny descended and thick- . \ 
ened over Greece. \ 

The Greeks acknowledged, that by the decisive victory of 
Clueronsa, Phil^ became master of their country. But we 
should form a very erroneous notion of the Macedonian go* 
vemmenty if we compared it with the despotism of the East, 
The authority of Philip, even, in hb hereditary realm, was 
modelled on that admirable system of power and liberty^ 
which distinguished and ennobled the policies of the heroic 
ages. He administered the religion, decided the diffierences, 
and commanded the valour of soldiers and freemen. Per- 
sonal merit entided iiim to hold the sceptre, which could not 
long be swayed by unworthy hands. The superiority of his 
abilities, the vigilant and impartial justice of his administra* 
tion, formed the main pillars of his prerogative ; since, ac- 
cording to the principles and feelings of the Macedonians, 
he who infringed the rights of his subjects, ceased from that 
moment to be a king. 

Having effected the conquest of Greece, Philip affected to 
preserve inviolate the ancient forms of the republican con- 
stitution, and determined to govern the C>reeks by the same 
policy with which he had subdued them. While Macedo- 
nian garrisons kept possession of Thermepyls and the other 
strong holds of Greece, the faithful and active partiaums of 
Philip controlled the resolutions, and directed the measures, of 
each particulafll^ republic. The superintendence of the sacred 
games, as well as of the Delphic temple, rendered him the 
only visible head of the national religion : in consequence oi 
the double right of presiding and voting in the Amphictyonic 
council, he appeared in the character of supreme civil ma- 
^strate of Greece ; and his illustrious victory at Chseronaea 
pointed him out as the general best entitled to conduct the 
military force of Greece and Macedon in the long-projected 
attack on Persia ; an office which, as he might have assumed 
it without blame, he therefore solicited with applause from- 
the impartial suffrages of the people. 

This eondescttision was highly flattering to the vanity of 
the Greeks. In the year following the batde of Chsronsa, 
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Philip assembled a general convention of the Amphictyomc 
states. To it he proposed an invasion of Persia. The ge- 
neral voice of the assembly approved the project. The ex- 
pedition was determined on with universal consent, and 
Philip was appointed general of the confederacy. When the 
aevend states came to ascertain the contingent of trocqis 
which they cotdd respectively raise, the whole, exclusive of 
the Macedonians, amounted to two hundred and twenty 
thousand foot, and fifteen thousand horse. On no former oc- 
casion had the several republics appeared so thoroughly 
united in one common cause ; never had they testified such 
general alacrity to take the field, or such unlimited confi- 
dence in the abilities of their commanders. 

Philip, having dispatched Parmenio with a body of troops 
to protect the Asiatic colonies, was prevented from imme- 
diately following that commander by an insuitvction of the 
Illyrian tribes. This unseasonable diversion was rendered 
more formidable by the domestic discord which shook the 
palace of Philip. A spirit less proud and jealous than that 
of Olympias, mother of Alexander, might have been jusdy 
provoked by the continual infidelities of her husband, who, 
whether at home or abroad, in peace or in war, never ceased 
to augment the number of his wives or concubines. The 
generous mind of Alexander must naturally have espoused 
the cause of his mother. The young prince defended the 
rights of Olympias and his own with the impetuosity na- 
tural to his character. At the nuptials of. Philip with 
Cassandra, the niece of Attains, one of his generals and fa- 
vourites, an open rupture broke out between the imperious 
father and his more haughty son ; and the latter sought re- 
fuge among the rebellious lUyrians, who were already in 
arms against their sovereign. 

The dexterity of Philip extricated him from these diffi- 
culties. Having conquered the lUyrians, he softened Alex- 
ander by assuring him, that his illustrious merit, which was 
alike admired in Greece and Macedon, had not escaped the 
anxious vigilance of a parent, who, by giving him many ri- 
vals to the throne, had only given him an opportunity of sur- 
passing them all in glory, and in the merited afiection of the 



Macedonians. Soothed by this condescension, Olympia s ant 
her son again appeared at court with the distinction due to 
their rank ; and to announce and confirm this happy recon- 
cilement with his family, Philip married his beloved daugh- 
ter Cleopatra to the king of £pirus, maternal uncle of Al^sic- 
ander, and celebrated the nuptials by a magnificent festival 
which lasted several days. 

Amidst the tumultuous amusements of the festivity, Philip N 

often appeared in public with unguarded confidence in the 
fidelity and attachment of all his subjects : but proceeding 
one day from the palace to the theatre, he was stabbed to the 
heart by Pausanias, a Macedonian. It is not certainly known 
whether the assassin was stimulated merely by private re- 
sentment, or prompted by the ill-appeased rage of Olympias, 
or instigated to commit this atrocity by the Persian satraps ; 
which last is Asserted by Alexander, who alleged the assas- 
sination of his father among his reasons for invading the Per- 
sian empire. 

Thus fell Philip of Macedon, in the forty-seventh year of 
his age, and twenty-fourth of his reign ; the first prince whose 
life and actions history hath described with such accuracy 
and circumstantial fulness as render his administration a 
matter of instruction to succeeding ages. With a reach of 
foresight and sagacity peculiar to himself, he united valour, 
eloquence, address, flexibility to vary his conduct without 
changing his. purpose, with the most extraordinary powers of 
application aixd perseverance, of cool combination, and ardent 
execution. 

The different, and apparendy inconsistent, descriptions 
which historians have transmitted of this prince's character, 
may be reconciled by attending to that great ruling passion, 
the love of glory and power, which possessed the mind of 
Philip. All his other passions, his inclinations, his natural 
endowmenfts, the sentiments he had imbibed, the graces, the 
qualifications^ the accomplishments he had acquired, were all 
subservient to this. If terror and severity were necessary 
for the establishment of his power, his sentiments of humanity 
easily yielded to the dictates of his ambition ; and the dis- 
tresses in which whole states and countries were involved he 
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Regarded with indifference and unconcern. If dissimulatioii 
and artifice were required, his perfect knowledge of mankind, 
joined to his obliging and insinuating deportment, enabled 
him to practise these with the most consummate address ; 
and thus candour and ingenuousness were frequently sacri- 
ficed to his schemes of greatness. If corruption wsa neces- 
sary, he knew its power, and was perfect in die art of cover- 
ing it by the fairest and most plausible pretences ; and he 
never scrupled to make it his instrument to destroy his rivds, 
or accomplish his purposes. Hence we find him sometimes 
represented as a cruel, crafty, and perfidious prince, who laid 
it down as his favourite maxim, that it was a folly, when he 
had killed the father, to leave any of his family to revenge 
his death ; who professed to amus^ men with oaths, as chil- 
dren are cheated with toys ; and who was rather the pur- 
chaser, than the conqueror of Greece, If, on the other hand, 
the specious appearances of generosity, condescension, and 
benevolence, were required to serve his great purposes, no 
man was more capable of assuming them, no man could dis- 
play them more naturally and gracefully. If his reputation 
was to be exalted, or the number of his partizana to be in- 
creased, he could confer favours with an air of 'the utmost 
cordiality and affection ; he could listen to reproof with pa- 
tience, and acknowledge his errors with the most specious 
semblance of humanity ; he could conquer his enemies and^ 
revilers by his good offices, and reconcile their .affections by 
unexpected and unmerited liberalities. Hence again we find 
him emblazoned by all the pomp of praise, as humane, and 
benevolent, merciful, and placable in the midst of all the in- 
solence of victory, careful to exercise the virtues of humanity, 
and gaining a second and more glorious triumph, by the kind- 
ness and clemency with which he reconciled and commanded 
the affections of those whom his arms had subdued. 

His virtues and vices were directed and proportioned t« 
his great designs of power : his most shining and exalted 
qualities influenced by his ambition : and, even to the most 
exceptionable parts of his conduct, he was principally deter- 
mined by their conveniency and expediency. If he was un- 
just, he was, like Caesar, unjust for the sadce of empire. 
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H^ itot liis ^ys been shortened by a premature d^ 

there is pea^on to believe, that he would haVe subdued th^ 

Perrian empire ; tm enterprise more dazzling, but lesi diCE- 

cult, than the exploits which he had already achieved. Had 

that event taken place, Philip, in the opinion of posterity, 

wtMild perhaps have snrpassed the glory of sdl kings and con- 

ijuerors, who either preceded, or followed him. Yet, even on 

this supposition, there is not a man of sense and probity who 

"WtMlId purchase lihe imagined grandeur and prosperity of the 

king of Macedon at the price of his artifices and crimes ; 

and, to a philosopher, who considered the means by which 

he had obtained his triumphs, the busy ambition of this 

mighty conqueror would appear but a deceitful scene of 

splendid misery. 

A prince, who is almost the sole depository of his own 
secrets, commonly leaves an arduous task for his successor. 
This diifSculty presented itself to Alexander ; but it was not 
the only circumstance that ' rendered his situation difficult. 
The regular order of strccession had never been clearly es- 
tablished in Macedon, and was, in some measure, incompati- 
ble with Ae spirit of royal government, which, as then gene- 
ralfy understood, required such qualities and accomplish- 
ments in the first magistrate, as could not be expected from a 
promiscuous line of hereditary princes. Alexander had not 
much to apprehend from the rivalship of his brothers, since 
Ptolemy, bom of Arsinoe, and afterwards king of Egypt, 
vras reputed to be the son of Lagus to whom Philip had 
married Arsinoe while she was with child by himself; and 
Aridaeus, the son of Philina, possessed tqo feeble an under- 
standing to dispute the succession. But Alexander's tilje 
was contested by his cousin Amyntas. Philip so litde 
feared his pretensions to the throne, that he had given him 
his daughter Cyna in marriage* This new advantage 
"strengthened the claim of Amyntas. Alexander brivately 
took measures with his friends for crushing thos/ danger- 
ous enemies ; and, being acknowledged king oj^ Macedon, 
hastened into Greece to reap the fruits <^ his father's 
labours. 
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p his journey thither he experienced the perfidiQUf in^n* 
^cy of the Thessalians, whom he chastised with proper.se* 
verity ; and, having assepiUed the deputies of the staties at 
Corinth, he was invested with the same honours which had 
been conferred on his predecessor. During his residence if^ 
that city, there happened an incident which more clearly dis- 
plays the character of Alexander than can be done by the 
most elaborate description. Curiosity led him to visit Dio;- 
genes the cynic. He found him basking in the sun, and hav- 
ing made himself known as the master of Macedon and 
Greece, asked the philosopher what he could do to oblige him f 
^ Stand from between me and the sun," was the answer.of 
the C3mic : upon which the king observed to his attendaQt^ 
that he would choose to be Diogenes, if he were not Alexasp 
der. The observation was natural and sublime ; since, under 
the most dissimilar veils of external circumstances and pur^- 
suits, their characters concealed a real re^mblance. Both 
possessed that proud, erect spirit, which . disdains authoril^, 
spurns controul, and aspires to domineer over fortune. But, 
by diminishing the number of his wants, Diogenes found, 
in his tub, that independence of mind, which Alexander,. 1^ 
the unbounded gratification of his desires, could not attain on. 
the imperial throne of Persia. 

Alexander, having returned to Macedon, prepared for his 
eastern expedition by diiFusing the terror of his nan^e among 
the northern barbarians. The lUyrians and Triballi, mind- 
ful of the injuries of Philip, had hastily taken arms to. oppose 
his son. The young prince, with a well appointed army, 
marched from Amphipolis, and arrived in ten days at the 
principal pass of Mount Hsemus, which led into the territory 
of the Triballi. There he found a new, and not less formida- 
ble enemy. The independent tribes of Thrace, having em- 
braced the cause of the Triballi, had seized an eminence 
commanding the pass ; and, instead of a breastwork, had for- 
tified themselves with their carriages or wagons, which they 
purposed to roll down on the Macedonians. To elude th^ 
tmusual battery, Alexander commanded such of his troopsas 
could not conveniently open their ranks, and allow free, issue 
to the intended violence, to fall flat on the ground, and care-* 
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fuBy dose tdeir shields, that the descending wagons pi ght 
harmlessly bound over them« In consequence of this con- 
trivance, the hostile artillery was ^ihausted in vain. Alex- 
ander then attacked the Thraciflns with admirable order. 
Fifteen hundred fell ; their swiftness and knowledge of the 
countxy saved the greater number. The prisoners, women, 
and booty, were sent for sale to the maritime cities on the 
Euxine. 

Alexander passed the mountains and pursued the Triballi* 
By galling them with his bowmen and slingers, he gradually 
forced diem from their fastnesses, and defeated a powerful 
body of their warriors encamped on the woody banks of the 
Lagjmus. The remainder of the nation took refuge in Peuce, 
an island in the Danube. Alexander judged it too hazardous 
to assault the island ; and the hostile appearance of the Getse, 
oa die northern bank, furnished him with an honourable pre- 
tinee for declining the siege of Peuce. On the margin of the 
Danube that audacious people had drawn up four thousand 
horse, and above *ten thousand foot, showing a determined 
resolution to oppose thelanding of an enemy. Provoked by. 
those signs of defiance, and animated by the glory of passing 
the greatest of all European rivers, Alexander filled the hides 
used in encampment with straw and other buoyant materials, 
and collected all the boats employed by the natives of those 
parts. Amidst the darkness of the ensuing night he thus 
transported fifteen hundred cavalry, and fbur thousand infan* 
try, to that part of the opposite bank which was covered with 
kigh and thick com. At the dawn of day, he commanded 
his foot to march through those rich fields with traversed 
spears ; and while the infantry remained concealed in the 
com, the cavalry followed them ; but as soon as they emerged 
into the naked j^in, the horse advanced to the front, and 
both suddenly presenting an irresistible object of terror, the^ 
Getx abandoned their post and fled to their city, which was 
fcmr miles distant. There they at first proposed to make a 
vigorous defence, but beholding the impenetrable firmness of 
the phalanx, and die irresistible impetuosity of Alexander's 
i:avalry, they forsook dieir habitations, and retired precipi* 
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tstel}!; with dieir wives tmd chiMrai, *moi the Mrthem ik^ 
sert. 

The MacedoDiams entered and sacked the town. Mem% 
ander, v^indful of so many favours, retained sacriices oi 
thanks to Jupiter, Hercules, and the god of the Danube, api4 
received very suhmissive embassies from the s^urrpwdiiig 
nations. 

Necessity alone compelled Alexander to carry hia afmn 
into those inhospitable regions. Animated by aii ambllioQ 
to subdue the Asiatic plains, he turned with cotiten^t from 
bleak heaths and barren moimtains^ iiot deigning to cha^lisQ 
the boastful arrogance of the Celtae, 

In his return towards Pella, Alexander inarched through 
the friendly country of the P«onians, where be reeeliied thft 
unpleasant intelligence, that the Iliyrian tribes were in arma^ 
headed by Clitus, son of Bardyllis, the hereditary foe nf 
Macedon. Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, prepared^to joii% 
the arms of Clitus ; the AutaHads, likewise an lUymn na« 
tioB, had determined to obstruclr the march of Alexa|idto« 
Amidst these difficulties, he was eneoun^ed by Lmganui^ 
chief of ^e Agrians, a warlike tribe ifilmluting the rit^a of 
Mount Hsemus. Conducted by the activity of LangaruB^ 
the Agrian targeteers invaded the country of tlie AiKUoia-* 
4tB. Hieirravages were equally rapid and desliructive } tba 
Autariadse, alarmed by private danger, abandoned the de«i 
sign of co-operating with the enemies of Alexander^ That 
prince thus advanced without opposition to PeUion, the prin* 
i^ipal strong hold of the Illyrians. The eneaay were posted 
0n the adjacent mountains, and concealed anaiong diick wooda^ 
purposing to attack the Macedonians by a sudden andumted 
assault. But their courage failed them in die moment of 
execution. Not daring to wait the approach of the phfdans^ 
they precipitately retreated to their city, leaving behind thena 
the horrid vestiges of their bloody superstition, three boys^ 
three maids, and as many black rams, which, havkig just 
sacrificed, they wanted time to remove. 

Meanwhile Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, approachad 
with ^ great force to relieve PeUion and a^ist lys dly* 
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Alex«iid«r hid dispirtdiQd Phibtas to fonge at the head, el 
a a^ong body of cavahy. Glaucias attempted to intercept 
and cut gS this detachment. Alexander marched to the a9- 
sirtaiice of Philotas ; CUtua reinforced Glaucias ; a decisive 
action thus seemed inevitable, but, from the thickness of lof^ 
tjr Ibinsals, and the intricacies of winding mountains, there 
was no proper scene for a general engagement. The barb»> 
riaBs excelled in knowledge of the country ; the Macedoni- 
ans in ^uU imd courage^, The war was widely diffused and 
aUy supported. But the disciidine. of. Alexander &uilly 
prevmled. Qy surpriiie, by stratagems, by the terror of his 
military engines, ^yhich destroyed at a distance, and by such 
prompt and skilful manauvrea as had never been before seen 
on the banks of the Apsus and £rigone, he totally dispersed 
diia immense cloud of barbarians. Many were slain, and 
many made captive ; a remnant, having burnt their city, 
sought refuge among the Taulaatian mountains. 

Meanwhile a report circidated in Greece, that Alexander 
had perished in lUyria; and, as. men readily believe that 
which.their interest makea them wish, this vague rumour was 
greedily embraced by the partisans of Grecian independence. 
The Athenian demagogues resumed their usual boldpess ; 
the Lacedemonians already fancied themselves at the head 
of revolt ; but the firt acts of rebellion were committed by 
the Thebans, who murdered Amyntas and Timolaus, com« 
manders of the Cadmasa^ and prepared tg expel the Macedo* 
nian garriscm from that fortress. 

. Alexander, when apprised of these proceedings, relinquish- 
edthe pursuit of the barbarians, descended by rapid marches 
alcmg the western frontier of Macedon, traversed Thessaly, 
entered Boeotia, and,. in the space of fomteen days after his 
receiving the first news of the rebellion, besieged and demo- 
lished Thebes. The decisive boldness of this measure has 
been highly extoUed by historians s because nothing could 
have a more direct tendency to quash the seditious spirit of 
the Greeks than the rapid punishment of Thebes. But it 
appears that the destruction of Thebes was the effect nqt of 
p«4]cy, but of obstinacy and accident. In approaching that 
unfortunate city, Alexander repeatedly halted, to allow the 
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KMurgentB tiaie to repent of their raslmess. But the ex3es 
and authors of the sedition encouraged the multitude to per^ 
aerere. They seemed bent on their own destruction ; fcr 
they sallied out, and^aasaulted and slew several of tiie Maoe* 
donian out-guards. 

Alexander repelled the attack, and his final assaidt was 
irresistible. The Thebans fled amain : and such was their 
trepidation, that having entered their gates, they neglectedto 
shut them against the pursuers. The Macedonians and their 
Greek auxiliaries thus rushed tumultuously into the place. 
A dreadful slaughter ensued. The Phocians, Orchomenl<» 
ans, and Plat^ms rejoiced at gaining an opportunity to gra- 
tify their resentment against Thebes. The greater part 
<tf the citizens, exceeding thirty thousand in number, were 
either put to the sword or dragged into captivity. A feeble 
remnant escaped to Athens. 

The severities exercised against Thebes were reluctantiy 
permitted by Alexander, at the instigation of his Grecian 
auxiliaries. The few acts of forbearance or mercy, in this 
lamentable transaction, flowed from the humanity of bis own 
nature. By his particular orders, the house and family of 
Pindar were saved from the general desolation. He com-r 
manded, likewise, that the sacred families, and those con« 
necied with Macedon by tiie ties of hospitality, should be 
spared. Alexander is the only great conqueror who built 
many more towns than- he destroyed : accordingly he .took 
care that tiie demolition of Thebes should be immediately 
followed by the restoration of Orchomenus and Platsea. Even 
the gloomiest events of his reign were distinguished by some 
flashes of light that displayed his magnanimity. It happen* 
ed in the sack of Thebes that a band of fierce Thraciana 
broke into the house of Timoclea, an illustrious Theban ma* 
tron. The soldiers plundered her house, and their brutal 
commander violated her person. He was next stimulated 
by avarice, and deoianded her gold and silver. She con* 
ducted him to a garden, and shewed him a weO, into which 
she. pretended to have thrown her most valuable treasure. 
With blind avidity be stooped to grasp it, while the womaa^ 
Jieing behind, pushed him headlong into the cistern, and co* 
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verod lum with stones. Timoclea .was seized by the s^ 
4iers, and carried in chains to Alexander. Her firm gait 
and intrepid aspect commanded the attention of the conque- 
ror. Having learned her crime, Alexander asked her, ^^ Who 
she was that could venture to commit so bold a deed ?" ^^ I 
asm" replied she, ^^ the sister of Theagenes, who fell at Chs^ 
r<msea, fighting against Philip, in defence of Grecian free- 
dom." Alexander admired both her action and her answer, 
and desired^ her to depart free with her children. 

While Alexander returned towards Macedon, he received 
many congratulatory embassies from the Greeks. Those s^ 
fj^cted most friendship in their speeches who had most en- 
mity in their hearts. The Athenians sent to deprecate his 
wrath ag^nst themselves. Alexander demanded the persons 
of Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and five other ora- 
tors, to whose inflammatory speeches he ascribed the sedi- 
tious spirit that had recently prevailed in Athens. A decree 
. was unanimously passed for trying the orators accused by 
Alexander, and for inflicting on them such punishment as 
thpir pffei^ces should appear to merit. This pretended fbr- 
.wardness in the Athenians to avenge his quarrel was highly 
fig^eeable to Alexander. Amidst the various embassies to 
the king, the Spartans alone preserved a sullen or magnani^ 
moua silence. Alexander treated them with real or well-af- 
fected contempt ; and, without deigning to require their as- 
sistance, departed early in the spring at the head of above 
five thousand horse, and somewhat more than thirty thousand 
ifiiantry, on the greatest enterprise that ever was undertaken 
by any Grecian general. In twenty days march he arrived 
at Sextos, on the Hellespont. Thence the army was convey- 
ed to Asia. The armament landed without opposition, the 
Persians having totally neglected the defence of their western 
frontier. 

The causes of this negligence, resulted in some degree from 
the character of the prince, but still more from that of^ the na- 
tion. Codomannus had been raised by assassinations and in- 
trigues to the throne of Pei^sia about the same time that Al- 
exander succeeded his father Philip. « This prince assumed 
the appellation df Darius ; but could' not recal the principles 
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or in«iini!n which dhtin^isfaed his c^Utttrymen divttiBfg driT 
Ttign of the first monarch of that name. lA die s|»a^e cf 
about two hundred and thirty years, the Petsiaas had been 
GOBtinually degenerating from the virtues whkh chmaelcr- 
ise a poor and wariike nation, without acquiring any tof thdae 
^irts and improvenents which usually attend pettice ud ofm- 
lence. Their empire, as extended by Dioius Hystaspea, atill 
embraced the most valuable portion of Asia and Afnca^ 
The revenue paid in money was stiU estimated at fourteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty Eubeeie talents. Ute reve- 
nue paid in kind cannot be appreciated ; but, such was tiie 
extraordinary opulence of this great monarchy, that the con- 
quests of Alexander are supposed to have given him an an- 
mial income of sixty miUaons sterling, a sum which will ad- 
mit allowance far exaggeration and still appear sufficiendy 
great. 

The Persians were prepared for destruction, rather 1^ 
their ignorance of the arts of peace and waf , than by their -ef- 
feminacy ^md luxury. The provinces had ceased to moun- 
tain any regular communication widi the capital or with each 
other. The standing military force proved insufficient to 
keep in awe the distant satraps or viceroys. The ties of a 
common religion and language, or the fense of a public in- 
terest had never united into one system this disccMrdant mass 
of nations, which was ready to crumble ibto pieces at the 
touch ctf an invader. On the other hand, Darius was deem- 
ed a brave and generous prince, beloved by his Persian stib- 
jects, and assisted by the valour of fifi^ thousand Greek mer- 
cenaries. 

The Persians had neglected to oppose the invasicm by 
•their superior fleet ; they had allowed the enemy to encamp 
unmolested on their coasts ; fear now compelled them to re- 
luctant union; but jealousy made them reject the best plan 
of defence. 

This was proposed by Memnon, the Rhodian, the aUest 
general in the service of Darius. He observed the danger 
of resisting the Macedonian inf&ntry, who were superior in 
number, and encouraged by the presence of their king.— 
That the invaders^ fiery and impetuous, were n6w animated 
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by hope, but would lose counige on the fivet daM^oiolmcBl. 
Deelkiite of magazines ai^d resources, their safety depended 
on sudden vktory. It was the interest of the Peisians, on 
the other hand, to protraet the war ; above aH, to avoid a 
gonend engagement. For Ais purpose, they ought to tram- 
ple down Ae oom with their numerous onrdry, and desolate 
the whole counftry, widiout sparing Ae towns and vUhiges. 
Some rejected this advice as unbecoming the dignity of Per* 
sia. Arsites^ gonriemor of Lesser IHvyg^a, declared, with in« 
dagnation, dmt he woidd never pennit the property of his 
snibgects to be ravaged with imponity. It was determined^ 
therefore, by this council of princes, to assemble their re* 
spective forces with all possible expedition, and to encamp on 
l^e eastern baidc of the Granicus, a river whicfa^ issuing bom 
Mount Ida, £iib into the Propontb. 

The scouts of Alexander having brought him intelligence 
of the enen^^s design, be immedkitely advanced to give them 
battle. The advanced guard were detached to examine the 
fords of the Granicus, and to observe the dupositiott of the 
enemy^ They returned with great celerity to acquaint Alex- 
ander that the Persians were advantageouily posted on the 
opposite bank ; their horse amounting to twenty thousand, 
»d their foreign- mercenaries scarcely less numerous. Not- 
withstanding this alarming intelligence, die young prince de- 
termined to pass die river. 

The cautious Parmenio remonstrated agwst paasing Ihe 
Granicus in the face of an enemy. The river, he observed, 
was deep and full of eddies ; its banks abrupt and ctagggr. 
These prudential considerations prevailed not with ^exan*' 
der, w4u> dechured, that in die first conttct the Macedonians 
must act with equd promptitude and vigour, and perform 
sometfnng wordv^ of the terror which they inspired. S^f* 
ing this, be sprung on his horse, assumed the command of 
the right wing, and committed the left to Parmenio^ 

Alexander distributed his orders ; a dreadfU rilence ensu- 
ed, the hostile amnes beheld each olher with resentment or 
terror. This solemn pause was interrupted by the Macedo- 
nian trumpet, which, on a signal givra 1^ Alexander, resound- 
ed firom every part of the line. His brother Ptolemy, as had 
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been previoudy regulated, then rode .forth at the head of a 
squadron of ctdrassiers, fottowed by two bodies of light dra« 
goons, and a battalion of infemtry commanded by Amyntas; 
While these troops boldly entered the Granicus, Alexander 
likewise advanced with the chosen cavalry on the right wing, 
followed by the archers and Agrians. In passing the river bodi 
Alexander and Ptolemy led their troops obKquely down the 
current, to prevent as much as possible the Persians from at- 
tacking them in flank, as they successively reached the shore; 
The Persian cavalry behaved with courage : the first squad- 
rcms of the Macedonians were driven back into the stream. 
But Alexander, who animated the troops with his voice and 
arm, maintained his ground on the bank, and thought he had 
gained the batde when he obtained an opportunity of fighting; 
In the equestrian engagements which followed, the Macedor 
nians owed much to their skilful evolution^ • and discipline ; 
still more to their strength and courage i and notalitdeto the 
excellence of their weapons, which being made of the cornel 
tree, far surpassed the britde javelins of the enemy. 

Meanwhile Parmenio crossed the Granicus, at the head of 
the left wing, with equal success. Alexander, after perform- 
ing all the duties of a great general, displayed such personal 
.4u:ts of prowess, as will be more readily admired than ber 
tieved by the modem reader. He was easily distinguished 
by the brightness of his armour. The bravest of the Persian 
nobles impatiently waited his approach. He darted into the 
midst of them, and fought till he broke his spear. Having 
demanded a new weapon from Aretes, his master of horse^ 
Aretes shewed hini his own spear, which was likewise bro- 
ken. Demaratus, the Corinthian,' supplied the king with a 
weapon. Thus armed, he rode up and assaulted Mithrida- 
tes, son-in-law of Darius* While Alexander beat him to the 
ground, he was himself struck by Raesaces with a hatchet.— 
His helmet saved his life. He pierced the breast of Raesaces, 
but a new danger threatened him from the scimitar of Spi- 
thridates. The instrument of death already descended on 
his head, when Clitus cut o£f the arm of Spithridates, which 
fell with the grasped weapon. 
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. Hie heroinxi of Alexander animated the valour of the C9m» 
pamensj who fonned eight squadrons of select cavalry, and. 
the enemy first fled where the king commanded in petBOUd— 
In the left wing, the. Persians had begun on every side to 
give way, before the Macedonian in&ntry had completely 
passed the river. The stem aspect of the phalanx, shining 
in steel, and bristling with spears, confirmed the victory .«— 
Above a thousand P.e]::sian horse were slain in the pursuit* 
The foot, consisting chiefly of Greek mercenaries, still con* 
tinued in their first position, not firm, but inactive, petrified 
by astonishment, not steady through resolution. While the 
phalanx attacked them in front, the victorious cavalry assail- 
ed dieir flanks. Surrounded on all sides^ they fell an easy 
prey ; two thousand surrendered prisoners :— the rest perish- 
ed, unless, perhaps, a few stragglers lurked among the slain. 
. The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to most of the Per- 
sian commanders. Arsites, the chief adviser of the engage- 
ment, died in despair by his own hand. The generals, Ni- 
phates, and Petenes, Omares, le^ader of the mercenaries, Spi- 
thridates, satrap of Lydia, Mithridates^ son-in-law of Darius, 
9nd Arlupales, son of Artaxerxes, were numbered among the 
slain. It is scarcely to be believed, that, in such an impor- 
tant engagement, Alexander should have lost only eighty-five 
jiiorsemen, and thirty lig^t infantry. Of the former, twenty- 
^ve belonged to the royal band of Companions. By command 
of Alexander, their statues in bronze were formed by the art 
of his admired Lysippus, and erected in the Macedonian city 
pf Dium. 

. This important victory enabled Alexander to display both 
his hunaanity and his prudence. He declared the parents and 
children of the deceased thenceforth exempted from every 
species of tribute. He carefully visited the wounded, atten- 
tively asked how each of them had received harm, and heard 
with patience and commendation their much boasted exploits. 
The Persian commanders were interred, and the Greeks, both 
officers and soldiers. The Grecian captives were condemned 
to work in the Thracian mines, as a punishment for bearing 
arms against the cause of their couiUry. Immediately after 
the battle, he sent three hundred suits of Persian armour, as ^ 
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dedieatieiui to Mfa)«rva hn the citadel. Ttdsmagiifftctetpre- 
setit was inscribed with the faUowtng words, ^^ Gained bf 
Alexander, sod of Philip, and the Greeks, (extept the La€t* 
dsemonians,) fiK>m the Barbarians of Asia." 

The batde of Granicus opened to Alexander the ccMqoest 
of Ionia, Caria, and all the Asiatic provinces west of the 
river Halys, which had anciendy formed the powerful mo^ 
narchy of theLydians. Many of the walled towns siuren* 
disred at his approach. Surdis,the splendid capitdi of .Gr<BSU8, 
opened its gates to a deliverer, and once more obtained the 
privilege of being governed by its ancient laws, after reluc- 
tantly enduring ibore two centuries the cruel yoke of Persia. 
The Grecian cities on the coast were delivered from the hvoM 
den of tribute and the oppression of garrisons, and resumed 
the enjojnnent of their hereditary freedom. 

Miletus alid Halicamassus alone retarded the progress of 
the conqueror. The latter place, commanded by Memnon 
the Rhodian, made a metnori^Ue defence. Atexander had 
scarcely sat down hefare It, when the garrison, consisttng of 
Greeks and Persians, sdlied' ferth and maintained a de^>e* 
rate conflict. Having repeHed them with much dMicuky, he 
Uttdiertook the laborious work of filling up a ditch thirty cnhks 
broad and fifteen deep, which the besieged had drawn round 
their waH. This being effected, he advanced wooden towers^ 
on which the Macedoniims erected dieir battering engines, 
and prepared to assault the enemy on equd grotmds« But 
the besieged, in a nocturnal sally, attacked these pireparations ; 
a second engagement was fought with still greater fury than 
the first ; three hundred Macedonians were wounded, dark- 
ness preventing th<eir usual precaution in guarding their ho^ 
dies. 

Atexandieip continued to ply die walls with new vigour^ 
The defence was obstinate. Two desperate sallies were made 
and repelled widi consummate bravery. Alexander's ten- 
derness for the IMictttiassians prevented him from entering 
die place with an enraged and licentious soldiery. He there- 
fore recalled his troops ih die moment of victory, hoping that 
the besieged would finaUy surrender^ and thus save dieir 
lives and properties. From the various breaches m the walla^ 
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Metimen add hk coHeagnes pereeivtid, tbat much longer re* 
sxjit&ace was impoasible. In (his emargeiicy they set fire to a 
wooden tower, as well as to theur araenid andflaagazines^and 
escaped to two neighbouring caades of great strength. Hali- 
camasstts was completely demolished. 

The inactive season of die year was employed by Alex^ 
ander in secnrmg and imptoving his advantages. The king 
in person visited his more important conquests ; and few 
places were honoured with his presence widiout experiencing 
his bounty. 

Alexander pursued his journey through the southern pro* 
vinees of the Asiatic peninsida, while Parmenio traversed 
the central countries of Lydia and Phrygia. At the sam^ 
time, Oleander was dispatched into Greece to raise new le« 
vies ; and such soldiers as had married shordy before the 
expedition^ were sent home to winter with th^ wives ; a 
measure which extremely endeared Alexander to the army, 
and ensured the utmost idacrity of his European subjects, in 
fumnhing supplies towards the ensuing campaign. 

Accompanied 1^ such winning arts, the valour and pru« 
dence of Alexander seemed worthy to govern the world, ffis 
conduct, perhaps, often proceeded from the immediate im^ 
puke of sentiment ; but it could not have been more subser- 
vient to his amiMition, bad it been invariably directed by the 
deepest policy. After die decisive battle of the G^nicus, 
he experienced litde obstinacy of resistance from the numer^ 
ous focts and garrisons in Lower Asia. The tributary princes 
and^atraps readily submitted to a milder and mt)re magnani- 
mous master ; and the Grecian colonies on the coast eageriy 
espoused the interest of a prince, who on all occasions avow- 
ed his partiality for their favourite institutions. In every 
province or city which he conquered, he restored to the Asi^ 
atics their hereditary laws, to the Greeks their beloved de- 
mocracy. Into whatever country he marched, he encouraged 
useful industry, and alleviated public burdens. His taste and 
his piety alike prompted him to repair the sacred and vene* 
vakAt remains of antiquity. He considered the barbarians, 
not as slaves but as subjects ; the Greeks, not as subjects, 
but sdlies ; and both perceived in his government such mo* 
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deration and equity, as they had never expierienced, either 
from the despotism of Persiji, or. from the dominieering am- 
bition of Athens and Sparta. . 

Having received the submission of Xanthus, Patara, Pha- 
selis, and above thirty other towns or seaports in.Lycia, Alex^ 
ander divided the corps under his immediate command. A 
considerable detachment traversed the Lycian and Pamphi- 
lian mountains, while the king, in person, pursued the still 
more dangerous track leading along the sea .cqa^t from Pha* 
sells to Perga. 

In proceeding eastward from Perga, Alexander was met 
by ambassadors from Aspendus, the principal city and sea- 
port of Pamphylia. The Aspendians .offered to surrender 
their city, but entreated that they might not be burdened with 
a garrison. Alexander granted their request, on condition of 
their raising fifty talents to pay his soldiers, and delivering to 
him the horses which they reared as a tribute for Darius. 
The ambassadors accepted these terms, but their countr3rmen 
discovered no incUnation to fulfil theim. Alexander was inr 
formed of their treachery. He immediately marched towards 
Aspendus, part of which was situated on a steep rock or 
mountain, entered the place, aud encamped within the walls. 
The Aspendians had previously retreated to the mountain, 
and, alarmed by the apprehension of a siege, intreated him 
to accept the former conditions. He commanded them to 
deliver the horses as agreed on ; to pay, instead of fifty, a 
himdred talents ; and to surrender their principal citizens aa 
securities, that they would thenceforth obey the gpvemor set 
over them ; and to pay an annual tribute to M acedon. 

Having chastised the insolence and treachery of Aspen- 
dus, Alexander determined to march into Phrygia, that he 
might join forces with Parmenio, whom he had commanded 
to meet him in that country. The new levies from Greece 
and Macedon were likewise ordered to assemble in the same 
province, from which it was intended, early in the spring, to 
proceed eastward, and achieve still more important con- 
quests. . To reach the southern frontier of Phrygia, Alexan- 
der was under a necessity of traversing the inhospitable 
mountains of the warlike Pisidians. Amidst those rocks and 
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fastnesses the Macedonians lost seyeral brave men : but the 
uadisGiplin^dfury and unarmed courage of the Pisidians was 
unable to check the progress of Alexander. The city of Gor- 
dium, in Phrygia, was appointed for the general rendezvous. 
Here he was desirous of seeing the famous chariot, to which 
the Gordian knot was tied. This knot, which fastened the 
yoke to the beam, was tied with so much intricacy,* that it 
was impossible to discover where the involutions began, or 
where the cords terminated. According to an ancient tradi- 
tion of the country, an oracle had declared, that the man 
who could untie it, should shortly possess the empire of 
Asia. Whether Alexander untied, or cut the knot, is left 
uncertain by historians^; but all agree, that his followers re- 
tired with complete conviction that he had fulfilled the ora- 
cle. A seasonable storm of thunder confirmed their credu- 
lity ; and the belief that their master was destined to be lord 
of Asia could not fail to facilitate that event. 

The rapid progress of Alexander tends to heighten pur sur- 
prize at the inactivity of Darius, who had signalized his va- 
lour against the fiercest nations of Asia. But Darius, instead 
of opposing the invader in the field, hoped to destroy him by 
the arm of an assassin. Many traitors were suborned for this 
infamous purpose, but none with greater prospect of success 
than Alexander, the son of iEropus. He had recendy been 
intrusted with the command of the Thessalian cavalry ; but 
the promise of ten thousand talents and of the kingdom of 
Macedon obliterated his gratitude and seduced his allegiance. 
His treason being discovered, he was seized and committed 
to safe custody. 

Darius, without desisting from his intrigues, finally had 
recourse to arms. His troops were assembled in the plains 
of Babylon. They consisted of a hundred thousand Persians, 
of whom thirty thousand were cavalry. The Medes sup- 
plied almost half that number, and the Armenians almost as 
many as the Medes. The Barcani, the Hyrdanians, the in- 
habitants of the Caspian shores, and nations more obscure or 



* Cttrtius, 1. iii. c. i. says* he cut it with his sword. PluUrch says he un< 
tied it. Vit. Alexan. p. 133& 
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more temote, lent dieir due pft>pordcm of cavalry and isftti-- 
try for thift immenie army ; which, including thirty diottttttd 
Greek mercenaries in the Persian service, is said to hm^ 
amounted to six hundred thousand men* The magnificence 
of the Persians had not diminished since thedaysof Xences^ 
neither had their military knowledge increased* Nothing 
could exceed the splendour that surrounded Darius* The 
dress and even the armour of his guards were adorned wilh 
gcdd, silver, and precious stones^ He was atttfided by his 
family, his treasures, and his concubines, all escorted by nu- 
merous' bands of horse and foot. Hia courtiers and generals 
copied too faithfully the effeminate mamiers of lAieir mmUst. 
M^ile Darius slowly advanced towaida Lower Asia, Alex- 

* ander left Gordium, and marched to Ancyra, a city of Ga- 
latia. In that place he received an embassy from the PapUa- 
gonians, who surrendered to him the sovereign^ of their 
province, but intreated that his army might not enter their 
borders. He granted their re<}ue«t, and commanded them 
to obey Cttlas, satrap of Phiygia. Alexander then marched 
▼ietorioufl through Cappadocia ; andSabictas being appoinled 
to the administration of that extensive province^ the army 
encamped at the distance of six miles from the CQieism fron- 
tier, at a place long before known by the name of Gyrua's 
camp. Arsames, governor of that country, had sent a body 
of troqps to guard a post called the Gates, and the only pass 
which leads from Cappadocia into CiUcia. Apprised of this 
measure, Alexander left Parmenio and the heavywarmed 
troops in the camp of C3^us. At the first watch of the night 
he led the targeteers, archers, and Agrians, to surprize the 

^ Persian forces stationed at the northern gate <^ CSlicia. The 
barbarians fled on his approach ; and the pusfflammous Ar- 
sames, to whom the whole province was entrusted l^ Da- 
rius, prepared to plunder, and then s^ndoned bis own capiiUd 
of Tarsus. But he had only time to save bis person. The 
rapidity of Alexander prevented the destruction of that ci^, 
where the inhabitants received him as their delivei*er. 

At Tarsus, Alexander was detsuned by a malady occasion- 
ed by exces^ve fatigue ; or^ as olbers say, by imprudently 
bathing, when heated, in the cold waters of the Cydnus. 



But his sickness internipted not At opentions of the army^ 
Parm^iio was dispatched to seize the only pass on Moiint 
Atsiwus, which' divides Cilicia from Assyria. The king 
soon followed, having in one day's march reached Anchialos, 
aa ancient city of vast estent, and surrounded wiih walls o£ 
prodigious thickness ^ 

. Having arrived at Mallos, Alexander learned that Darius 
lay with his army in the extensive plain of Sochos, distant 
ooly two days march from the Cilician frontier^ The hos- 
tile armies were separated by the mountains which divide 
CiU^ia and Sjnria; Alexander hastened to pass the straits, 
called the Syrian Gates, and encamped before the city Mari> 
andrus* At this place he received a very extraordinary 
piece of intelligence. His delay in Cilicia, which had beeit 
occasioned by sickness, was ascribed to very different mo- 
tives by Darius and his flatterer^. That perfidious race, the 
eternal bane of kings, easily persuaded the vain credulity of 
their master, that Alexander shunned his approach. The 
resentment of Darius was exasperated by the imagined fears 
of his adversary. With the impatience of a despot he longed 
to come to action ; and, not suspecting that Alexander would 
traverse the Syrian Gates in search of the enemy, he hastily 
determined to pass in an opposite direction in quest of Alex-* 
ander. This fatal measure was carried into immediate exe- 
cution, in opposition to the advice of Amyntas the Mace** 
donian, and of all Darius's Grecian counsellors, who unani- 
jnously exhorted him to wait the enemy in his present advan* 
tageous position. In the language of antiquity^ an irresisti* 
ble fate, which had determined that the Greeks should con- 
quer the Persians, as the Persians had the Medes, and the 
,Medes the Assjrrians, impelled Darius to his ruin. He di- 
rected his march to the bay of Issus, and took the city of that 
name,, which contained^ under a feeble guard, the sick and 
wounded Macedonians, who had not been able to follow the 
jarmy in its expeditious march across the n^untains. . The 
.Persians put these unhappy men to death with shocking cir- 
cumstances of cruelty, little thinking that Alexander was 
pow behind, prepared to avenge their fate. 
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That enlightened prince sjpeedily received the agreeable 
news that his enemies were now at hand. Having suntmon* 
ed an assembly, the king forgot none of those topics of en« 
couragement which the occasion so niaturally suggested, 
since the meanest Macedonian soldier could discern the iit*> 
judicious movements of the Persians, who had quitted a spa*? 
cious plain, to entangle themselves among intricate moun- 
tains-, where their numerous cavalry, in which they chiefly 
excelled, could render no essential service. The army of 
Alexander had lately increased, by many voluntary acces«> 
sions of the Asiatics, who admired his courage, mildness, 
and uninterrupted good fortune ; and the soldiers, who the 
preceding year had been sent to winter in Europe, had not 
only rejoined the camp, but brought with them numerous 
levies. * By men thus disposed to indulge the most sanguine 
hopes, the military harangue of their prince was received 
with a joyous ardour. They embraced each other; they 
embraced their admired commander ; and his countenan<!e 
confirming their alacrity, they entreated to be led to batde. ' 

Alexander commanded them first to refresh their bodies ; 
but immediately dispatched some horse and archers to clear 
the road to Issus. In the evening, he followed with his wh&le 
army, and, about midnight, took possession of the Syrian 
straits. The soldiers were then allowed a short repose. At 
dawn, the army was in motion. Before reaching the rivet 
Pinarus, on the opposite bank of which the enfemy were en- 
camped, the Macedonians had formed in order of battle, 
Alexander leading the right wing and Parmenio the left. 
Darius detached a body of fifty thousand cavsdiy and lig^t 
fnfantry across the Pinarus, that the remainder might have 
room to form without confusion. /His Greek mercenaries, 
amounting to thirty thousand, he posted direcdy opposite to 
the Macedonian phalanx. The nature of the ground adthit«- 
ted not more troops to be ranged in front, but as the moun- 
tain, on Alexander's left, sloped inwards, Darius placed oi^ 
that sinuosity twenty thousand men, who could see the ene- 
kny's rear. Behind the first line the rest df the barbariatis 
Were ranged, in close and unserviceable ranks ; Darius being 
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j^rciy whese. encumbered by tbe vattnesa of a machine wbick 
he had not skill to wi^d. 

His pusillanimity was more fatal than his ignorance. When 
Jit perceived the Macedonians advancing, he commanded his 
men to msdntain their pest on the Pinarus, the bank of which 
:iras in some places high and steep ; where the access seemed 
easier he gave orciers to raise a rampart, precautions which 
shewed the enemy, that even before the batde began, the 
mind of Oarius was already conquered* Alexander, mean- 
while, rode along the ranks, exhorting, by name, not only the 
coouaanders, of the several brigades, but the tribunes, and 
such inferior officers as were dbtinguished by rank or ennop- 
bled by merit. He commanded his forces to advance with 
a regular and slow step. Their motion quickened as diey 
proceeded within reach of the enemy's darts. Alexander^ 
«rith those around him, then sprung into the river. Their 
impetuosi^ frightened the barlmrians, who scarcely waited 
the first shock. But the Greek mercenaries, perceiving t}iat, 
by the vapidity ancTsuccess of Alexander's assault, the Ma- 
cedonians were bent towards the right wing, seized the de<p 
cisive moment of rushing into the interval where the phar 
lanx was disjointed. A fierce engagement ensued. This 
desperate action proved fatal to Ptolemy, the son of Seleucas, 
and other officers of distinction, to the number of a hun* 
dred and ^twenty. Meanwhile the Macedonian right wing, 
having repelled the enemy with great slaughter, wheeled to 
the left, and finally prevailed. A body pf Persian horse still 
miuntained the battle against the Thessalian cavalry, nor did 
they quit the field till informed that Darius had betaken him* 
self to flight. % 

The overtlvow of tiie Persians was now manifest on all 
sides. Their cavalry and infantry suiTered equally in the 
rout. The number of the slain was computed s^t a hundred 
9nd ten thousand^ among whom wh^e many satrapr and 
nobles. 

The great king had discovered litde obstinacy in defendi; 
mg the important objects at stake. Ifis left wing was no, 
sooner repdled by Alexander, than he drove away in hist 
chariot, accompanied by ^9 courtiers. When tlfe road^ 
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grew rough and moontainous, he contimied his iiq^t qa 
horseback, leaving his shield, his mantle, and his bow, whidi 
were found by the Macedonians. 

The Persian camp afforded abundant poof of Asiatic hnu 
ury and opulence. Among other things of value, in ^ teat 
of Darius was found a casket of exquisite w<u4manslDp^ 
adorned with jewels* It was employed to *hold DariiKifs 
perfumes. Alexander said, ^I use no perfumes, but didl 
put into it something more precious.'' This was the Iliad 
of Homer, corrected by Aristotle, and often mentioned .by 
ancient writers n (» f>i ttt^fnicH^ ^'the Iliad of the casket.'' 
The camp contuned however in money but three thousand 
talents; the magnificent treasures which accompanied the 
great king being deposited, previous to the- battle, in the 
neighbouring city of Damascus. Thb inestimaUe booty wa^ 
afterwards seized by order of Alexander, who found in the 
camp a booty more precious, the wife and daughters of Da^ 
rius, his mother Sysigambis, and his infant son. In an agpe 
when prisoners of war were synonymous with slaves^ - Alex4 
ander behaved to his royal captives with the tenderness of a 
parent, blended with the respect of a son. In his chaste at?» 
tention to Statira, the fairest beauty of the east, bis condaei 
fu'ms a repciarkable contrast with tiiat of his admired Achil-i 
les,,whomhe equalled in valour, but £sr surpassed in hu^ 
manity. These illustrious princesses bore their own misfer*? 
tunes with patience, but burst into dreadful lameiitatioas, 
when informed by k eunuch, that he had seen the mantle of 
Darius in the hands of a Macedonian soldier. Alexander 
sent to assure them that Darius yet lived; and nextdajft 
visited them in person. 

The virtues of Alexander long continued to expand with 
his prbspoity, but he was never greater tlmn alter the batdo 
of Issus. The city of Soli, in Cilicia, though inhabited by a 
Grecian colony, had discovered uncommon %eal in the cause 
of Darius. To punish this unnatural apostacy from Greece^ 
Alexander denianded a heavy contribution from Soli ; but, 
after the victory, he remitted this fine. Impelled by the 
same generous magnanimi^,he rel^»ed the Athenian csq»tiviea 
^en at the batde of the Granicus. In Dami^scus^ several 



Grecian ambassftdovs were found among the captives. Aleic- 
a^der ordered them to be brought into his presence. Thes- 
sdiscus and Dionysodorus, the Thdbans, he instantly de« 
cbo^d free^ observing, that the misfortunes of their country 
justly entitled the Thebans to apply to Darius, and to every 
prince from whom they might derive rdfief. Iphicrates, the 
Alh^an, he treated with the respect which appeared due 
both'to his conntiy and to his father. Euthycks, the Spar* 
tan, alone he detained in safe custody ; because Sparta sul^^ 
lenly rejected the frioidship of Macedon. But, as his for* 
giveness still increased with his power, he afterwards released 
Euthycles. 

In his precipitate flight, Darius was gradually joined by 
flbmtfour thousand men, chiefly Greeks. Under this feeble 
escort^ he. departed hastily fromiSachos, pursued his march 
Mli^ward, smd crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus, eager to 
interpose that deep and rapid stream between himself and the 
conqueror. In a council of his friends, Alexander dedared 
his opinioB, that it would be highly imprudent to attempt 
die .conquest of Bcri[>ylon, until he had thoroughly subdued 
the maritime provinces; because, should he* be carried by 
an unseasonable cdkrity into Upper Asia, while the enemy 
eommanded the sea, the war might be removed to Europe, 
where, the Lacedaemonians were open enemies, and the Athe- 
pisBS susj^ciotts friends. . He therefore directed his march 
southward along the Phenician coast. Aradus, Marathus^ 
and Sidon, readily qpened their gates. The Tyrians sent a 
flubmissive embassy, of their most illustrious citizens. They 
hmnhly informed AlezimdeF, that the community from 
which they came was prepared to obey his commands. Hav** 
ing.compUm^iled the city ^and the ambassadors, he desired 
them to sicquaint their countrymen, that he intended sbordy 
to enter Tyre, smd to perform sacrifice there to Hercules. 

Upon this alarming inteUigence, the Tyrians discovered 
. ipqual firmness and prudence. A second embassy assured 
Alexander of their unalterable respect, but, at the same time, 
cfunmunicated to bim their determined resolution, that nei* 
ther the Persians, nor the Macedonians, should ever enter 
fbf IT wskUs. This boldness appeiu-s remarkable in a nation 
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of merchaiitB, long unaccustomed to war* But tbe reaousooi 
of their wealth and commerce seemto have clerated^the cent 
rage, matead of softening the character^ of the Tyrtans* 
Their city, which, in the language of the East, was ^led 
^ the eldest daughter of Sidon," had long reigned queoft of 
dbe sea. The purple sheU*£sh, which is finmd in gieal 
abundance on their coast, early gave them possession of ditf 
lucrative trade ; and confined chiefty to the Tynans tibe atb 
vantage of clothing the pxinces and noUca in aoost countries 
of antiquity. Tyre was separated from the. contincait hy a 
frith half a mile broad, its walls exceeded a hundred feet in 
height, and extended eighteen miles in eircumference. The 
conveniences ot its situation^ the capaciousness of its Imu> 
hours, and the industrious ingenuity of its . inhabitants^ rm* 
dered it the commertial capital of the world. Its maga^ 
ajnes were pknttfuliy provided with military and naval 
stores, and it was peopled by nuptierous and sUHful arlifieeis 
in stone, wood, and iron* ^ . 

Notwithstanding the strength of the city, Alexander det 
termined to form the siege of Tyre. The diffieuljty of an 
undertaking, which seemed essential to the success q£. atiU 
more important enterprizes, only stimulated die activi^ of a 
prince, who knew that, on many emergencies, boldness is the 
greatest prudence* The first operation which he dirccsed^ 
was to nur a tacit from the continent to the wdls of 'IJTyre, 
where the sea was about three fathom deep. The neccauty 
of this measure arose from the imperfiection of the battering 
engines of antiquity, which had little power, except at smdU 
distances. On die side of the continent, the work was car** 
ried on with great alacrity, but when the Macedoniuis ap* 
prosched the city, they were exceedingly galled by daits; 
and missile weapons from the batdements, and incommoded 
by the depth of water. The Tyrians, likewise, having die 
command of the sea, annoyed the workmen from th^ gal^ 
leys, and retarded the completion of their labours. To resist 
these assaults, Alexander erected, on the fardiest projecticm 
<^ the mole, two wooden towers, on which he placed his en* 
gines, and which he covered with leather and raw hides to re^ 
sist the ignited daru and fire. ^f% of the enemy. This con<» 
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trivBBce, hohrever, the ingeimity of his adversarks soon ren- 
dered ineffeetual. Having procured a huge hidk, they filled 
it with dry twigs, piteh, sulphur, and other combustibles. 
Toward the prow they raised two masts, each of which was 
armed with a double yard, from whose extremities were sus- 
pended vast caldrons, filled with whatever might add to the 
violence of the conflagration. Having prepared this unccmi* 
moB instmment of destruction, they patiently waited a fa- 
vourable wind* The hulk was then towed into ihe sea by 
two galleys. As she approached the mole, the rowers set 
her on fire, and escaped by swimming. The works of the 
Macedonians were soon in aUaze. The enemy, sailing forth 
in boats, prevented them from extinguishing the flames ; and 
the labour of many weeks was thus in one day reduced to 

'. The perseverance of Alexander was proof against such 
accidents. He immediately commanded new engines to be 
made, and a new mole to be rsdsed, stronger and broader 
tlum die preceding. The orders of a prince, who directed 
every operation in person, and whose bodily toils exceeded 
those of die meanest soldiers, were always obeyed with ala- 
crity. The ruins of old Tyre afforded abundance of stone % 
wood was brought from Anti-Libanus. By incredible ex- 
ertiMJBs the mok was at length built, and the battering en- 
fpaes Were erected. The'arrival of four thousmd Pelopon- 
nesian forces seasonably reinforced Alexander, and revived 
the courage df his troops, exhausted by fatigue and dejected 
by defeat. At die same time the fleets of the maritime pror 
vinces wUch he had subdued came to offer their asMstance. 
The squadrons of Lower Asia were joined by the naval 
force of Rhodes and Cyprus. The whole armament of 
Alexander amounted to two hundred and twenty*four ves- 
sds. The Tyrians, who hitherto confided in their fleet, now 
retired behind the defences of their posts for safety. 

But these persevering islanders, though they prudently de- 
clined an unequal comlmt, were forsaken neither by their ac- 
tivity nor their courage. The hulk and galUes, destined to 
advance the battering engines against their walls, were as- 
sailed with continual showers of ignited arrows, and other 
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miflrile weapons. This distant hostility retarded, but could 
not prevent the approaches of the enemy. The purpose of 
the Tynans was better eflFected, by casting down huge stones 
into the sea, which hindered access to the walls. To clear 
these incumbrances required the perseverance of the Mace- 
donians, and the animating presence of Alexander. Before 
the work could be accomplished, the enemy advanced in co-« 
vered vessels, and cut the cables of the hulks employed in 
that laborious service. Alexander commanded a squadron 
to advance and repel the Tyrians. Yet even this did not fa* 
cilitate the removal of the bar ; for the islanders, being expert 
divers, plunged under water, and again cutting the cables, set 
the Macedonian vessels adrift. It thus became necessary t6 
prepare chains, which were used instead of ropes, by which 
contrivance the hulks were secured in firm anchorage, the 
bank of stones was removed, ind the battering engines advan- 
ced to the walls. 

In this extremity the T3aians, still trusting to their cod* 
rage, determined to attack the Cyprian squadron, stationed 
at the mouth of the harbour which looked towards Sidon. 
The boldness of this design could only be surpassed by the 
deliberate valour with which it was carried into execution. 
The mouth of the haven they had previously covered wilfc 
spread sails, to conceal their operations from the enemy. 
The hour of attack was fixed at mid-day, at which time the 
Greeks and Macedonians were usually employed in private 
aSairs, or the cares of their bodies, and Alexander cata^ 
monly retired to his pavilion. The best sailing vessels were 
carefully selected from the whole fleet, and manned with the 
most expert rowers and the most resolute soldiers, all iiMred 
to the sea and well armed for fight. At first they came forth 
in a line, slowly and silently ; but, having proceeded within 
JBight of the Cyprians, they at once clashed their oars, raised 
a shout, and advanced abreast of each other to the attack. 
Several of the enemy's ships were sunk at the first shock \ 
others were dashed in pieces against the shore. Alexander 
was no sooner informed, of this desperat)e sally, than, with 
admirable presence of mind, he immediately ordered such 
vessels as were ready to block up the mouth of the . haven^ 



and thereby prevent the remaunder of the Tyntik fleet from 
Joiiiuig their victorioui companions. Meanwhile, with seve^' 
ral quinquereme, and five trireme gallejrs, hastily prepared, 
he sailed round to attack the Tjnrians. The besieged, ob* 
serving from'their walls the approach of Alexander, endea- 
voured by scouts and signals to reoal their slups. They had 
scarcdy changed their course when die enemy assauled, and 
aoon rendered them unserviceable. The men saved them^ 
adves by swimming $ few vessels escaped ; two were taken 
at the very entrance of the harbour. 

The issue of these naval operations decided the fiite of 
Tyre. Unawed by the hostile fleet, the Macedonians now 
fearlessly advanced their engines on all sides. Amidst re- 
peated assaults, during two days, the besiegers displayed the 
ardour of enthusiasm* ; the besieged the fury of despair. 
From towers equal in height to the walls, the Qreeks and 
Macedonians fought hand to hand with the enemy. By 
durowing pontons across, the bravest sometimes passed over 
even to the battlements. In other parts the Tynans success- 
fidly employed hooks and grappling irons to remove the as* 
smlants. On those who attempted the walls with scaling lad- 
ders, they poured vessels of burning sand, which penetrated 
to the bone. The vigour of the attack was opposed by as vi- 
gorous a resistance. The shock of the battering engines was 
deadened by green hides and coverlets of wool, and, when- 
ever an opening was eff^ted, the bravest combatants advan- 
ced to deJFehd the breach. But time and fatigue, which ex- 
hausted the vigour of the enemy, only confirmed the perse^ 
verance of Alexander. On the third day the eng^es assailed 
die walls, and the fleet, divided into two squadrons, attacked 
the opposite harbour. A wide breach being efiected, Alexan- 
der commanded the hulks which carried the engines to re- 
tii«, smd others, bearing scaling ladders, to advance, that 
hb soldiers might enter the town over the ruins. The tar- 



* Alexander dremned that a sat3rr, playing before hiiD» long eluded his 
grasp ; but finally allowed himself to be caoght. The augurs divided the 
word XttTvftq, a satyr, into two words, Si» Tvf$f, Tyre ia thine. 
By iuch coarse artifices did Alexander conquer the world. 
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geteerSy headed by Admetus, first mounted the breach. This 
gallant commander was slain by a spear, but Alexander, who 
was present wherever danger called, immediately followed 
with the royal band of Companions. At the same time, the 
Phenician fleet broke into the harbour of Egypt, and the Cy* 
prians into that of Sidon. After their walls were taken, the 
townsmen still rallied, and prepared for defence. The length 
of the siege, and still more the cruelty of the Tyrians, who, 
having taken some Grecian vessels from Sidon, butchered 
their crews on the top of their wall, and threw their bodies 
into the sea in sight of the whole Macedonian .army, provoked 
the indignation of Alexander, and exasperated the fury of 
the victors. Eight thousand Tyrians were slain ; thirty thou- 
sand were reduced to servitude* The principal magistrates, 
together with some Carthaginians who had come to worship 
the gods of their mother country, took refuge in the temple 
of T)rriaix Hercules. They were saved by the clemency or 
piety of Alexander, who had lost four hundred men in this 
obstinate siege of seven months. 

The conquest of Phoenicia was followed by the submission 
of the neighbouring province of Judaea. But in the road 
leading to Egypt, the progress of the conqueror was inter- 
rupted by the strong city of Gaza, near the confines of the 
Arabian desert. This place, distant about two miles from 
the sea, and surrounded by marshes, or a deep sand, which 
rendered it extremely difficult of access, was held for Darius 
by the loyalty of Batis, a eunuch, who had prepared to resist 
Alexander, by hiring Arabian troops, and by providing co« 
pious magazines. The Macedonian engineers declared their 
opinion that Gaza was impregnable. But Alexander, un- 
willing to incur the disgrace and danger of leaving a strong 
fortress behind him, commanded a rampart to be raised on 
the south side of the wall, which seemed least secure against 
an attack. His engines were scarcely erected, when the gar- 
rison made a furious sally and threw them into flames. Soon 
afterwards, the engines which had been used in the siege of 
Tyre arrived by sea. A wall of incredible height and breadth 
was run entirely round the city ; the Macedonians raised 
their batteries ; the miners were busy at the foundation ; 
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breaches were effected ; and, after repeated assaults, the city 
w:as taken.by storm. \Vhen their wall was undermined, and 
their gates in possession of the enemy, the inhabitants still 
fpught desperately, and, without losing ground, perished to a 
man. Their wives and children were enslaved. 

The obstinate resistance of the obscure fortress of Gaza, 
was contrasted by the ready submission of the celebrated 
kingdom of Egypt. In seven days march Alexander reach- 
ed the maritime city of Pelusium. His decisive victory at 
Issus, the shameful flight of Darius, the recent subjugation 
pf Syria and Phoenicia, together with the actually defence- 
less state of Egypt, opened a ready passage to the wealthy 
capital of Memphis. There Alexander was received as 
sovereign, and immediately afterwards acknowledged by the 
whole nation ; a nation long accustomed to fluctuate between 
one servitude and another, always ready to obey the first 
summons of an invader, and ever willing to betray him for 
a new master. . Having placed sufficient garrisons both in 
Memphis and Pelusium, he embarked with the remainder of 
his forces, and "Sailed down the Nile to Canopus. 
. At this place, Alexander found abundant occupation for hi& 
policy, in a country wher^ there was no opportunity for ex- 
ci'cising his valour. Continually occupied with the thoughts, 
not only of extending, but of improving hia conquests, the 
first glance of his discerning eye perceived what the boasted 
wisdom of Egypt had never been able to discover. The in- 
spection of the Mediterranean coast, of the Red Sea, of the 
lake Maroeotis, and of the various branches of the Nile, sug- 
gested the design of founding a city, which should derive 
from, nature only, more permanent advantages than the fa- 
vour of the greatest princes can bestow. Fired with this 
idea, he not only fixed the situation, but traced the plan of 
his intended capital. Such was the sagacity of his choice,, 
that within the space of twenty years, Alexandria rose to dis- 
tinguished eminence among the cities of Egypt and the east 
and continued, through aU subsequent ages of antiquity, the 
principal bond of union, the seat of correspondence and coni<^ 
xnerce, among the civilized nations of the earth. 
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In Egypt, ftA lAcUtiAtioii seized Aletsmder to traverse the 
M>titheili eoftst of die Mediterranean, that he might visit the 
reveied temple and oracle of Jupiter Ammon. This veiie« 
table shrine was situate in a cukivated spot of five miles in 
diameter, distant about fifty leagues from the sea, and risingf 
with the most attractive beauty amidst the sandy deserts of 
Lj^ia. Guided by prudence, or impelled by curiosity, he 
first proceeded two hundred miles westward. He then bold* 
ly penetrated towards die south into the midland terrritory, 
despising the cbnger of traversing an ocean of sand, unaaark* 
ed by trees, mountains, or any other object that might direct 
his course, or vary this gloomy scene of uniform sterility* 
The superstition of the ancients believed him to have been 
conducted by ravens or serpents, which, without supposing a 
miracle, may, agreeably to the natural instinct of animab, 
have sometimes bent their course througih the desert, towards 
a well«>watered and fertile spot, covered with palm and 
olives. The fountain, which was the source of tiiis fertility, 
formed not tiie least curiosity of the place. It was exceed^ 
ingly cool at mid-ntay, and warm at midnight, and in the in-* 
tervemng time, regularly, every day, underwent all the in- 
termediate degt^ees of temperature. The adjacent territory 
produced a fo&sil salt, which was often dug out in large ob- 
long pieces, clear as crystal. 

Alexander admired the nature of the place, consulted the 
oracle concerning the success of his expedition, and received^ 
as was universally reported, a very favotirable answer*.— 
Having thus effected his purpose at .the temple of Ammon, 
he returned to Memphis, finaUy to settle the affairs of Egypt. 
The inhabitants of that country w^e re^instated in the en- 
joyment of their ancient religion and laws. Two Egyptians 
were appointed to administer the civil government ; but the 
principal garrisons Aleacander prudently entrusted to the com- 
mand of his most confidential friends. 



* The prie«t or proj^et meant to ftddress Alexander by the afTectionate 
title of wxt^ff, child} son t but, not being sufficiently acquainted with the 
Greek tongue, he said wctt J^i«f » *on of Jupiter. On this wretched blun- 
der were founded Alexander's pretensions to dimity. 
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The Maeedonians had now eattended their arms over Ana- 
tolia, Carmania, Syria, and Egypt, countries which actually 
compose the strength and centre of the Turkish power* But 
Darius still found resources in Ins esjaCem provinces, Schir- 
van, Gilan, Korosan, and the wide extent of territory between 
^ Caspian and the Jaxartes. Not only the subjects of the 
empire, but the independent tribes in those remote reg^ons^ 
which, in ancient and modem times, have ever been the abode 
of courage and barbarity, rejoiced in an opportunity to signa* 
Bse their restless valour. At the first summcms, diey poured 
down into the fertile plains of Assyria, and increased the 
army of Darius far beyond any proportion of force which he 
had hith^to collected. 

Meanwhile, Alexander,, having received considerable rein* 
forcements from Greece, Macedon, and Thrace, pursued his 
journey ea^ward from Phomicia, passed the Eujdbrates at 
Thapsacus, boldly stemmed the rapid s^eam of the Tigris, 
and hastened to meet the enemy in Assjnria. Darius had 
pitched his tents on the banks of the Bumadus, near the ob- 
scure village of Gaugamela; but the famous battle, which 
finally decided the empire of the East, derived its name from 
Arbela, a town in the same provmce, sixty miles distant from 
the former. 

The fourth day after passing the Tigris, Alexander was in- 
formed by his scouts, that they had seen some bodies of the 
enemy's horse, but could not discover their numbers. Upon 
this intelligence he marched forward in order of batde, but 
l&d not proceeded far, when other scouts acquainted him, 
that the hostile cavalry scarcely exceeded a thousand. This 
news made him alter his measures. The heavy-armed troops 
were commanded to slacken their pace. At the head of the 
royal cohort, the Pseopians, and auxiliaries, Alexander advan- 
ced with such celerity, that several of the barbarians fell into 
his hands. These priscmers gave him very alarming accounts 
of the strength of Darius, who was encamped within a few 
hours march. Some made it amount to a million of foot, forty 
thousand horse, two hundred armed chariots, and fifteen ele* 
phants from the eastern bank of the Indus. Others reduced 
the infantry to six hundred thousand, and raised the cavalry 
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to a hundred and fottjr-five thousand. But all agreed, that the 
present army was much more numerous, and composed of 
more warlike nations, than that which had fought at Issus. 

Alexander received this information without testifying the 
smallest surprise. Having commanded a halt, he encamped 
•four days to give his men rest and refreshment. On' the 
evening of the fourth day, he prepared to march against 
the enemy, with the effective part of his army, which' was 
said to consist of forty thousand infantry, and seven 
thousand horse, unincumbered with any thing but their 
provisions and armour. The march was undertaken at the 
second watch of the night, that the ^Macedonians, by joining 
batde in the morning, might enjoy the important advantage 
of having an entire day before them, to reap the fruits of 
their expected victory. Having ascended the rising ground, 
Alexander first beheld the barbarians drawn up in battle ar- 
ray. Their appearance immediately determined him to change 
his first resolution. He again commanded a halt, summoned 
a council of war, and, different measures being proposed, ac- 
ceded to the single opinioA of Parmenio, who advised that the 
foot should remain stationary, until a detachment of horse 
had explored the field of batde, and carefully examined the 
disposition of the enemy. * Alexander, whose conduct was 
equalled by his courage, and both surpassed by his activity, 
performed those important duties in person, at the head of 
his light horse and royal cohort. Having returned with un- 
exampled celerity, he again assembled his captains, and en- 
^couraged them by a short speech. Their ardour correspond- 
ed with his own ; and the soldiers, confident of victory, were 
commanded to take rest and refreshment. 

Meanwhile, Darius, perceiving the enemy's approach, kept 
his men prepared for action. Notwithstanding the great 
length of the plain, he was obliged to contract his front, and 
form in two lines, each of which was extremely deep. Ac- 
cording to the Persian custom, the king occupied the centre 
of the first line, surrounded by the princes of the blood, and 
the great officers of his court, and defended by his horse and 
foot guards, amounting to fifteen thousand chosen men.-— 
These splendid troops, who seemed fitter for parade than bat- 
tle, were flanked on either side by the Greek mercenaries and 
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other warlike battalions, carefully selected from the whole 
army. The right wing consisted of the Medes, Partliians^ 
Hyrcanians, and Sacae ; the left was chiefly occupied by the 
Bactrians, Persians, and Cardusians. The various nations 
composing this immense host were diiFerently armed, with 
swords, spears, clubs, and hatchets. The armed chariots, 
fronted the first line, whose centre was farther defended by 
the elephants. Chosen squadrons of Scythian, Bactrian, and 
Cappadocian cavalry, advanced before either wing, prepared 
to bring on the action, or, after it began, to attack the enemy 
in flank and rear. 

Darius dreading a nocturnal assault from enemies who 
ofteQ: veiled their designs in darkness, commanded his men 
to remain all night under arms. This unusual measure, the 
gloomy silence, the long and anxious expectation, together 
wkh the fatigue of a restless night, discouraged the whole 
army. 

Atxlay-break, Alexander dispo&ed his troops in a manner 
suggested by the superior numbers and deep order of the 
enemy. His main body consisted of two heavy*armed pha- 
lanxes, each amounting to above sixteen thousand men. Of 
these, the greater part formed into one line, behind which he 
placed the remainder of the phalangites, reinforced by his 
targeteers, with orders, that when the out*spreading wings 
of the enemy prepared to attack the flanks and rear of his 
first line, the second should immediately wheel to receive 
them. The cavalry and light infantry were so disposed on 
the wings, that while one part resisted the shock of the Per- 
sians in front, another, by only facing to the right or left, 
might take them in flank. Skilful archers and darters were 
poste^d at proper intervals, as affording the best defence 
against the armed chariots, which must immediately become 
useless, whenever their conductors or horses were wounded. 

Alexander led the whole in an oblique direction towards 
the enemy's left ; a manoeuvre which enabled the Macedoni- 
ans to avoid contending at once with superior numbers. 
When his advanced battalions, notwithstanding their near- 
ness to the enemy, still stretched towards the right, Darius 
Mso extended his left, till fearing, that by continuing this 
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movement^ his men should be drawn gradually (^ the pMn^ 
he commanded the Scythian squadrcms to advance, and pre*^ 
vent the fiirdier extension of the hostile line. AleSEwder 
immediately detached a body of horse to oppose them. An 
equestrian combat ensued, in which both parties were rein* 
forced, and the barbarians finally repulsed. The armed cha« 
riots then issued forth with impetuous violence, but the pre« 
cautions taken by Alexander rendered their assault harmless. 
Darius next moved his mam body, but with so little order, 
that the horse, mixed with the infantry, advanced, and left a 
vacuity in the line, which his generals wanted time or vigi- 
lance to supply* Alexander seized the decisive moment, 
and penetrated into the void with a wedge of squadrons. He 
was followed by. the nearest sections of the phahua, who 
rushed forward with loud shouts, as if they had already pur- 
sued the enemy. In this part of the field the victory was 
not long doubtful: after a feeble resistance, the barba- 
rians gave way, and the pusilhmhnous Darius was foremost 
in the flight. 

The battle, however, was not yet decided. The more re- 
mote divisions of the phalanx, upon receiving intelligence 
tiiat the left wing was in danger, had not immediately fol- 
lowed Alexander. A vacant space was thus left in the Ma- 
cedonian line, through which some squadrons of Persian and 
Indian horse penetrated with celerity, and advanced to the 
hostile camp. It was then that Alexander derived signal 
and well-earned advantages ftr^m his judicious order of bat* 
tie. The heavy-armed troops and targeteers, which he had 
skilfully posted behind the phalanx, speedily faced about, 
advanced with a rapid step, and attacked the barbarian ca- 
V8^, already entangled among the baggage. The enemy 
thus surprised were destroyed or put to flight. Meanwhile, 
the danger of the left wing recalled Alexander from the pur* 
suit of Darius, In advancing against the enemy's rig^t, he 
was met by the Parthian, Indian, and Persian horse, who 
mainttdned a sharp conflict. Sixty of the Companions fell ; 
Hephsestion, Csenus and Menidas, were wounded. Having 
at length dissipated this cloud of cavalry, Alexander pre- 
pared to attack the foot in ihat wing. But the business was 



tfi-eady done, chiefly by the Thessalian horse, and nothing 
IreoMitiied for Alexander but to pursue the fugitives, and to 
render the victory as decisive as possible*. 

According to the least extravagsmt accounts, with the loss 
of five hundred men, he destroyed forty thousand of the bar- 
barians!, who never thencefordi assembled in sufficient num* 
bers to dispute his dominion in the east. The invaluable 
provinces of Babylonia, Susiana^ and Persis, with their re* 
spective capitals of Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis:^ formed 



* Soldiers^ better acquainted witk the practice than with the theory of 
their art, have often testified a just sua^prise, that the battles of the an- 
cients should be described with an order, perspicuity, and circumstantial 
minuteness, wbicfa are not to be found in the military writers of modem 
times. The difficulty will be best soWed, by reflecting^ on the changes of 
arms, which, in military operations, form the pivot on which the whole 
turns. 1. From the nature of fire-arms, modern battles are involved in 
smoke and confusion* 2. From tbe same cause, modern armies occupy « 
much greater extent of ipround, and begin to act at much greater distances, 
which, venders it more difficult to observe, and ascertain their manoeuvres, 
3> The immense train of artillery, ammunition, &c. required in the prac- 
tice of modem war, gives a certain immobility to our armies, which ren- 
ders it impossible to perform, without great danger, those rapid evolu- 
tions in sight of an enemy, which so often decided the battles of the an- 
cients. 

t In the battles of the Greeks and Romans, the extraordinary dispro- 
portion between the numbers slain on the side of the victors, and of the 
vanquished, necessarily resulted from the nature of Uieir arms. Their 
principal weapons being not missile, but manual, the armies could not be- 
gin to act till they had approached so nearly to each other, that the con- 
quered found themselves cut off from all possibility of retreat^ In modei n 
times the use of jSre-arms (which often renders the action more bloQidy) 
furnishes the .defeated party with various means of retreating with consi- 
derable safety. The sphere of military action is so widely extended in 
modem times, that, before the victdkv can run over the space Which sepa- 
rates them from the vanquished, the latter may fall back, and proceed 
with little loss beyond their reach { and, should any village, hedge, ravine, 
^c. be found in the way, may often check the ardour of the pursuers. 
Uppn' these considerations, the invention of gunpowder may be said to 
have saved the effiision of human bloody. Equestrian engpagements (since 
the principles on which cavalry act remain nearly the same in every age) 
are still distinguished by similar circumstances to those which appear so 
extraordinary in the battles of antiquity • 

X The gold ^d silver found in those cities amounted to thirty millions 
sterling ; the jewels, and other precious spcnl belonging to Darius, si$f. 
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the prize o£ Us skill a»d vdour. Akxatider had not fe% ^ 
lained the summit of his fortune ; but be had already reached 
the height of his renown* The burning of the royfd palace 
of Persepolisy to retaliate the ravages of Xenses in Greece, 
afforded the first indication of his being overcome by too 
much prosperity. An undistinguishing resentmeift made hini 
forget that he destroyed his own palace, not that of his ad^ 
versary* 

The setdement of his important and extensive conquests, 
and the reduction of the warlike Uxii, who had ever defied 
the Persian power, restrained Alexander frqm urging the 
pursuit of Dariu$. After his defeat, that unfortunate prince 
escaped by an obscure flight across the Armenian momitains 
into Media. Being gradually joined by the scattered rem* 
nant of his army, he purposed to establish his court in Me- 
dia, should Alexander remain at Susa or Babylon ; but, in 
case he were' still pursued by the conqueror, his resplution 
was to proceed eastward, through Parthta, and Hyrcania^ 
into the valuable province of Bactria« In this design, he di^-* 
patched his women, wagons, and such instruments of coo- 
venience and luxury as still remained to him in his misfor- 
tunes, to the Caspian Gates, and ren^iined in. person at £c-> 
batana with his army. Alexander, when apprised of these 
measures, hastened into Media. In his way he subdued the 
Paraetacaeni ; and having reached within three days march 
of the Median capital, he was informed that Darius had fled 
thence five days before, attended by three thousand horsemen 
and six thousand foot. 

Alexander proceeded to Ecbatana, in which place he left 
his treasures and posted a strong garrison. In this city he 
likewise dismissed the Thessalian cavalry, and several amL<« 
iliary squadrons, paying them, besides their arrears, a gra** 
tuity of two thousand talents. Such as preferred the glory 
of accompanying his standard to the joy of revisiting their 
respective countries were allowed again to enlist ; a permis* 



ficed, according to Plittarcb» to I6»d twenty thousand niules* and five Uiou-n 
sand eamelt. Flut, in AlexancL 
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aii6n which many embraced. A strong detachment under Par« 
iftienSb was sent into Hyrcania ; Ccenus was commanded to 
march with all convenient »peed into Parthia ; while the king, 
with a well appointed army, advanced with incredible expe- 
dkion in pursuit of Darius* Having passed the Caspian 
Straits, he was met by Bagistanes, a Babylonian of distinc- 
tion, who acquainted him that Bessus, governor of Bactria^ 
in conjunction with Nabarzanes,. an officer in Darius^s caval- 
ry, and Barzaentes, satrap of the barbarous Drangjs and 
Arachoti, had thrown aside all respect for a prince who was 
iio longer an object of fear. Upon this intelligence, Alexan- 
^r declared expedidten to be more necessary than ever. He, 
dierefore, hastened forward with a few select bands, carrying 
with them only arms and two days provisions. In that space 
of time he reached the camp from which Bagistanes had de- 
serted, and finding some parties of the enemy there, learned 
that Darius, being seized and bound, was actually carried 
prisoner in his chariot ; that Bessus, in whose provinces this 
treason had been committed, had assumed the imperial title ; 
that all the barbarians (Artabazus only and his sons except- 
ed) already acknowledged the usurper ; that the Greek mer- 
cenaries preserved their fidelity inviolate ; but, finding them- 
selves unable to prevent the flagitious scenes that were tran- 
i^acdng, had quitted the ptd)lic road, and retired to the moun- 
<tains, disd^inin^ not only to participate in the designs, but 
^even to share the same camp with the traitdrs. Alexander 
{arflier^ learned, that should he pursue Bessus and his asso- 
ciates, it was their intention to make peace with him by de- 
livering up Darius ; but, should he cease from the pursuit, 
that they had determined to ccrflect forces, and to divide the 
ea^stem provinces of the empire. 

Having received this information, Alexsmder marched sdl 
night, aend next day till noon, with the utmost speed, but 
widiotrt overtaking the enemy. He therefore dismounted 
five hundred of his cavalry, placed the bravest of his foot, 
completely armed, on horseback, and, commanding Attalus 
and Nicanor to pursue the great road which Bessus had fol- 
lowed, advanced in person with his chosen band (>y a nearer 
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way, which was almost desert, and entirely desdtnte of 
ter. The natives of the country were his guides. Frotu the 
close of evening till day-break, he had rode near fiftty nrilea, 
when he first discovered the enemy, flying in disorder and 
imarmed. Probably to facility their own escape, Satibar- 
zanes and Barzaentes stabbed Darius, and then rode away 
with Bessus, accompanied by six hundred horse. Notwith- 
standing the celerity of Alexander, the unhaj^y Darius exr 
pired before the conqueror beheld him. 

In this important stage of his fortune, Alexander display* 
ed tender sympathy with affliction, warm esteem of fidelity, 
and just hatted of treason. He gave orders that the body of 
Darius should be transported to Persia, and interred in the 
royal mausoleum. The children of the deceased prince were 
uniformly treated with those distinctions which belonged to 
their birth ; and Statira, his eldest daughter, was finally es* 
poused by Alexander. The pardon of the Greek mercena- 
ries, who were admitted into the Macedonian service, and 
the honourable reception of Artabazus and his sons, well be- 
came the character of a prince who could discern and.rewanl 
the merit of his enemies. Alexander then pursued the murr 
derers of Darius through the inhospitable territories of the 
Arii, and Zarangsi, and in two days accomplished a jquraey 
of six hundred furlongs. Having received the submisuon 
of Aomos and Bactra, he passed the deep and rapid Qxus^ 
and learned, on the eastern banks of this river, that Bessus, 
who had betrayed his master, had been betrayed in his tura 
by Spitamenes. The former was surprised by the Macedo^ 
nians, and treated with a barbarity better merited by his owa 
crimes, than becoming the character of Alexander. 

Spitamenes succeeded to his ambition and danger. In pur- 
suit of this daring rebel, the resentment of Alexander hur- 
ried him through the vast but undescribed provinces of Aria, 
Bactria, Sogdiana, and other less considerable divisiiHis of 
the southern regions of Tartary. The more nordiem and 
independent tribes of that immense country, whose pastoral 
life formed an admirable preparation for war, ventured to 
take arms against a conqueror, who hovered pn the frw- 
tier of their plains, and whose camp tempted them with the 
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-prospect of a rich plunder* The policy <rf Spitamenes in* 
&med their courage and animated their hopes. These rude 
nations and this obscure leader, proved the most dangerous 
eiwnies with whom Alexander ever had to contend. Some- 
. times they faced him in the field, and, after obstinately re-^ 
Slating, retreated skilfully. Though never vanquished, Alex- 
ander obtained many dear-bought victories. The Scythians^ 
oo several occasions, surprised his advanced parties, and in- 
terrupted his convoys. The abruptness of their attack was 
only equalled by the quickness of their retreat ; their num- 
btos, their courage, and dieir stratagems, all rendered them 
£cxrmidable. But the intrepidity and inimitable discipline of 
the Greeks and Macedonians, finally prevailed over barba- 
dian craft and desultory fury. Not contented with repelling 
his enemies, Alexander crossed the Jaxartes, and defeated 
the Scythians'^ on the northern bank of that river. This vic- 
tory was sufficient for his renown, and the exigency of his 
affairs soon recalled him from an inhospitable desert. 

The provinces between the Caspian and the Jaxartes twice 
rebelled, and twice were reduced to submission. The barbari- 
ans fighting singly were successively subdued ; their bravest 
troops were gradually intermixed in the Macedonian ranks'; 
and Alexander, thus continually reinforced by new numbers, 
was enabled to overrun those ei^nsive countries by dividing 
his- army into five formidable brigades, commanded by He* 
phteation, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, Coenus and himself. The Sog- 
dians and Bactrians deserted their unfortunate general, and 
aurvendered their arms to the conqueror. The Massagetse and 



* Before Alexander passed the JajEartes, he received aa embassy from 
the Jbian Scythiaas. In this they are represented as saying, «* Great trees 
require longf time to grow ; the labour of a few hours levels them with 
the ground. Take care, lest, in climbing to the top, you should fall with 
the branches which yoa have seized* Grasp fortune with both your hands ; 
she is slippery, and cannot be confined. Our countrymen describe het 
without feet, with hands only, and wings. Those to whom she stret^Viea 
out her hand, she allows not to touch her wings. Rein your prosperity, 
that you may more easily manage it. Our poverty will be swifter ihwl 
your army loaded with spoil. We range the plain and the forcsV w« dVa- 
im to serve, and desire not to command." 
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otfier S<7thiam, having ylHiidered tlie €Afnp of tkieir «ffi^, AM 
with ' Spitamenes to the desert, but bfeiB^ apf>rifted'tiiai?4ie 
Macedonians prepared to pursue them, they slew dfia aoiSve 
and daring chief, whose courage deserved a better fate, aid, 
in hopes of making their own peace, sent his head toihe oob- 
qucror. 

After the death of Spitamenes, the enemy feeUjr resisted 
Alexander in the open country, but 4b tfce provinces of Sog- 
diana and Parsetacaene', two important fiortresses, long deenv- 
ed impregnable, still bade defiance to the invaders. Into die 
former, Oxyartes, who headed the Bacth*iaQs, had placed liis 
wife and children. The rock was steep, rugged, ahnost in- 
accessible, and provided with -com for a long siege. The 
deep snow by which it was surrounded, increased the diffi- 
culty of assaulting it, and supplied the garrison wMi water. 
Alexander, having summoned the Bactrians to surrender, 
was asked in derision, Whether he had furaiiflAied himself 
with winged soldiers f Tins insolence piqued his pride ; and 
he determined to make himself master of the {dace. This 
resolution was consonant to his character. His success in 
arms sometimes encouraged him to enterprizacs neither juifi* 
fied by necessity nor warranted by prtidence. fond of war, 
not only tis an instrument of amMtion, but as an sot in which 
he gloried to excel, he begsm to regard die means as moM 
valuable than the end, and sacriiiked the lives of his men to 
military experiments alike hazardous and useless « yet, oq 
the present occasion, sound pdiey seems to have directed hh 
measures. Having determined soon to depart from l^os^ 
provinces, he might judge it imprudent to leave an enemy 
behind : it might seem necessary to destroy the seeds of fu- 
ture rebellion ; and, by exploits unexampled, and tdmost hi- 
credible, to impress such terror of his name, as woidd aston- 
ish and overawe his most distant and warlike dependencies. 

Alexander carefully examined the Sogdian for&esa, smd 
proposed a reward of twelve talents to the man who should 
first mount the top of jthe rock on which it was situated. The 
second and third were to be proportionably rewarded, and 
even the last of ten was to be gratified with the sum of three 
hundred darics. The hopes of this recompence stiraukitod 



the lovA.pf sidv^enture* Thft^ hmodfed uMm^ sdected fro^ 
the yfhoi/& armxt were fumiahed with: Fopeft made of the 
strongest flax, and with iron jnas used in jntcbing teats. 
They were likewise provided with small |MeGes of liaen^ 
which, bekif^ joined together, might ;serve as a signal* Bj 
driving the iron pios into, congealed snow, and then fastening 
to them the ropes, they gradually hoisted themselves up the 
mountain. In this extraordinary enterprise, thirty men 
perished, whose bodies were so buried i» the snow, that not* 
withstanding the most diligent search, th^r could never af- 
terwards be recovered. By this simple contrivance, those 
daring, adventurers gained &e summit of the i^k which 
overlooked the fortress, and waving their signal in ^e mom« 
ing, were discovered by Alexander. At this joy(}us sight^ 
he summoned the besieged to surrender to his widgtd sotr 
diers. The barbarians beheld and trembled ; terror n^^jj^* 
plied the numbers of their enemies, and ref^esented thetq^^ 
completely armjed ^ Alexander was invited to take possession 
of the fortress. 

This nameless castle contained Roxana, daughter of Oxy- 
artes, and deemed, next to the spouse of Darius, die greatest 
beauty in the east. Alexander admired her form and her 
accomplishments ; but, even in the £ervour of youth and the 
intoxication of prosperity, his generous mind disdained the 
cruel right of a conqueror, as justified by the maxims and 
examples of his age and country. With a moderation and 
self command worthy the scholar of Aristotle, he declined 
the embraces of his captive till his condescending affection 
raised her to the throne* 

In Bactria, Alexander learned that the Para&tacaeni wereU 



in arms, and that many of his most dangerous enemies had 
shut themselves up in the fortress or rock of Chorienes« 
Upon this intelligence he hastened to the P^raetacaeni. The 
height of the rock, which was every where steep and craggy, 
he found to be near three miles, and its circnmference above 
seven. It was surrounded by a broad and deep ditch, at 
s^ch distance from the base as placed the garrison beyond 
the reach of missile weapons. Alexander gave orders that 
tl|e fir trees* of extraordinary height, which surrounded the 
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mooDtain, shoiild b^ cut down and formed into ladders, bj 
means of which his men descending the ditch, drove hage 
piles into the bottom. These being placed at proper distances, 
were covered with hurdles of ozier consolidated wHh earth. 
In this occupiitionhis whole army were employed by turns, 
night and- day. The barbarians at first derided Ihis seem- 
ingly useless labour. But their insults were soon answered 
by Macedonian arrows. By these and other missile weapons, 
the Macedonians, who were carefully protected by their co- 
verings, so much annoyed the besieged, that the latter be- 
came desirous to capitulate. For this purpose Chorietfes, 
from whom the place derived its name, desired to converse 
with Oatyartes, the Bactrian, who, since the taking of his 
wife and children, had submitted to Alexander. His re- 
quest being granted, Oxyartes strongly exhorted him to sur- 
render his fortress and himself, assuring him of Alexander's 
goodness, of which his own treatment furnished an eminent 
example, and declaring that no place was impregnable to 
such troops, and such a general. Chorienes prudently fol- 
lowed this advice, and by his speedy submission not only ob- 
tained pardon but gained the friendship of Alexander, who 
again entrusted him with the command of his fortress and 
the government oC his province. The vast magazines of 
com, meat, and wine, collected by the Paraetacaeni for a long 
siege, afforded a reasonable supply to the Macedonian army, 
especially during the severity of winter, in a country covered 
with snow many feet deep. 

By such memorable achievements, Alexander subdued the 
nations between the Caspian sea, the river Jaxartes, and the 
•lofty chain of mountains which supply the sources of &e 
Indus and the Ganges. His example taught the troops to 
despise hunger, fatigue, cold, and danger ; neither rugged 
mountains, nor deep and rapid rivers, nor wounds nor sick- 
ness, could interrupt his progress or abate his activity : his 
courage exposed him to difficulties, from which he was ex- 
tricated by new efforts of courage, which, in any other com- 
mander, would have passed for temerity. ' Amidst the hard- 
ships of a military life, obstinate sieges, bloody battles, and 
dear-bought victories, he still practised the mild virtues of 
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humatiky. The conquered nations enjoyed their ancient 
< laws and privileges ; the rigours of despotism were softened ; 
arts and industry encouraged ; and the proudest Macedonim 
governor compelled by the authority and example of Alex- 
ander to observe the rules of justice towards their meanest 
subjects. To bridle the fierce inhabitants of tiie Scytiiian 
plains, he founded cities and established colonies on tiie 
banks of the Jaxartes and the Oxas. These improvements 
appeared to tiie discernment of tius extraorditaary man^not 
only essential to the security of tiie conquests which he had 
already made, but necessary preparations for more t^mote 
and splendid expeditions which he still purposed to un- 
dertake* 

During the tiiree first years tiiat the invincible heroism of 
Alexander triumphed in the east, the firm vigilance of An- 
tipatcr repressed rebellion in Greece. But the attention o£ 
that general being diverted by a revolt in Thrace, the La- 
cedaemonians, instigated by the warlike ambition of tiieir 
king Agia, ventured to exert tiiat hostility against Macedon 
which they had long felt. Reinforced by some communi- 
ties of the Peloponnesus, the allied army amounted to 
twenty-two thousand men. Antipater, having checked the 
insuirection in Thrace, hastened into the Grecian peninsula 
with a superior force, and defeated the confederates in a bat^ 
tie, which proved fatal to king Agis, and three thousand 
Peloponnesian troops. The vanquished were allowed to 
send ambassadors to implore the clemency of Alexandel*. 
From that generous prince tiie rebellious republics recdved 
promise of pardon, on condition that they punished with due 
severity the autiiors of an unprovoked and ill-judged revolt*. 

While. Alexander pursued the murderers of Darius, 
Atiiens was crowded with spectators from the neighbouring 
republics, to behold an intellectual conflict between iEschines - 
and Demosthenes. In consequence of a decree proposed by 
Ctesiphon, Demosthenes had been honoured witl^ a golden 
crown, as the reward of his political merit. His adversary 
had denounced the author of this decree, as a violator of the 
laws of his country, because the boasted services of Demos- 
thenes had ended in public disgrace and ruin j and that, in- 
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tlead of beiiig lewteded wiA a crovn, hQ oug^ to be 
piuttshed m a timtor. By n ateoke aimed at CtMiphoa, 
JEmHaeB^ mciBt chiefly to vound DomoalbeiwA* 
- In the oBttHtt o£ Jbschiiies ve find the united poiwsera oi 
xemMom and argument combined with the most splendid do* 
qnence. Yet the persuasive vehemence of Oemostbenes 
petvaikd in the contest. The unexampfed exertions* by 
which, he chlained.this victory will be admind tOithe lateit 
ages ofitiie wnrld. To what an exalted, pitch of enthusiasm 
mast the orator have raised himself and his audience, when$ 
to justify his advising the &tal batde of Ch»roreBa> he exi- 
chimed, ^ No, my fellow citizens, you hasce not eined ; No! 
I swear it by the manes of those heroes who fought in the 
same cause at Marathon and Platssa." What sublime art 
was vequired toasrive, by just degrees, at thb extraordinaiy 
sentim^it, which, in. any other light dum the inimitable 
blaze of eloquence with which it was surrounded^ would s^9- 
peav akogetfaeT' excessive and gigantic. 

The orator not only justified Ctesipheii and himsdf, but 
prooumd. the banishment of his adversary, as tibe author of a 
malignant and calummous accusation. Honourable as this 
iviumpkwas, Demosthenes derived more soUd g^ory front 
the generous, tseatment of his vanquished rival. Befoitt 
.Ascmnea set sail, he^arried to him a purse of money, which 
he kindly compelled him to accept ; a generosity which 
mad* the bamshed man aSectingfy observe^ *^ How. deeply 
must I regret the loss of a country, in which enemies are 
move generoua thanfrimids elsewhere !" iEschinea retired to 
the kle of Rhodes, and instituted a school of: eloquence, 
whick-iloH^ishfd several centuries. 

DesMMthenes survived Alexander. But this illustrious 
AAenian patriot fell a. prey to the suspicious policy of Anti;- 
palsr. At the desire of that prince^ he was banished Adiens, 
)Uid, beipg pursued by Macedcmian assassins, he ended his 
fifebypcMson.* 



^ See tlw Onit* de Oopob. Uiroughputi 
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JP^m the period of Ahxmdtt^ brifliant mccesa tSUUs 
death, Greece enjoyed above e%ht years an unaand Aogtet of 
tranquHlity end happiness. The mispicioas and seTere tem- 
per of Antipater was restrained by the coaunanda of hia 
master, who, providMl the aevend repuUici sent him their 
nppmnted contingents of men to reinforce his armies, waa 
unwiHing to eicact from "diem my fiarther weak of. aubmii^ 
aion. Und^ the protection of ^tih indulgent aorereign, to 
the gloty of whose conquests they were associatei^ the 
Greeks stiU preserved the forms, and displayed the ima^ of 
diat free cdnatitutioii of governmenl, whose spirit hod aniw 
mated their ancestors. 

Deprived indeed of ^ honour, but also ddivered from 
the cares of independent sovereignty, ami undifturi»ed by 
those continual and often bloody <fiflsen(SonB, which deform 
tite-annsds of their tumultuous liberty, the Greeks indulged 
titeir natural propensity to the social embdiUshments of life, 
a propensity by which diey wire distin^ished aiaKive aH 
otiier nations of antifquity. Their immmeraUe shows, festi* 
vals, and dramatic entertainments^ were exhibited w^ more 
pomp that at any former period. The ncbools of philoso* 
fUktts and rhetoricitos were frequented by all deacriptioos of 
men. Pamting and statuary were cultivated wtdx equal an- 
dourand success. Many improvements were made, in the 
aciaKes, and the Greeka, and the Athenians in particular^ 
stiU rtvaUed the taste and genius, though not Ae Sfarit and 
Virtue, of their ancestors.. Tet,«ven in this degenerate state, 
when patrio^m and true Vahmr were extinct, and those van^ 
quished republicans had neither fiberdes to lose, nor country 
to defend, their martial honours were revived and lirigliten- 
ed by an association with the renown of their conqueror. 
Under Alexander, their exploits, though directed to very 
idifferent purposes, equalled, perhaps excelled, the boasted 
(tophies of Mtfathon and Pktsfea. By a singidarity peculiar 
tb their rojrtune, the sera of their political disgrace coineidea 
with the most splendid period of their military glory. Alex* 
ander was himself a Xireek ; his kingdom had been founded 
by a Grecian cokmy ; and^ to revenge the wrongs of his na« 
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tion, he undertook and accomplished the most extraofdinaiy 
enterprises recorded in the history of the world. 

By views of policy, rather than the madness of ambition, 
Alexander was carried to the rugged banks of the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes. The fierce nations of tiiose inhospitable re- 
gions, had, in ancient times, repeatedly overrun the more 
wealthy, and more civilized provinces of Asia. Without 
diflPusing tiuough the Scythian phuns the terrors of his name^ 
the conqueror would not have securely enjoyed the splen- 
dour of Sttsa and Babylon ; nor, without the assistance of 
numerous and warlike levies, raised in tiiose baibarous coun- 
tries, could he have prudentiy undertaken his Indian expedi- 
tion. For this remote and dangerous enterprize he prepared 
early in the spring ; Amyntas being appointed governor of 
Bactria, and entrusted with a sufficient force to overawe the 
surrounding provinces. 

With the remainder of his forces, Alexander hastened 
southwards, and in ten days march traversed the Paromisus, 
a link of that immense chain of mountains, reaching from tiie 
coast of Cilicia to the sea of China* 

The rugged nature of the country was not the only diffi- 
culty witii which the Macedonians had to struggle. The 
norti&em regions of India were inhabited, in ancient, as they 
are still in modem times, by men of superior strengtii and 
courage ; and the vigorous resistance made by the natives of 
those parts, rendered it as difficult for Alexander to penetrate 
into the Indian peninsula by land, as it has always been found 
easy by the maritime powers of Europe to invade and sub- 
due the unwarlike inhabitants of its coasts. 

This experienced leader seems to have conducted his army 
by the route of Candahar, well known to the caravans of 
Agra and Ispahan. After many severe conflicts, Alexander 
subdued the Aspii, Th3rr2ei, Arasaci, and Asaceni ; scoured 
the banks of the Choas and Cophenes ; expelled the barbari- 
ans from their fastnesses; and drove them towards the north- 
em mountains, which supply tiie sources of the Oxus and the 
Indus. 

Near the western marg^ of die latter, one place, defend- 
ed by tiie Baziri, still defied his assaults. This place, called 
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by the Greeks Aomos, afforded refuge not ddy to the Ba- 
ziri, but to the most warlike of their neighbours, after their 
other strong holds had surrendered. It was admirably adap- 
ted to the purpose of a long and vigorous defence. Alemi* 
der, with his usual diligence, raised a motmt, erected hiseii» 
gines, and prepared to annoy the enemy. But, beCdre he had 
an opportunity to employ the resources of his genius, by 
which he had taken places still stronger than Aomos, the 
garrison sent a herald, under ^^tence of surrendering on 
terms, but in reality with a view to spin out the negociadon 
during the whole day, and in the night to effect their eacqie. 
Alexander, who suspected this intention, met their art widi 
similar address. Patiently waiting till the Indians de- 
scended the mountain, he took possession of the strong hold 
which tiiey had abandoned, having previously posted a pro^ 
per detachment to intercept the fugitives and punish their 
perfidy. 

The Macedonians proceeded southward from Aomos, in- 
to the country between the Cophenes and the Indus. On the 
eastern bank of the latter, Alexander received the submission 
of the neighbouring princes. Of these, Taxiles, who w:as the 
most considerable, brought, besides other valuable presents, 
the assistance of seven thousand Indian horse, and surren- 
dered his capital Truxila, the most wealthy and populous city 
between the Indus and Hydaspes. But the king, who never 
adlowed himself to be outdone in generosity, restored and 
augmented the dominions of Taxiles. 

It was about the summer solstice when Alexander reached 
the Hydaspes, and consequently the waters of the rivers 
were swollen at that season by the melted snow which* de- 
scends in torrents from Paropamissus^ as well as by the peri- 
odical rains. Trusting to this circumstance, Poms, a pow- 
erful and warlike prince, had encamped on the opposite bank 
of the Hydaspes with thirty thousand foot, four thousand 
horse, three hundred armed chariots, and two hundred ele- 
phants. Alexander found it impossible to practise upon this 
prince as he had done upon others, and to pass the river in 
view of sp numerous an army. He therefore collected pro- 
visions, and pretended tiiat he intended to remain in his pre- 
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M»t poaUioii «inlil «be water IB die rivtr ■hoiild deo^mse j b^ 
PoruB was not to be duped by this arti&oe. 

Hie kii^ therefore, alanned the eBemy for vMaiy mghts 
woooemvdyf until he |Mrcetved that Porus considered it as 
only a Saat to harass his troops, and no iMger drew out hb 
forces as usual. This false security of the Indian king «na» 
bled Alexander to accomplish his purpose. 

As soon as it was known diat Alexander'^ troops were 
passuig the river, the Indian kii^ immediately dispatched 
Jus son with two thousand horse and one hundred and twenty 
armed chariots to oppose the landing of Aa Maeedomms. 
These troops, however, came loo late to defend the bank, 
and being attacked by the forces of Alexander, were speedily 
broken and put to flight. Their leader and four hundred 
horsemen were slain^ Mid most of the chariots taken« 

The discomfiture of these troops deeply afflicted Porus ; 
but his own immediate danger would not admit of much re- 
flection* A bloody battle took place between the two armies. 
Porus behaved with the greatest intrepidity and the most exp 
ceUent conduct. He gave his orders and directed every 
thing as long as his forces could resist the enemy ; even after 
they were broken he rallied them in di£Ferent parties, and 
continued the fight until every corps of Indians was put to 
the route. The pursuit was peculi^ly destructive. The un- 
fortunate Porus lost both his sons, all his captains, twenty 
thousand foot, and three thousand horse« The elephants, 
spent with fatigue, were slsun or taken ; even the armed cha- 
riots were hacked in pieces, having proved less formidable in 
reality dian appearance ; could we believe that litde more than 
three hundred men perished on the side of Alexander. 

The Indian king behaved with great gallantry in the en- 
^gement, and was the last to leave the field. His flight be- 
ing retarded by bis wounds, he was overtaken by Taxiles, 
whom Alexander entrusted with the care of seising him 
alive. But Porus, perceiving the approach of a man who 
was his ancient and inveterate enemy, turned his ele|AaBt 
and prepared to renew the combat. Alexander then dis- 
patched to him Merv^, an Indian of distinction, who, he u»> 
derstood, had formerly lived with Porus in baUts of fiiendp- 



shipu ]fy dw etttreaties of Merr6, Ae hagb-minded priace^ 
spent with thirst and fabguc, was fiaafiy parsuaded to Buro^ 
caider ; smd, being^ vefreshed with drink and npoae, was 
conducted to the presence of the conqueror. AHeacandec ad^ 
mired his stature (foe he was above seven feet high) and 
iho majesty of his person ; but he admired atitt move 
Bis courage and magnanimity. Harping adud in what 
he CDuU oblige him I Porus answ^^, ^ By acting like s 
king." "^ That," said Alexander, with a amde, ^ I should 
do for my own sake ; but, what shall I do for youra ?" Vom 
roa replied, ^ All my wishes are contained in that one re* 
quest/' None ever admired virtue more than Alexander. 
Struck with the firmness of Porus, he declared him reinstated 
on hb throne ; acknowledged him for his ally and fais friend ; 
and, having soon afterwards received the submissioa of the 
Glaustt, who possessed thirty*seven cities on his. eastern 
frcmlaer, the least of which contained five thousand inhabi-« 
tants, he added this populous province to the dominions oi 
Itta new confederate. Before he left the Hydaspcs, Alexan* 
der founded two cities Nicsea and Bucephalia^ die. fimneix 
was so odled, to commemcnate the victory gained near die: 
place where it stood ; the latter, situate on the opposite bank, 
was named in honour of his horse Bucephalus. 

In promoting the success of Alexander, the fame of hiv 
generosity cons{nred with the power of his arms. Without: 
encountering any memorable resistance, he reduced the do* 
minions of smother prince named Porus, and the valuable 
country between the Acesines and the Hydraortes, In ef» 
fiscting this conquest, the obstacles of nature were the princi- 
pal, or radi^ the only enemies with whom he had to contend.. 
The river Acesines is deep and rapid ; numy parts of its 
channel are filled with large and sharp rocks, which occasion 
loud and foaming billows, mixed with boiling eddies and 
whiripools, equally formidable, and still more dangerous. Of 
the Macedonians^ who attempted to pass in boats, msmy drove, 
agsunst the rocks and perished ; but such as employed hides,, 
reached the opponte shore in safety. On the eastern bank- 
of the Hydraortes, Alexander learned that die Cathsei, Malli,. 
and odier independent Indian tribes^ prepared to resist hb. 
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progresft. They had encamped on the side of the hiQ ; andl 
ktttead of a breastwork, had fortified themselves with a trl-' 
pie row of carriages. Alexander advanced with his cavalry; 
the Indians, mounting their carriages, poured forth a shower 
of missile weapons. Alexander, perceiving the cavalry un- 
fit for such an attack, immediately demounted, and cchi-/ 
ducted a battalion of foot against the enemy . The lines were 
attacked where weakest ; some passages were opened ; the 
Macedonians rushed in, and the Indians fled in precipitation 
to Sangala. 

The walls of that place were too extensive to be complete- 
ly invested. On one side, the town was skirted by a lake, 
long and broad, but not deep. Alexander invested the great- 
est part of the town with a rampart and a ditch, and prepar- 
ed to advance his engines to batter the walls, when he was 
informed by some deserters, that the enemy resolved that very 
night to steal, if possible, through the lake ; if not, to force 
their way with their whole strength. They made the attempt, 
but failed, after leaving five hundred men on the place- 
Meanwhile, Poms, Alexander's principal ally in those parts, 
arrived in the camp with five thousand Indians, and a consi- 
derable number of elephants. Encouraged by this reinforce- 
ment, the Macedonians prepared to terminate the siege. The 
engines were got ready ; the wall, built of brick, was under- 
mined ; the scaling ladders were fixed ; several breaches were 
made ; and the town was taken by assault. Seventeen thou- 
sand Indians are said to have perished in the sack of Sanga- 
la ; above seventy thousand were taken prisoners ; Sang^a 
was razed ; its confederates submitted^or fled. Above a hun- 
dred Macedonians fell in the siege or assault ; twelve hun- 
dred were wounded. 

The persevering intrepidity of Alexander thus rendered 
him master of the valuable country now called the Punjab, 
w;atered by the five great streams whose confluence forms 
the Indus. The banks of the Hyphalis, the most eastern of 
these rivers which he actually intended to cross, were adorn- 
ed by twelve Macedonian altars, equal in height, and exceed- 
ing in bulk, the greatest towers in that country. These monu- 
ments marked the extremity of Alexander's empire, an em- 
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pite tlius Hmifecl, not hy ^ diffieiilties of tte countrjr, oriiie 
Dppostfton of enemies, but by the immoveable and tmsoiimoiift 
resolution of his European troops. 

' Invincible by his eneones, Alearander submitted to his 
friends, at whose desire he set bouifds to his trophies in the 
^st. But his restless curiosity prepare new toite and dan- 
get^ for the army and himself. Having returned te the cities 
Nicasa and Bucephalia, he divided his forces, for th^ sake of 
exploring more carefully the unknown regions of India. Two 
divisions, respectively commanded by Craterus and Hephaes- 
tion, had orders to march southward along the opposite banks 
of the Hydaspes. Philip, to whom he had committed the 
government of the provinces adjacent to Bactria, was recsA- 
ed, and ^he whole Macedonian conquests in India, including 
seven nations, and above two thousand cities, were subjected 
to the dominion of Porus. Meanwhile the loiiians, Cypri- 
ans, Phoenicians, and other maritime nations who follow- 
ed the standard of Alexander, industriously built or collect- 
ed above two diousand vessels; for sailing down the Hydas- 
pes to its junction with the Indus, and thence along that ma- 
jestic stream to the Indian ocean. On board this fleet the king 
embarked in person with the third di'^ision of his forces.— 
His navigation employed several months, being frequendy 
retarded by hostilities with the natives, particularly the war- 
like tribes of the Malli. These barbarians were driven from 
the open country ; their cities were successively besieged aiid 
taken ;' but at the storm of their capital, a scene was transact- 
ed, which would have indicated madness hi any other gene- 
ral, and which betrayed temerity even in Alexander. 

When their streets were filled with the enemy, the Mafli 
took refuge in their citadel. This fortress was defended by a 
thick wall, which was extremely lofty without, but inwards 
of an inconsiderable height. Alexander commanded the sca-^ 
ling ladders to be applied, but this service being performed 
more tardily than usual, the king snatched a ladder from one 
who carried it, and, having fastened it to the wall, mounted 
with rapidity, in defiance of the enemy's weapons. The Ma- 
cedonians, alarmed by the danger of their general, followed 
in such numbers, that the ladder broke as Alexander reached 
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llw samflnitk The «Hae accident happened to oAer JMbElci#» 
which were haetily applied, and injudicioualy crowded. F^r 
aome moments, the king thus remained alone on the wall^ 
expoaed to diick iroUiea of hostile darts from the adjacei^t 
towers. His resolution was more than daring. At €>ne bouiid 
be sprung into the place, and, posting himself at the wall, elew 
the chief of die MaHi, and three others who ventured to ma- 
aai^ him. Meanwhile, Abreas, Leonnatus, and Peuceatea, 
the only Macedonians who had got safe to the top of the 
waU, imitated the example of Alexander. Abreas was wound- 
ed and Hell ; his companions, regardless of their own safeQTf 
defended the Ung^ whose breast bad been pierced with an ar- 
row* They were soon cpvered with wounds, and Alexander 
seemed ready to espijre. By this time, the Macedonians had 
hurst through the gates of the place, ^rheir first concern waa 
to carry off the king, the second to revenge lus death, for 
they believed the wound to be mortal, as breath issued forth 
widt his blood. Some report, that the weapon was extracted 
by Critodemus, of Cos ; others, that no surgeon being fiear, 
Perdiccas opened the wound with his sword, by Alexander's 
command. The great effusion of blood threatened his imme- 
diate dissolution ; but a seasonable fainting fit,8U8pen<&ngthe 
eiteulation, stopped the discharge of blood, and saved his 
life. 

Having performed his intended voyage to the ocean, Alex* 
Mder determined to proceed towards Persepolis, through 
the barren solitudes of Gedrosia. This arduous design was 
prompted by the necessity of supplying with water the first 
European fleet which navigated the Indian sea^ explored the 
Persian gulph, and examined the mouths of the Euphrates 
and 'the Tigris. This impcMtant voyage was performed, and 
afterwards related, by Nearchus. In discovering the sea and 
the land, the fleet and army of Alexander mutually assbted 
each other. By the example of the king both were taught 
to despise toil and danger. On foot, and encumbered with 
his armour, he traversed the tempestuous sands of the Per- 
sian coast, sharing the hunger, thirst, and fatigue of die 
meanest soMier s nor was it till i^ter a march of two months, 



^- tAteragairiifd by unexampled haYdditps^ that ite atiuf 
fi enHerged into the cultivftced province of Catmaaia* 
^ In this couiitry^ Alex^mder waB met by a diviuoa of hh 

1 forces, which he had sent, nndei* the cooimand of Crateni% 
ij| fhrongh the temtortes of tiie Arii and Drangs. Stasanor 
i' and PhratapiierneS) gov^tvors of those warlike nations, and 
1^ of the mor^ northern provinces of Parthia and Hyrcanm^ 
a tMTought a seasonable supply of camels, and other beasts of 
^ burden, to rdie ve the exigencies ci an anny enfeebled by dis- 
^ ^ase, and exhausted by fiitigue. The waste of men occasioit- 
ed by this destructive expedition was repaired by At avrivd 
^f numerous battalions ftom Media. Cleander and Sitalus, 
the commanders of those forces, were accused by the Medat 
of despoiling their temples, and committing odier detestable 
deeds of avarice and cruelty. Their own soldiers coafimselt 
die accusation ; and their crimes wet-e punished with deadi* 
This prompt justice gave immediate satisfaction, and served 
as a salutary example in future ; for, of a& die rales of gov* 
emtnent prac^sed by this Ulustriotts conquercH*, none had a 
stronger tendency to cot^ite his audiority^ than his vigi- 
lance to restrain the rapacity of his Uentenanta, and to deilNid 
his subjects from oppression. 

Encouraged by die long absence of their mast^, Hal^UB, 
Orsines, and Abulites, who were respectively governors ^ 
fiabykm, Persepolis, and Susa, began to act as independent 
princes, rathar than accountable ministers. In su^h emef- 
gencies, Alexander knew by experience the advantage^ erf" 
celeriQr, He therefore divided his army. The gl^attr pait 
of die heavy-anned troops were entrusted to Hephsestion, 
with orders to proceed along the sea coast, and to attend the 
motions of die fteet commanded by Nearchus; Widi • the 
remainder, the king hastened to Pasargads^. Orsines was 
■convicted of many enormous crimes, which were punished 
with as enormous severity. Biaiyaxes, a Mede, who had as- 
sumed the royal tiara, suffered death ; his numerous adhe- 
rents shared die same isite. The' return of Alexander from 
the east proved fiital to Abulites and his son Oxathres, who, 
during the* absence of their master, had cruelly oppressed tile 
wealdiy province of Susiana, and parttculfurly the i]ihdMtanta 
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of tbe c^itil* Harpaliis, whose Gondiict at Babylon had 
been no less flagitious, escaped with his treasures to Athens: 
the avarice of the A^nians engaged them to receive this 
wealthy furtive ; but their fears forbade them to harbour 
the enemy of Alexander. By a decree of die people, he was- 
n|ielled from Attica ; and this traitor seems himsdf to have 
been soon afterwaids treacherously slain^. The brave Pea- 
CMtas, who had saved Alexander's U£b at the assault <tf the 
Mallian fortress, was promoted to the government of Perm. 
In thb important command, he proved bis wisdom to be 
equal to his valour. 

. In the central provinces of bis empire, which, from time 
immemorial, had been the seat of Asiatic pomp and luxury, 
Alexander spent the last, and not the least glorious year of 
his reign. The world was silent in his presence, and his only 
remaining care was to improve- and consdidate his conquests. 
■•Foe these important purposes, he carefully examined t^e 
course of the Eukeus^ the Tigris, and the Euphrates ; and 
the indefatigaUe industry of his troops was judiciously em* 
ployed in removing the weirs, or dams, by which the timid 
ignorance of the Assyrian and Persian kings, obstructed the 
navigation of those great rivers. The hmbours were re- 
paired ; arsenals were constructed ; and a basoni was formed 
at Babylon sufficient to contain a thousand galleys. By these 
and similar improvements, he expected to facilitate internal 
intercourse among his central provmces, ^while, by opemng 
neyr channds of.cominunication,.he hc^ed to unite the weal- 
thy cQtimlries of Egypt and the east, with the most remote 
rej^ns of the earth. His ships were sent to explore the 
Persian and Arabian gulphs. Archias brought him such ac^ 
CQunts of the former, that he determined to plant its shores 
wi^ Grecian colonies. 

From war, the mother of arts, Alexander learned to- im- 
prove the benefits of peace. While preparations were making 
for more distant expeditions, he sailed down the Euphrates ; 
oprefully examined the nature of the soil ; and, having dis- 
covered near the inosculation of the Euphrates and Pallaco- 
pas a hard and rocky bottom, he commanded a canal to be 
cut there, which served to moderate the inundaticHis at one 
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seasoD, without too much draining the waters ^ anot}^r« 
Having performed this essential service to Assyria, he foU* 
lowed the course of the Pattacopas, and surveyed the lakes 
and marshes which guard the Arabian frontiers. In the 
neighbourhood of his new canal, he observed a convenient 
situation for a city, which being built and fortified, was peo- 
pled with those superannuated Greeks, who seemed no longer 
capable of military service, and with such others of their 
countrymen as thought proper to settle in this fertile, though 
remote country. 

Alexander thus traversed the populous provinces of the 
East, and successively visited the imperial cities of Persepo- 
lis, Susa, Ecbatana, and Babylon. These places, and others 
of inferior note, were adorned with signal marks of his taste,* 
and respectively distinguished by transactions which disco- 
ver the boldest, yet most enlightened views of polipy. The 
important design of uniting by laws and manners the subjects 
of his extensive monarchy was ever present to his mind. For 
this purpose, he took care to incorporate in his barbarian 
armies the Greeks and Macedonians. In each division of 
sixteen, he joined four Europeans to twelve Asiatics. In the 
Macedonian squadrons and battalions, he intermitted, on the 
other hahd, such of the barbarians as were mo^t distinguish- 
ed by their strength, their activity, and their merit. Soon af- 
ter die batde of Arbela, he had given orders to raise new 
levies in the conquered provinces. The barbarian youth de- 
lighted in the Grecian exercise and discipline, and rejoiced 
at being associated to the glory of their victors. On the 
banks of the Tigits, Alexander was joined by a powerful 
body of those recruits, whose improvements in aits and arms 
fully answered his expectations, and justly rewarded his fore- 
sight. The arrival of such numerous auxiliaries enabled him 
to discharge at Opis, a city on the Tigris, such Greeks and 
Macedonians as were tired of the service, worn out with age, 
or enfeebled by success. He dismissed those respectable 
veterans loaded widi wealth and honours. 

At Susa, Alexander learned that his soldiers, indulging the 
e^itravagance too natural to dieir profession, had contracted 
immense debtd, which they had neither aUlity nor inclina- 
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tioQ to piqr* Upon this mtcUigence, he issued ofders Chlit 
each auui should give an eaEact account of what he owed, wiA 
the names of bis crdbtors, declaring that he was determined 
to satisfy tfcem at his own expense. The troops suspected 
$m intention meifriy to discover their characters, and to leam 
their economy or profusion. At first, therefore, many de* 
aied, and all diminished their dd)ts« But Alexander issued 
• second declara^oo,^ That it became not a prince to ddeeive 
k» people, nor a peeple to suppose their prince capriile of 
deceit." Faithful lists were immediately presented^ and die 
whole debts discharged, to the amount, it is said, of four mil- 
lions steriing. 

A tnmsaction of a different kind discovers the same spirit", 
and equally endeared Alexander to his Asiatic subjects. In 
the royal palace of Susa, he publicly espoused Barcine, the 
daughter of Darius ; and bestowed her sister Drjrpetis on bis 
friend Hephsstion, saying, that he wished their chfldren to 
be kinsmen. By the advice of thdr master, Percficcas, Seleu- 
eus^ Ptolemy, and other generals, intermarried widi the most 
iHustrious of the vanquished barbarians. The soldiers wer^ 
tencouraged by jnvsents, and by the h^ie of royal favour^ to 
Ibllow the example of dieir leado-s, and it appears that abwre 
ten thousand Greeks and Macedonians married Asiatic wo^ 
men. 

* In all the cities which he visited, Alexander was careful to 
celebrate the musical and gymnastic games, those dUstinguish** 
ing fruits of Grecian culture, which being adopted to gratify 
the senses, as well as to please the fancy, were behdd wi& 
delight by the most ignorant barbarians. Alexander also deter> 
mined to introduce and diffuse the amusements of the theatre, 
i^or this purpose, above three thousand players and musiciana, 
collected from all parts of Greece, assembled in Ecbaiana, 
the capital of Media, which was chosen for die scene of 
those theatrical exhibitions. , But the sickness and deatii of 
Hephaestiott changed this magnificent spectacle into melan* 
choly obsequies. In the moment of his triumph, the king 
was deprived of his dearest friend. This irreparable loss he 
£elt and expressed with an affectionate aidour congenial to 
his character. During tin^e^ days and nights after the death 



of HtfpliRitiim^ Aleitasder wither dunged bis appiad .nor 
t^led food, A pubUc moarau^ waa etwenred thrai^^iQiit 
the entire ; f uaond games were celebrated in llie great citiea i 
and the lofty genius of Staaicrates erected ait Ecbatana a niDt 
nimient worthy of Aiiti^ wham the obaequioua oracle of Aaa- 
mon declared deserving ctf heroic worshsp. 

To moderate and divert his sorrow, Alexander undertook 
wa ^q^ditioa in person. The Cossseana^ a fierce and im» 
traciaUe nsrtion, inhabked the southern frontier of Media. 
Secure amidst their rocks and fastnesses, they had ever de» 
fied the arms of the Fenians ; and the degenerate successors 
of Cyrus had judged it more prudent to purchase their 
friendship, than to repel their hoatilky . In their anmial jour- 
ney from Babylon to Ecbatana, the pride of these mi^;nifi»' 
CNit but pusilanimoua princes condescended to. bestow ptt^ 
aenta on the Cossaeans, that thoy might procure an undis^ 
turbed pasaage for themselves and iheir train. This impdi^ 
lie. meanness only increued the audacity of the xnountaineers^ 
who often ravaged the Soaian plains, aiui often retired to their 
faatneaaes, loaded with the richest i^ioila of Media. Alex* 
ander was not of a temper patiently to endtm^ the repetition of 
aiich indignities* In forty daya he attadced, defeated, and to* 
taUy subdoed thia rapacioua^and waiiike Uibe^ Ibt Coaavi^ 
ans were driven itom their last retreats, and compelled to 
surrender their territory. After obtaining sufficient pledges 
of their fidelity, the conqueror allowed them to ransom thc»r 
prisoners, and, at his departure from.their country, took care 
ta erect auch fortresses as seemed necewary for bridling in 
friCure the dangeroi;£s fury of this headstrong people. 

In retinning from dtis successful expedition, towards the 
banks of the Euphrates, Alexander was met by ambassadors 
from Carthage, 'Spain, and Italy, as weU as from many in^ 
land connuies of Asia and Africa. It was then, that he ap;* 
peared master of the world, both to his followers and to him* 
self ; and, as iJF the known parts of it had been inscAcient to 
satisfy his ambition, he gave orders to cut timber in theHyr* 
canian forest, with a design to build ships and explore the 
undiscovered ahcnres of the Caspian and Arabian, seas. But 
neither these lofty designs, nor. die g^ory of war, nor the 
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pomp of royrity, cookl ajipease hb grief £»: the losa pf He- 
phffstto*. The death of his beloved friend is said^ by Anrlr 
an, to have hastened his own. It certainly tinj^ed his cbvraCi- 
ierVith a deep melancholy. 

He who had so (rften employed st^nttitk^ as an instm- 
ment of policy, began himself to fall a prey to that miserable 
passion. Apollodorus, a citizen of Amphipolis, who had 
been intrusted with the government of Babylon, practised 
with his brother Pythagoras, a . diviner. The latter, ambo- 
tious to promote the greatness o{ his family, pretended to 
perceive in the victims evident marks of divine dbpleasure 
against the king, should he enter the gates of Babylon. Not* 
withstanding this menace, Alexander, after reducing the 
Cosssans, approached towards "that city widt his army. £fe 
was met by a long train of Chaldaean priests, who cocgun^ 
him to el^nge his resolution, because tl^y had received an 
oracle from Belus, declaring that the journey thither would 
prove fatal. The interest of the Chaldaeans conspicfd with tbe 
views of Apollodorus. The temple orBelua, »tuate in tbe 
heart of. Babylon, had been very richly endowed by the A»- 
ayrian kings. But the produce of the consecrated ground, 
instead of being applied to its orig^l destination, had, ever 
aioce the impious reig[n of Xerses, been appropriated to their 
own use by the Chaldean priests. Alexander intended to 
refiorm this abuse ; he discerned their interested motives, aad 
answered them by a verse of Euripides, ^^ He's the best pro- 
fAiet that conjectures best." 

During his short stay at Babylon, his mind was disturbed 
by superstitious fears, awakened by the intrigues of Apollo- 
dorus, or the artifices of the Chaldeans ; btit they seem to 
have been diverted by the voyage down the Euphrates, and 
by directing the improvements in the canal of Pallacopaa. 
Having resumed his courage, he' ventured to retnm to Ba- 
bylon, gave audiaice to some Grecian ambassadors, who 
presented him with golden crowns from the submissive flat- 
tery of .their several republics ; and, having reviewed his 
troops and g^alleys, prepared the execute the enterprizes which 
he had so long meditated. But his designs and his life were 
now drawing to a close. Whether to conquer his mehua- 
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410I7, ot to tpupiph in »he victory vhich be bud rfrcady 
g^H/ed over it, he indulged withpiit ngl^ratipn iq that bw 
^iieliftg, md festivity, to wUich, after tbe f^VlgVi^s of war, he 
bad ofteii shewn himself too mupb ad4i<^d. A fever, oc* 
ci^ipned, or a! l^ast increased by an e»:es9ive al^u^ of wip^t 
pmt a period to hi? life in ^e thirty-third year pf bj« ag?, 
indd in tbe thirtCj^nth pf his reig^i. During his illness be 
9poke but little, and that only cpncemnig his intended exp(|- 
dition. The temples were crowded by his friends ; the gen^- 
ra)# wait^ in tbe haU ; the soldiier9 surrounded the gatiss. 
Such wa^ the gnef of mgny, find |he respectful admiration of 
^, that none yentnred to annonnce to him bi9 approaching 
di9Sf?Jutipn i none ventured to demand his .la9t orders. When 
nil hopes. of recovery had vanished, bipfavpurit» troops were 
^dmjitted to behpld him* Ih W98 9peechle3s, but bad stiU 
strength to stretch fortb bi^ b^nd. '^^■ 

Akxander was of a low statnr^f 9nd somewhat deformed, 
t>u]t the a^vity and ekvation of hU mind animated and en^ 
upbl^ his fr^me* By a Ufe^f continual labour, and by an 
^nrly 9nd babitua} pr^ptic^ of the gymnastic exercises, he 
bud haisj^ened bif body ^g^nst the impressipns of cold and 
4ieat, hmger and tbirjst, and prepared his robuat constitution 
for bearing such exertions of strisngth and activity, aa hav^ 
lippeared incredible tp the undisciplined softness of modem 
time9. His superior sj^ill in war gave uninterrupted auccesa 
tp bi9 arms, and bis, natural humanity, enlightened by the 
philP9Pphy of Qreece, taught him to improve hia ccmqueata 
to the best inter^ts of mankind. In bis extensive dond^. 
nions, he built or founded npt Jesa than aeventy citifsa, thn 
situation of which, being chosen with consiunmate wisdom, 
tended to facilitate communication, to promol£|$coiBmerce, 
nnd to diffuse civility through the greatest nations of ths 
earth. It may be 9uspected, indeed, that he mistook iha 
extent of human power, when, in the course of one reign, he 
undertook to change the face of the wcH'ld ; and that he mia* 
calculated the stubbornness of ignorance and the force of 
habit, when he attempted to enlighten barbarism, to soften 
servitude, and to transplant the improvements of Greece 
into an African and Asiatic soil, where they have never 
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been seen to flourish. Whoever seriously considers what he 
actually performed before his thirty-third y^ar, will be cau- 
tious of determining what he might have accomplished, had 
he reached the ordinary term of human life. His resources 
• were peculiar to himself; and such views, as well as actiondj^ 
became him, as would have become none besides. He seems 
to have been given to the worl^ by a peculiar dispensation 
of Providence, being a man like to none, other of the human 
kind. 

From the part which his father Philip and himself acted 
in the affairs of Greece, his history has been transmitted 
through the impure channels of exaggerated flattery or ma- 
lignant envy. linpartial posterity acknowledges, that seve- 
nd of Alexander's actions were highly culpable, yet declares 
that his faults were few in number, and residted from his 
situation", i^ther than from his character. 

•From the first years of his reign he experienced th^crimes 
of disaffection and treachery, which multiplied a^d became 
more dangerous with the exte^ of his dominions, and the 
difficulty to govern them. Several of his lieutenants early 
aspired at independence ; then formed conspiracieft^gainst 
the life of their master. The first criminals werWreated 
with a lenity becoming the generous spirit of Alexander. 
But when the Macedonian youths, who guarded the royal ' 
pavilion, prepared to murder their sovereign, he found it 
necessary to depart from his lenient system, and to hold with 
a firmer hatld the reins of government. With his friends, 
^^e maintained an equal intercourse of visits and entertain- 
' ments, indulged a liberal flow of unguardecl conversation, 
and often in the excessive use of wine. 

On sucK. occasions, his companions enjoyed and abused 
the indecent familiarity to which they had been accustomed, 
but which the femper of Alexander, corrupted by prosperity 
and flattery, was no longer able to endure. A scene of 
drunken debauchery proved fatal to Clitus, who, embolden- 
ed by wine, daringly insulted his prince, vilified his noblest 
actions, and derided his pretensions to divinity. The king, 
being likewise intoxicated, was no longer master of himself, 
•when Clitus, who had been once carried from his presence, 
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returned a second time to the charge, and behaved mor^ in- 
solently than before. In an unhappy nioment, Alexander 
thrust a spear into the breast of his friend, but, instantly re- 
penting his fury, would have destroyed himself by the same 
|M¥eapon, had he not been prevented by his attendants. The 
bitterness of his repentance, and the pungency of his remorse, 
rendered his life burden|Dme, and his actions inconsistent. 
At times he astfUmed the rersian dress and ornaments, dis- 
played the pomp of oriental ckspotism, employed, and often 
preferred the j^arbarians, and, in several passages of his 
- reign, this successful, but unhappy conqueror, appears to 
have been beset with flatterers ; surrounded b3ier conspirators ; 
adored by the passive submission of his pastern subjects ; 
and insulted by the* licentious petulance of the Greeks and 
Macedonians. * "^ 

The indignation or jealousy^f the latter tinged the fairest 
of his actions with dark and odious colours. About a ]|f ar 
before his death, a scene was transacted at Opis, on the Ti- 
gris, which shews the diflicult)!^ of his situation, and the 
magnanimity by which he overcame them. Having assem- 
bled the Macedonian troops, tilhc declared toBJrem his plea- 
sure, that such as felt themelves unable to undergo the fa- 
tigues of war, should be honourably discharged from the ser- 
vice, and safely conducted to their .-respective provinces. ^ 
This proposal, which ought to have been accepted with gra- 
titude, was heard with disgust. The soldiers reflected that 
the army had recently been increased by an . accession of 
thirty thousand barbarians ; and they inferred, that Alexan- 
der no longer cared for the service of his veterans. ,Tbe " 
spirit of sedition seized the camp.; the Macedonians una- 
nimously demanded their discharge ; some addid|, with 
scoffs, ^^ That he had no farther use for them ; his father 
Ammon could fi^t his battles." At these |ip*ds "me king 
sprang from the rostrum on which he stood, and command- 
ed the most audacious to be seized by his targeteers, and 
' conducted to immediate execution. This prompt severity 
appeased the rising tumult. The soldiers remained motion-^ 
less and silent, doubtful or terrified. Alexander again mount- 
ed the rostrum, ana spoke as follows : ^^ It is not my desigp. 
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Maeedotik^tt, to chftnge yduT^reidlutlott. Rftt^i^ft hMM 
l^hhobt hindrauee from me. jltit, before kttittg tfie t^at^^ 
fitftt leitfn to krio# yotr king asd ]^o>iii*8elve8. My faihef 
PhiUp found ycPOy at his ttnrtval in Macedott, miserable And 
hopeless fugitlte»9 covered with skins of shee|^, ffcedin^i^ 
^Uhoag the mannt^im some wretched herds, which ytm had 
neither strength ^r courage to d^nd against the Thraeians, 
Illyrians, Md Tri^AlU. Having repelled the fanragers of yow 
eottntry, he bfought you froiy the moontahw to the phms^ 
lind taught yofi to confide^ noC in your fastnesses, bilt in yoaf 
VSlour. By his wisdom and discipline he traiiaed you f6 art 
alid civility ; Mriehed you with mines of gold ; instructed 
you ih ndvigaiCiofiiMttd commerce ; and rendered you a tertot 
to those notions, at whose names you used to tremble. Need 
I mention his conquests in Upper Thrace, or those still more 
tatttable, id the maritime proieinces of that country i Having 
Opv^^d the gates of Greece, he chastised the Phocians, re-^ 
i, doced the The^salisms, and, while i shared the command, 

defeated aiAd hufubled fhe Athenians and Thebans, to whom 
you had been successivtfty tributaries, subjects, and slaves. 
But my falth^s<j^rendered yotf 4heir masters ; and, having en* 
teted th^ Pelopoimesiiis, and regulated at discretion the af- 
fllifB of thdt peninsula, he was appointed, by universal eon*^ 
fliient, gc^ersd df comhbxed Greece. At my accession to the 
throne, I found a debt of five hundred talents, and scarce 
hitty in the treasury. I contracted a fresh debt of eight 
hundred, and, cofidueting you from Macedon, safely crossed 
the Hellespont, though the Persians still commanded die 
Sea.. By one vietory we igalned Ionia, jEolia, both Phrygias, 
4! mA Lydia. By our coji^ge and activity, the provinces of 

Citlcia %nd Syria, the Strength of Palestine, the antiquity of 
£gypt,j^d the renfowu of Persia, were added to your empire. 
Yours Wvf an^Bactria and Aria, the productions of India, 
the fertility' Of Assyria, the wealf^ of Susa, and the wonders 
of Babylon. You- are generals, princes, satraps. What have 
I reserved fot myself but this purple and diadem, which 
mark my pre-^enrinence in toil and danger ? Where are my 
private treasures? Or why should I colkct them ? Are my 
pleasures expensive ? You know that I fare worse than many 



pt ydarisdves t ^^idl have fai nodiing spiMdl my peiWHi. Let i 
him who datreft eottipaet with me. Let him b»t his breast, 
and I w)U bare liihaie. My h6dy^ the fere paH of my body, 
is eoVeiied wilil hoddufabk woffods from every soft of we»- 
pba. I often watcii diatyoa may enjoy repose i and^ to tea* 
ijfy my ttiiremittitig attention to your happiness, had deter- 
mined to send home the a^d and infirm among yon^ loaded 
With WtM& and honour. But^ since you are s^ desirous to 
leat^e me, go ! Report to your toundymoi that, unmitdial (cf'4 

^the signsd bounty of your king, you entrusted him to die ^. ^i, 

vanqt^shed barbarians. The report,* doubtless, WiU bespedc 
your g^itude and piety." i 

. Having thus spoken, he sprang from the rOstrum, and haa- 
tened to the palace, accompanied only by his guards. Dm'* 
ing two days, none Were admitted to his presence < On the 
third, he called the Persian iioUes of distinction, and distri- ^4 
butekl among Hffph i(he principsd departments of military 
command. He then issued orders that cettaon bodies of tht 
barbarian infantry and cavalry should be called the royal bai* 
talion and royal cohort, and bf such other nances as com- 
viahded greatest respect. Apprised of these innovatiohs, the 
Macedonian!^, who had long remained in confusion before 
tile tribunal, afraid to follow Alexander, and afraid to aUow 
his retiring unattended, flocked around Ihe palaee, and de* 
posited their arms at the gate, humfely requesting to see th^ir 
king, and declaring, that they Would never stir from the place 
lS& their tears had moved hia compassion. Alexander came 
forth, beheld their abasement, and wept. The aSe^tmg sft* 
lence was at length broke by Callines, a man highly esteemed * 

m the cavalry: *^Thy Macedonians, O king! are grieved ^ 

that the Persians alone should be eaUfed thy kindred, and en^ 
tided, as such, to embrace thee. While none of themsdyes are 
allowed to taste that honour." Alexander replied, ** From 

f this moment you are all my kindred." CaUines then step- 
ped forward and embraced him ; and, several others having 
fbllowed the example, they all took up their arms, and re^ 
turned to the camp, with shouts ofjoy and songs. 

To thank Heaven for the happy issue of this transaction, 
Alexander ce][^fKited a solemn sacrifice ; and, after the sa* 
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crifice, gave an entertmnment for the principal of His Eun)^ 
pean and Asiatic subjects. The Macedonians were next to 
his person, the Persians next ; the Macedonians, the Gre» 
cian priests, and Persian magi, joined in common libations, 
invoking perpetual concord, and eternal union of empire, to 
the Macedonians and Persians. Soon afterwards, the inva- 
lids, whose dismission had produced the mutiny, gladly re- 
turned home. Alexander discharged their arrears, allowed 
]l them fuU pay until their arrival in Macedon, and granted 
# .4M; tiatch soldier a gratuity of two hundred pounds sterling. He^^ 

^^ again shed tears at parting with upwards of ten thousancr 

men, jvho had served him in so many glorious campaigns ; 
and ^pointed Craterus, wh<Mn he loved as his own life, tp 
be their conductor. 

Such was the life of this extraordinary man, whose genius 
}^, might have changed and improved the state of the ancient 
world. It seems at first sight to be a ca^^ of regret^-, that 
by neglecting to provide for the succession wriis throne, hAeft 
the field open for those bloody wars among his captains, which 
long desolated the earth. The principles of royal succession 
were iiever accurately ascertained in Macedon, and the camp 
of a conquergir cbuld not be expected to prove a good school 
of moderation or justice^ The first measure adopted by his 
generals, was to set aside the natural "claim of Hercules, bom 
of the daughter of Darius, and to appoint Aridseus, together 
with die fruit of Rox^a's pregnancy, if she brought forth a 
son, to be joint heirs of the monarchy. This whimsical des- 
tination announced litde union or stabiUty. Perdiccas, in 
virtue of possessing the ring or seal of his deceased master, 
assumed the regency : the troops and provinces were divided 
. among An(igonus, Ptolemy, Craterus, and other chiefs, who, 
having been formerly the equab, disdained to remain the 
inferiors of Perdiccas. £ach general trusted in his sword 
for an independent establishment; new troops were rafsed 
and disciplined ; leagues formed and broken ; J^ ^ildren 
and relations of Alexander, who became successively prison* 
ers in different hands, all perished miserably ; nor was there 
any cessation of crimes and calamities, nor any permanent 
settleinent of the provinces, until the battle. of Issus, in Phry* 






gVa, confirmed Ptolemy in the possession of Egypt, and Se- 
leucus in that of Upper Asia. The issue of the same battle 
gave Macedon and Greece to Cassander, and Thrace, with 
several provinces of Lower Asia, to Lysimachus. 

The great kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, which continued 
thenceforward, till subdued by the Romans, to^e governed 
by the respective families of Seleucus and Pfclemy, never 
generally adopted the language or manners of their Grecian 
sovereigns. In Egypt, the first successors of Alexander ac-* 
complished the commercial improvements planned by that 
prince ; and the kings, both of Egypt and of Syria, affected, in 
their magnificent courts, to join the arts and elegapce of 
Greece, to the pomp and luxury of the east. But their osten- 
tation was greater than their taste ; their libers^ characters 
were effaced by the continual contact of servitude ; they sank 
into the softness and insignificance of hereditary despots, 
whose reigns are neither busy nor instructive ; nor could the 
intrigued of women and eunuchs, or ministers equally efFemi- 
nate, form a subject sufficiently interesting to succeed the 
memorable transactions of the Grecian republics. 

In the history of these kingdoms, the most importantevent 
18 their conquest by the Romans, who gradua^y seized all 
the western spoils of the empire of Alexander, comprehend- 
ed between the Euphrates and the Hadriatic sea ; and suc- 
cessively reduced them intq^the form of provinces. Greece, 
which came to be distinguished by the name of Achaia, im- 
parted its literature, its arts, and its vices to Italy. The 
conquest of Macedon freed Rome from the weight of taxes. 
The acquisition of Syria doubled the revenues of that repub- 
lic. The subjugation of Egypt doubled the price of commo* 
dities in Italy. Yet, whatever might be the wealth of those 
nations, they are entided to little regard from posterity ; 
since, from the death of Alexander, fhey were not distin* 
gufshed by any inventi%i that either improved the practice 
of war, or increased the enjoyments of peace. 

The feeble mixture of Grecian colonization diffused through 
the East, was sufficient indeed to tinge, but too inconsidera- 
ble to alter and assimilate, the vast mass of barbarism. But 
a3 the principle of degeneracy is often stronger than that of 
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impiof emeftt» the aloth and servility of Aaia g^ftdually eij^ 
into Greece. Reluctantly compelled to submit to a mast»', 
Aey lost the elevation of character, and that enthusiasm itf 
valour, which bad been produced by freedom, nourished bjr 
victory^ md confirmed by the just sense of national pre-emi* 
nence. They domestic dissensions, by carrying them in great 
numbers into' the service of foreign princes, thereby diffused 
the knowledge of their tactics and discipline, through comn 
tries far more extensive and populous than their own ; and^ 
anudst all their personal animosities, the captmns of Alezan-* 
der, uniformly embracing the maadms of despotism wluiJi 
dieir master magnanimously disdained, unitedly resisted and 
crushed the rising rebellions pf the Greel^ whose fisehle and 
ill-conducted efforts for regaining their liberty onfy plunged 
them deeper into servitude. Destitute of immediate and 
important objects to rouse their activi^,the example &t their 
ancestors at length ceased to animate and inspire them. The 
rewards of merit being withdrawn,' men no longer asjHred at 
excellence* The spirit of patriotism evaporated, the fire ci 
genius was extinguished, exertion perished with hope, and^ 
exclusively of the Acfase^ League, Greece, from the age of 
Alexander, of ers not any wmtz of transacdons hij^y me« 
morable in the histiMy of arts or arms. 

The expedition of Alexander contributed to the improve* 
ment of the sciences both natural and moral. His marclies 
were carefully measuVred by Diognctes and Beton. OAer 
geometers were employed to survey the more remote paets 
of the countries which he traversed ; and, die exact descrip- 
tion of his conquests, which, from these and other materials, 
he took care to have compiled by men of approved integrity 
and abilities, gave a new form to the seience of geography. 

After the conquest of Bid>ylon, Alexander eageriy de« 
manded the astronomical observntions, which had been eare^ 
fully preserved in that ancient capitA above nmeteen centU" 
ries. They remounted tweniy»two hundred and thnty«four 
yeiirs beyond the Chri^ian «ra. By order of Alexander 
they were faithfiidly transcribed, and transmitted to Aristo^ 
tie, who was probably prevented by his infirm state ci heaU^ 
from accompanying his puiHl to the ea^t ; or who, perhaps, 
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voluntarily prefentd a philosophical retirement in Athens, 
to the glory of alttending the conqueror of the world. 

Nor was this the only present to his preceptor, by which 
Alexander displayed at once his gratitude and love of scl- 
esce. Natural history was peculiarly indebted to his curio- 
aity and munificence. At the ezpence of near two hundred 
diousand taknts, a sum equivalent to two -millions sterling 
in the present age, he collected many rare productions of nm? 
tore in different couiitries of Asia^ 

But whatever obligations natural knowledge owed to Alex* 
ander, it would seem that the moral sciences were not less 
benefited by his discoveries and conquests. The study of 
human nature must have been greatly enlarged by such a 
wide survey of manners, institutions, and usages. The mo« 
rail and political treatises of Aristotie discover not only more 
method in his reasonings, but a more copious fund of fiwts on 
which to reason, than the writings of all his predecessors to* 
gether. It is more than probable that Alexander's expedi* 
tion was the source from which a knowledge of many of his 
facts proceeded. 

Aristotie aspired to embrace the whole circle of the arts 
and sciences, and iH*ofes8ed to explain whatever can be known 
concerning the moral as well as the material world. Not 
satisfied with extending his empire to the utmost verge of in<* 
teliect, he bcddly attempts questions beyond all human know^ 
ledge,^with the same ccnfidence that his pupil entered on a 
battie. 

In his abstract or metaphysical philosophy, we can only 
lament vast efibrts mispent, and great genius misapplied* 
But in his critical and moral, and, above all, in his political 
works, we find the same penetrating and comprehensive 
mind, the same subtiety of reasoning ahd vigour of intellect, 
directed to objects of great importance, and extensive utility. 
The condition of the tiines in which he lived, and the op- 
porti^nities peculiar to himsdf , conspired with the gifts of nat 
tiire'and the habits of industry to raise him to that emi<« 
nenfie, which was acknowledged by his cotempora|ies, ai)4 
IHlpiured by posterity^ 
^ YPX. IV. [51] 
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He was born, B. G. d€8^ «t SCi^vii; » pravkieiiA a«]r oC 
MaCedoiH and educated al Ae couit of Petta» wheae hm f^ 
ther was king's physkiaift. In Ue eaaly jnouA he waa ac^nt 
to Athens, and remained there twenty jreaera^ an aasidnotia 
scholar of Plato, in a ciljr where the pUkBopliic sfwriA^ 
thou^ oftcR ianproperfy diredcd, flourished is the utaooat 
▼igour. Sdected,by the diacemmen* oi Philips to gtudea«i 
cQn^tm the promisittgdispoaitians oi his admired son^ here<- 
tumed to his native country^ and boatiniied eight yeara «t the 
Macedonian court. YHiatever benefit accrwed to Alcxaedbr 
from the instructions of Aristotle^ it is certmn dnt the laa- 
ter derived great advantages €ram the gr ati t a de of his mjpal 
pujiii. It may be ascribed to Ae flMsuficenoe of Akxander 
that his preceptor was enaUed to form m Hbrary 3 a work of 
prodigious expence in thad age^ and in which he coqld culgr 
be rivalled by the Egyptian ukI Pergamcnian kiiigs. 

The last fourteen yeara of his Hie he apcsit mostly at 
Athens, surrounded with every assistance which men and 
books could afbrd Umi far pvoaecuting.his pbafesophkal in* 
quiries. The glory of Alexander's name, which then fiQed 
die world, ensured trainquiUi^ and respect to the man whom 
he distinguished as his friend^ but, after the premature deasdi: 
of that iUttstrious protector, the invidious jealousy of priests 
and sophists inflaased the malignant and snpeistitiaBS ftuy 
of the Athenian populace, and the aame odious passions 
which proved fatd to the offensive virtue of Socrates, 
fiercely assailed the fame and merit of Aristotle. To avoid 
the cruelty of persecution^ he aeciedy withdrew himself to 
Chalcis, in Eubcea. This measure was sufficiency justified 
by a prudent regard to his personal aafe^ ; but, lest his con- 
duct should appear unmanly, when contrasted with At firoH 
nees of Socrates in a similar situation, he condescended to 
apologise for his flight, by saying, that he wa9 unwiUisg to 
afibrd the Athenians a second opportimity *^ to sin agsunst 
philosophy." He seems to have survived his retreat frooa 
Athena only a few months ; vexation and regret probaUy 
shortened his days. 

It is commonly observed, that Aristode attained the same 
authority over the opinions of men, which his pupil Akxan- 



dcr acquired over their persons. Bat the empire of Alex- 
ander was established in his life-time, and perished with him- 
self. That of Aristode did not commence till more than a 
thousand years after his 4ectttse, mA coatiaued several cen^ 
turies. When philosophy was transplanted to a more splendid 
theatre in Rome, men of speculation and science generally 
preferred Plato to Aristode, wh8e many of the most cele- 
brated characters of the republic enlisted themselves under 
the banners of Zeno, or Epicurus. With the fall of Roman 
liberty, philosophy, as well as literature and the fine arts, 
slowly declined. During the succeeding centuries, the doc- 
trines of Arissode slowlf gained die ascendant, but die most 
frmtoua of Aristotle's philosophy was ^ hig|hest in esteem, 
during the darkness «f the middk ages. The decisive bold^ 
tiese 'Of hh logic, pihyMCs, and metaphysics, suited the ge- 
mns <of the age, and, wh9e 4ie useful and practical works of 
'Aristode were neglected, }ps speculative philosophy, being 
thus moorporsHed widi die pMvaSingsupcTstidons, they long 
eoaapired with astonnhing soceess, to endiral the human 
mnd. 
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The History of Rhodes. 

THIS island lies in the Mediterranean, oppoaile the coast of . 
Lycia and Caria, from which it is distant about twei^jr miles. 
It is about a hundred and twenty miles in compass, and 
blessed with a most fruitful soil. It formerly produi^ed, in 
great plenty, all sorts of delicious fruits and wines. The air 
is so serene, that no day ever passes without sunshine. 

The island of Rhodes had, in Homer's ume three cities, 
viz. Lindus, Camirus, jalysus, to which, in after ages, ^as 
added a fourth bearing the name of the island. The ci<y of 
Rhodes, built during the Peloponnesian war, soon eclipsed 
the other three, and became the metropolis of the whole 

' island. No city, if we believe Strabo, was, in ancient times, 
preferable to it, whether we consider the stateliness of its 
bmldings, or the excellent laws by which it was governed. In 
the Roman times it was famous lor the study of all sciences, 
and resorted to by such of the Romans as were desirous of 
improving themselves in literature ; being,, by many of the 
ancients, equalled to Athens itself. It had a very convenient 
haven, at the entrance of which were two rocks, and on thoae 
rocks, though fifty feet asunder, the fiunous colossus is sup-> 
posed to have stood. It was a huge statue of brass, erected 
in honour of the sun, or Apollo, the tutelary god of the island, 
and for its size accounted one of the seven wonders of the 
world, being seventy cubits, or a hundred and five feet high ; 
insomuch, that ships, in entering the harbour, sidled between 

* its legs. Demetrius Poliorcetes having for a whole year be- 
sieged the city of Rhodes, without being able to tstke it, at 
last was reconciled to the Rhodians, a^d, on his departure. 
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prestoted tliem with all the engmes of war he had emploved 
against their city. These the Rhodian» sold for three nun- 
dred talents, and with that mcmey, and other additional 
sums of their own, raised this famous colossus. The artificer 
they employed was Chares of Lindus, who was twelve years 
in completing the work. After it had stood sixty years, it 
was thrown down by an earthquake, which did great damage 
in the east, especially in Caria and Rhodes. On this occa-^ 
sion, the Rhodians sent ambassadors to all the princes and 
states of Greek origin, to represent the losses they had sus- 
tained, and solicit sums for repairing them, especially from 
the kings of Egypt, Macedon, Syria, Pontus, and Bithynia. 
The money they collected is said to have exceeded the value 
of the damages five times ; but they, instead of setting up 
the colossus again, for which end most of it was given, pre- 
tended that the oracle of Delphi forbade it, and converted 
the money to other purposes. The colossus lay where it fell, 
for the space of eight hundred and ninety-four years, till at 
length Moanias the sixth, caliph, or emperor, of the Saracens, 
having taken Rhodes, sold the brass to a Jew, who loaded 
with it nine hundred camels ; so that, allowing eight hundred 
pounds weight to every camePs load, the brass of the colos- 
sus, after the waste of so many years, amounted to seyen 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds weight. 

The city of Rhodes is still a place of considerable note, 
being pleasantly situated on the side of a hill, three miles in 
coinpass, and well fortified with a treble wall. The streets 
are wide, strait, and well paved, and the houses built after 
the Italian taste. The chief haven is convenient, safe, and 
well fortified. The city is well peopled, and the inhabitants 
as wealthy as the Turkish tyranny will permit. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, this island was first peopled by the Telchinae 
from Crete. 

Not long before the Trojan war, Hepolemus, the son of 
Hercules, having accidently killed one Licymnius, fled from 
Argos, and having consulted an oracle about planting a colony, 
"was advised to pass over into Rhodes, and settle there. He 
was afterwards created king of the whole island, which he 
governed with great justice and equity. 
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After the Trojan war, the Dorians took posses^km tyfthtt 
best part of this island, after having driven out the andent 
proprietors ; and hence it is, that both Strabo and Paosamas 
call the Rhodians, Dorians. 

The Rhodians succeeded the Cretans in maritime yowet^ 
and called themselves sons of the sea. They applied with 
great success to maritime aiFurs, became famous for build* 
)ng ships, »nd took great care to keep the art to themselvet. 
For many ages they were sovereigns of the sea, and e rts a d e d 
idieir dominions even to Phros, near Egypt. Their laws 
were the standard by which all controversies relating to ma- 
ritime affairs were decided. These laws and institutidnB 
were so just, that they were afterwards incorporated into 
the Roman pandects, and followed in idl the provinces of the 
Roman empire. The Rhodians longf maintained their credit 
in maritime affairs, gave their assistance to the unfortmuite, 
curbed the oppressor, and, in 1308, eidi^ed themselves in 
defence of Christianity against the infidets, and gdDandy de- 
fended their island against the Ottoman forces for two hun- 
dred years. 

The government of Rhodes was origiaaSy monanchicaf, 
and several kings are said to have reigned there long before 
the Trojan war. The names of the princes who reigned hi 
the time of the Trojan war, and after that epoch, are Hepo- 
lemus, DoriUas, Damagetes, Diagoras, Evagoras, Ckobu- 
his, Erastides, Damagetes II, Diagoras 11. Cleobulus tra- 
velled into Egypt, where he studied philosophy, and, on his 
retui;n to Rhodes was so highly esteemed, that he was 
counted among the seven wise men of Greece. His daagh- 
ter, Cleolylina, was a woman of great learning, weH versed 
in philosophy, astrology, and poetry. Ckobulus died in ihe 
seventieth year of his age, leaving the kingdom, as he had 
no male issue, to his daughter, who resigned it to Erastides. 
The history of the other eight is unimportant. 

After the death or expulsion of the last king, Ac republi- 
can government prevailed all over the island, during which 
the Rhodians engaged in trade and navigation, became very 
powerful by sea, and planted several colonies in dis^mt 
countries. They were at this time masters of the Bsdeaoric 



Ifltancls* Ouritty tlifi Pelopomie^taii var, Ae Rhodians first 
jouied the Atkeniana ; but, after their great overthrow m Si* 
dfyj revolted finom Aeniy and united with the Laced^moni* 
ans, whom they likewise abandonedt and renewed their anr 
cient allumcc vithithe Athenians, In the time of the Pelo- 
pdtmesian war^die republic of Rhodes was rent into two fac* 
tions ; $he people favouring the Athenians, and the noUca 
the l<a^edsemonians ; but tl^e Matter at la^t prevailed, the de« 
jaocracy was abolished, and an aristocracy introduced in its 
room. Under tlus form of government the state enjoyed a 
profound tranquillity till the social war broke out, which, af* 
ter it had lasted five years, was concluded by a treaty. By 
this treaty, Rhodes, Chios, Cos, and Byzantium, were to 
eigoy full liberty, and be quite independent of Athens. 

The peace did not procure for sdl of them the tranquillity 
they had reason to expect. The people of Cos and Rhodes 
who had been declared free by the treaty, seemed only to 
have changed their master. Mausolus, king of Caria, who 
had assisted them in throwing off the Athenian yoke, de- 
clared for an aristocracy, and haying oppressed the people, 
l^me by degrees to be abscdute master of both islands, the 
nobility not daring, as they were hated by the people, to op- 
pose him. But Mapsolus dying two years after the treaty of 
peace with Athens, the people and nobility uniting, drove 
put the garrisons of Mausolus, and recovered their ancient 
liberties. Soon afterwards, A^^m^^ia possessed herself of 
die city of Rhodes. The Rhodians, being thus reduced by 
SI woman, and unable to bear any longer so shameful a servi- 
tude, had recourse to the Athenians, and implored their pro-> 
tection. Demosthenes took upon him to support their am- 
bassadors, and harangue the people in their favour. The 
ithodians were soon after delivered from the yoke under 
which they groaned. 

From this period, the Rhodians enjoyed profound tran- 
quillity till the reign of Alexander the Great, to whom they 
peaceably delivered up their cities and harbours, and were, 
on that account, highly favoured by that prince. However, 
they no sooner heard the news of his death, than, taking up 
arms, they d^ove out the Macedonian garrison, and once^ 
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more becimie a free people. About thb ijpxe Iuippe9e4 d 
dreadful inundation at Rhodes, whicb, being accompanied 
with violent storms of rain and hail-stones of an extraordinary, 
size, demolished many houses, and killed great numbers of 
the inhabitants. As the city was built in tM form of an am- 
phitheatre, and no care had been taken to ckkr the pipes and 
conduits which conVeyed the water into the sea^ the lower 
parts of the town were in an instant laid under water ; sever 
ral houses quite covered ; and the inhabitants drowned be«- 
ibre they could reach the higher places. As the deluge in*- 
creased, and the violent showers continued, some of the peo- 
ple retired to their ships, and abandoned the place ; while 
others, attempting to avoid the evil, miserably perished in 
the waters. The city being thus threatened with utter de-t 
struction, the wall suddenly burst asunder, and the water 
discharging itself with a violent current into the sea, uneX'r 
pectedly delivered the inhabitants from all danger. 

The Rhodians suffered greatly by this misfortune, but soon 
repaired their losses, by applying themselves more closely 
than ever to trade and navigation, the only sources of their 
wealth and power. As the city of Rhodes was, at this time, 
very powerful at sea, and the best governed of any city 
among the Greeks, all the princes who were at variance with 
each other courted her friendship. But the Rhodians care- 
fully declined favouring one against another ; and, by thus 
observing a strict neutrality in the wars that were kindled in 
those times, became one of the most opulent states of all 
Asia ; insomuch that for the common good of Gj:eece, they 
undertook to suppress the pirates, who had for many yeara 
infested the coasts, both of Europe and Asia. Though they 
were in amity with the neighbouring princes, yet their incli- 
nation, as well as interest, secretly attached them to PtQlemy> 
for the most advantageous branches of their commerce 
sprung from Egypt. Wherefore, when Antigonus engaged 
in a. war against Ptolemy for the island of Cyprus, and de-r 
manded succours of them, they earnestly entreated him not 
to compel them to declare against their ancient friend and 
aQy. This answer drew upon them the displeasure <^ Anti-s 
genus, who immediately ordered one of his admirals to. ad^ 
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with his fleet to Rhodes, and seize all the ships that sailed 
out of the harbour for Egypt. The Rhodians, finding their 
harbour blocked up by the fleet of Antigonus, equipped a 
great number of galleys, attacked the enemy, and obliged him, 
with the loss of many ships, to quit his station. Antigonus, 
now charging them as the aggressors and beginners of an un- 
just war, threatened to besiege their city with the strength 
of his whole army. The Rhodians endeavoured to appease 
his wrath^ representing to him, tfiat, not they, but his ad- 
miral had begun hostilities. But all their remonstrances 
served rather to exasperate, than allay his resentment, and 
the only terms upon which he would listen to any accommo- 
dation, were, that the Rhodians should declare war against 
Ptolemy ; that they should admit his fleet into their harbour; 
and that a hundred of the chief citizens should be deliyered 
up to him, as hostages for the performance of these articles. 
The Rhodians sent ambassadors to all their allies, and to 
Ptolemy in particular, imploring their assistance, and repre- 
senting to the latter, that their attachment to his interest had 
drawn upon them tlie danger to which they were exposed. 
The preparations on both sides were immense. As Anti- 
gonus was nearly eighty years of age at that time, he com- 
mitted the whole management of the expedition to his son 
Demetrius, who appeared before the city of Rhodes, with 
two hundred ships of war, a hundred and seventy transports, 
having on board forty thousand men, and a thousand other 
vessels, laden with provisions and all sorts of warlike en- 
gines. As Rhodes had enjoyed for many years a profound 
tranquillity, and had been free from all devastations, the ex- 
pectation of booty, in the plunder of so wealthy a city, al- 
lured multitudes of pirates and mercenari^ to join Demetri- 
us in this expedition ; insomuch, that the whole sea, between 
the continent and the island, was covered with ships. De- 
metrius, having landed his troops without the reach of the 
enemy's machines, detached several small bodies to lay waste 
the country round the city. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence. Many defenders, who had signalized themselves on 
other occasions, threw themselves into the city, desirous to 
vol.. IV. [52] 
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fry ihtir skin in mlUmy aflaits against Dentictnus^ lAto triui 
repated one of the moM exjierienced captahw in the condnct 
of sieges that andquttjr had pt($duced» The bestc^^ dis- 
Qussed from the city aU such persons as were useless, and, 
then taking an account of those who were capable of bearing 
arma, they found that the citizens amounted to six thousand, 
and the foretgnera to a thousand. Liberty-was promised to 
all the slayes who should distinguish themselves by any g^b* 
rious action, and the pdblk engaged to pay the mast«v Aair 
fidl ransom. A.prdchimation waslikewke made, dedaring, 
that whoever died in the defence of his country, Miodd be 
buried at the charge of the pubUc, and that his parents and 
children should be tiaaintauned out of the treasury ; that fer» 
tunes should be given to his daughters ; and his sons, when 
they were grown up, should be crowned, and presented widi 
a complete suit of armour at the great solenmity of Bacchus. 
This decree kindled an incredible ardour in sdlranleaof men. 
The rich came in crow&, with money to defray the expence 
of the war, and the artificers applied themselves wiA in* 
defatigable industry to the forging of arms, makmg of en- 
gines, and contriving tiew sorts of warlike machines^ which 
did great execution agsunst the enemy. 

The besieged first sent out three light vesads, against a 
smaH fleet of merchant ships that supplied the enemy with 
provisions. These falling upon them, sunk some, took othera^ 
and bulnt the greatest part of them, dairying backto Rhodes 
» great number of pris<Hiers. By this first expeditioii the 
Rhodians gained a considerable suni of money, for it had 
been Aiutually agreed between them smd Demetrius, that a 
thou;mnd drachmas should be paid for the ransom at every 
freeman, and five hundred for each slave. 

Demetrius, having coni^tructed his engines, began to hat- 
ter, with incredible fury, the walls on the side of the har- 
bour ; bijit was, for eight days succes^vely, repulsed by the 
besieged, who set fire to most c^ his wai^e machines, and 
thereby obtained some respite, which they emjdoyed in re* 
pairing the breaches, and buildmg new walk where the old 
ones were either weak or low. When Demetrius had re- 
paired his engines, he ordered a general assault to be made. 
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'^»onttumdmg his troops to advftsce wiUi loud shouts. But 
4m hesteged were so far from being intimidated, that they 
repulsed the assailants with great slaughter, and performed 
%te most astonishing feats of bravery. Denn^etrius returned 
to the assault the next day) but was in the same manner 
forced to retire, after having lost a great number of men. He 
had seizedy at his first landing, an eminence at a small dis* 
timce from the city, and, having fortified this advantageous 
post, he caused several hatteries to be erected there, with en- 
-gmei which incessantly discharged against the walls stones 
of a hundred and fifty pounds weight. The towers, being 
thus furiously battered night and day, began to give way, 
and several breaches were made in the walls. Then the 
Rhodians, unexpectedly safiying out, drove the enemy from 
Aeir post, overturned their madnnes, and ndade a most 
dreadful havoc; insomuch, that some of them retired on 
board their vessels, and were not, without much diliculty, 
l^revailed upon to f eturn to the siege. 

The ardour of Demetrius was not diminished by this loss ; 
he ordered a scalade by sea and land at the same dme ; and 
so employed the besieged^ that they were at a loss what place 
they should chiefly defend. The attack was carried on with 
the utmost fury on all sides, and the besieged defended 
themselves with the greatest intrepidity. Such of the enemy 
as had advanced first were thrown down from the ladders 
and miserably bruised. Several of the chief officers, having 
-mounted the waHs to encourage the soldiers by their exam* 
ple,^ were. either killed, or taken prisoners. After the com- 
bat had continued msmy hours, with great slaughter on both 
sides, Demetrius, notwithstanding all his valour, thought it 
necessary to retire, in order to repair his engines, and give 
his men some days rest. 

Demetrius, being sensible that he could not reduce the 
city till he was master of the port, after having refreshed his 
men, ^returned with new vigour against the fortifications 
which defended the mouth of the harbour. He caused a vast 
quantity of burning torches and firebrands to be thrown into 
the Rhodian ships, which were riding there, and, at the same 
time, galled with dreadful showers of darts, arrows, and 
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Stones, 8ttch as endeavoured to extinguish the flames. Haw* 
ever, notwithstanding their utmost efforts, the Rbodians puC 
a stop to the fire ; and, having with great expedition manned 
three of their strongest ships, drove with such violence 
against the vessels on which the enemy's machines were 
planted, that they were shattered in pieces,, and the engines 
dismounted and thrown into the sea. Excestus, the Rhodi- 
an admit al, being encouraged by this success, attacked the 
enemy's fleet with his three ships, and sank a great many 
vessels, but was himself at last taken prisoner ; the other two 
vessels made their escape, and regained the port. 

As unfortunate as this last attack had proved to Demetii* 
us, he determined to hazard another ; and, in order to suc- 
ceed in his attempt, he ordered a machine of a new inven- 
tion to be built, which was thrice the height and breadth of 
those he had lately lost. But as it was upon the point of 
entering the harbour, a dreadful storm arising drove it 
against the shore, with the vessels on which it had been 
reared. The besieged, who were attentive to improve every 
favourable conjuncture, while the tempest was still raging, 
made a sally against those who defended the eminence men.* 
tioned above, and, though repulsed several times, carried it 
at last, obliging the besiegers, to the number of four huiv- 
dred, to throw down their arms and submit. 
. Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all his batte- 
ries against the harbour rendered ineffectual, resolved to 
employ them by land, in hopes of at least reducing it to th^ 
necessity of capitulating. With this view, having got toge- 
ther a great quantity of timber and other materials, he framed 
the famous engine called helepolis, which was by many de- 
grees larger than any that had ever been invented before. 
Its basis was square, each side being in length near fifty cu- 
bits, made up of square pieces of timber fastened together 
with plates of iron. This huge machine was nioved forward 
by three thousand of the strongest men of the whole army ; 
but the art with which it was built greatly facilitated the n&o- 
tion. Demetrius caused likewise several testudoes^ or peut 
houses, to be erected, covering his men while they advanced 
to fiU up the trenches and ditches, and invented a new sort 
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oif gallerjr, tkroogh which those who were employed at the 
ei^;e might pass aod repass at their pleasure without the 
least 4ang<^r. He employed aU his seamea in levelling the 
gmund over which the machines were to be brought, to the 
space of four Wlongs. The number of workmen who were 
employed on this occasion amounted to thirty thousand. 

In the mean time the Rhodians, observing these formida- 
ble preparations^ were busy in raising a new wall, within that 
which due enemy intended to batter with the helepolis. In 
order to accomplish diis work, they pulled down the wall 
which surrounded the theatre, some neighbouring houses, 
and even some temples, after having solemnly vowed to build 
more magnificent structures in honour of the gods, if the city 
should be preserved. At the same time they sent out nine 
of their largest ships, to seize such of the enemy^s vessels as 
they could meet with, and thereby distress them for want of 
jH-ovisions. As these vessels were commanded by their bra« 
vest sea officers, they soon returned with an immense booty, 
a^d a great many prisoners. 

Demetrius caused the walls to be secretly undermined ; 
but when they were ready to fall, a deserter gave notice of 
the whole to the townsmen, who, having with the greatest ex- 
pedition drawn a deep trench all along the wall, began to 
countermine, apd meeting the enemy under ground, obliged 
them to abandon the works. While both parties guarded 
the mines, one Athenagoras promised to betray the city to 
Demetrius, and admit them through the mines in the night 
time. But this offer was made only to ensnare them; 
for Alexander, a noble Macedonian, whom Demetrius had 
sent with a choice body of troops to take possession of a post 
agreed on, no sooner appeared, than he was taken prisoner by 
the Rhodians, who were waiting to surprise him. Athena- 
goras was crowned by the senate with a crown of gold, and 
presented ^ith five talents of silver. 

Demetrius now abandoned all thoughts of undermining the 
walls, and placed all his hopes of reducing the city, in the 
battering engines which he had contrived. Having, there- 
fore, leveled the ground under tho walls, he brought up his 
helepolis, with four testudoes on each side of h. Two other 
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«eitiMl€«ft, of .«! e a rtiaw r d iaaiy sixe^ bearing luittleriai^ tiima» 
^ere Kkewise fiKyred forward by « tiioass&d men. Sacli 
lildiy ef the htlepoKk wto fiHed'widi dl sort$ of ^iigtaes fer 
'^charging stones, aermwB,* and daits. When • Atngs ifrei^e 
-dnis {HTpamed, Dettetrhis- ordered the signri to be gmii, 
when his men, setthigup a'foml diout, assaulted th^ citjr-ea 
^ ^d(», both by aea and Umd. This feint had all the sue* 
*<cess die prince cotdd expect; -for die troopa having set up 
*a shoot from M quarters, as if -tfaey were advancing to a 
general assault, the detachment commanded l^ Alcimsis a|Kl 
'ManciuA entered the breadi, and attacked ^ose who defond- 
-ed the ditch and the wall that covered it, with such vigour, 
that, having dain the most part of them, they advanced to 
^die theatre, aad seized on Ae post adjoining to it; but the 
commanding 'oflicers put ' themselves at the bead of a chosen 
body of their own troops, and of diose lately come from 
£gypt, and with these charged the enemy's detachment 
The darkness of tfae^ night prevented them from dislodging 
the enemy, and regaining the advantageous posts they had 
'seiTred. But day no sooner appeared than they renewed their 
attack. Sensible that their fortunes, liberties, and all that 
was dear to them, lay at stake, they fought like men in the 
utmost despair, tfae^ enemy defending their posts for several 
hours without giving way in the least. At length the Rho- 
idians, animated by the example of their leaders, made a last 
dibrt, and,l>reaking into the very centre of the enemy's hat- 
tsdion, killed both their 'Commanders. After their death the 
*rest were easily put in disorder, and aH, to a man, cidier kil- 
led or taken prisoner. 

Demetrius, not discouraged by this check, was preparing 
for a fresh assault, when he received^ letters from his fath^, 
Antigonus, enjoining him to conclude a peace widi the Rho* 
dians upon the best terms he could procure, lest he should 
lose his whole army in the siege of a single ^town. From 
this time Demetrius wanted only some plausible pretence for 
raising the siege . 

An acctdent which happcwd to Demetriiis, in this con- 
juncture, did not a litde contribute towards the wished-for 
pacification. This prince was preparing to advance his Jiele- 
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polb 90iinrdierci^; wlicn u BliodMt engine^ feuttd 
to render it entirely sadbts. He uad gnu mfe A ite tract o£ 
gf bwa d oiifeg irMeh tibe faefepoib Wtts tafsn diesext'dqr lar 
otfder to appi oach Ae waHs* . Demetrius^ not euapeeting any 
stratagem of tMa nature, ean8c;Atlie engine' to be nievedfa»» 
ward, whiefa, conung to the place that was nademiaed, aaok- 
so deep iiato the- ground, ikat it was tmpoiatble to draw it out 
again. This misfortune determined Demetrius to eondude 
a peace, upon the ibilowiag conditioBS : that the repnbUc of 
Rhodes diould be maiatasned in die full cnjoTmeaC of .theit 
ancient rights, privileges, and hbenies, wttboat any foreign 
garrison ; that Aej should renew their ancient alliance with 
Antigonus, andr assist hin, in^his wars agaanat all stales and 
princes, except Ptolemy, king of Egypt ; and that, for the 
^Eectual perforaaance of the articles stipulated between dieaa, 
they shoii^ deliirer a hundred hostages, siach as Demetrius 
shdidd make Acict of, except those whp bore any pidi&c 
employment. 

Thus the nege was. raised, B* G« MS, alter it had cen- 
tinned a whole year ; and the Rhodiaiis amply rewarded all 
these who had distingimhed themsehres in die defends of 
their country. The slaves were set 6ee, and admitted to the 
rights and privileges of citizens ; and many of the freemen 
received crowns of gold, and were honoured with rich pre- 
sents out of the puhbc treasury. They likewise erected sta- 
tues t& Ptolemy, Casaander, andLydtmachus, who had gnsat- 
ly contribnted to/ the preservation of the place. 

Desttelrius^ being new reconciled lo the Rbodians^ at his 
departure presented them with the be]epelis,attdidlthroAer 
nutehiaes be had em{doyediii th« siege* ; they soldtheHk,aad<, 
with the money accbruing frooa the aale^ and wi&sdmead« 
dttional sums of their own, erected the fomous cetossus. 

Rhodes was, at dK time ot die siege, the residence of a cele^ 
brated pmnter, named Pretogenes. The hoos^ in which he 
redded was: in dw nibnrbs, wkheut the city^ when Demetri^ds 
besieged it. But neither the presence of the enemy who sur- 
rounded him, nor the noise of the arms that perpetually rang 
in his eai*s, could induce him to quit his habitation, or inter- 
rupt his work. The prince, suf priced at this resolution, ask-^ 
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^ him, ^ Wlqrlie^diiat, like die othev inloibitatttft^: wre 
* himself wilfaia the wtiiB^* Protogenes repliecl, that he vai^ 
under no aiipreheBsion, since he ivas sensible, that Dfrmettias^ 
had declared war against the Rhodiaas, and not against ihe 
arts. The prince was so pleased widi this answer, thatyfiponi 
that time, he took hkn under his protection, and placed a 
guard round his house to protect him Sratn the insidfcs^of Ae 
soldiery. 

The Rhodians, having ccmduded a "peace upon veiy hon* 
ouraUe and advantageous terms, applied themsdves entiwljr 
to trade and navigation, by wluch they not only became mas^ 
ters of the sea, but the most opulent and flounsbing state of 
adl Greece. They endeavoured tqmaimain,as much as pos^ 
sible, a strict neutrality in the wars that broke out in the east; 
but they could not help beii^ involved iar one with the By- 
zantines, which lasted but a short time, and did not prove 
very expaisive. The ground of this war is thus relatedu4y 
Polybius : the Byzantines, being obliged to pay a y^irly tri^ 
bute of eighty talents to the Goths, in order to nuse this sum, 
levied a toU on all the Aips that traded to the Pontic sea; 
This* imposition fell heavier upon the Rhodians than other 
nations. They, therefore, immedUately dispatched amfasasa- 
dors to the Byzantines, complaining of this new tax ; but, as 
the Byzantines had no <>ther means of raising money, to satisfy 
the avarice of the Goths, and redeem their, country from the 
rapine of those barbarians, they persisted in their farmer re- 
solution. The .Rhodians then decbred war against than,.. 
224 B. C. A peace .vras soon concluded betw^n thens, .on 
condition that the Bysantines should forbear exacting toll on 
ships trading to the Pontic sea, thus yielding die pmnt which 
the Rhodians had in view in declaring wftr. 

About this time the Rhodians were forced into a war* 
against Philip, king of Macedon, which cost them immense 
treasures. In this, and other wars, the RhocBans became im* 
plicated with the. Romans ; first as friends, and afterwards as 
allies, in 156 B. C. 

From tbia period to die breakmg out of the Mithridatic 
war in Asia, the Rhodians performed nodiing which histo^ 
rians have thought svorth .transmitting to postmty. They 
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«q«gFe4 Arir liberies, while dl the other states and colofnies 
of Greece were brought under the Roman yoke, and became 
{m>i^taces of that republic. They contimied to maintain an in- 
viidaUe attachment to Rome, and gave a remarkable instante 
of their fidelity, in the above mentioned war ; for the Rho- 
dians, and the little country of Lydia, near Mount Sipylus, 
were the OBoly allies who remained faithful to the Romans on 
all the coasts of Asia, after Mtthridates had declared war 
agi^nst^ie republic. Rhodes, especiaUy, served as a retreat 
for all the Romans, whom the Asiatics drove, in great num- 
bers, out of their countries. The king of Pontus, therefore, 
resolved to turn all his forces by sea and land against that 
island, and the inhabitants chose rather to suatain a siege than 
reoounce their alliance with Rome. They put their ports in 
a state ^ defence, aad covered their ramparts with all sorts of 
military machines. The Romans who fl^ thither composed 
the best part of the Rhodian army ; and the inhabitants, re- 
lying upon the Roman valour, and theii^ own skill in maritime 
afFairs, were not dismayed at the vast Qeets and land forces 
which Mithridates was bringing against them. In several 
engagements the Rhodisms had the advantage. Mithridates 
lost many ships, and narrowly escaped himself being made 
prisoner. 

During these actions, Mithridates embarked his numerous 
army in transports, which being didpei:sed by a violent storm, 
the Rhodians with their fleet attacked the vessels, which the 
storm. had put in disorder, sank some, burnt Others, and took 
four hundred men prisoners. Provoked by lius disaster, Mi- 
thridates resolved to attack the city by sea in the night ; and 
<»xlered a sambuca, built on two galleys, to advance to the 
walls. The wall of the city was but of a moderate height, 
and he resolved to storm it. He embarked his troops silently, 
and furnished them with scaling ladderS|but the attempt mis- 
carried. £arly in the morning, the Rhodians made a vigcHr- 
ous sally^ and repubied the enemy. The sambuca^ after hav- 
ing done some damage^ sunk with its own weight; and. Mithri- 
dates, disheartened at these disappointments, raised the siege, 
after. having lost a great number of men, and the best part of 
his navy. The behavioiu: of the Rhodians on this ocaasionwas 
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^ highly applauded at Rome. In the war which Pompey tf ade 
upon the Cilician pirates, the Rhodians assisted him with 
their naval force, and had a great share in all the vibtories 
which he gained. 

In the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, ihey aalisrst- 
ed the latter with a numerous fleet, under the command of 
Euphranor, who distinguished himself above all the comman- 
ders of Pompey's navy, and gained very considerable advan- 
tages over Caesar's fleets. After the death of Pompey-, they 
sided with Caesar ; a change which drew upon them the re- 
. sentment of C. Cassius, who advanced to the island of Rhodes 
with a powerful fleet, after having reduced the greatest part 
of the continent. The Rhodians, ahrmed at his approach, 
c^ered to come to an accommodation, promising to remain 
neuter. Cassius insisted upon their delivering up their fleet 
to him, and putting him in possession, both of their harbour 
and city. This demand the Rhodians would not comply with, 
and began to put themselves in a condition to stand a siege. 
Having created one Alexander, a bold and enterprising man, 
their praetor, or prytanis, they equipped a fleet of thirty-three 
sail, and sent it out, under the command of Manaseus, an ex- 
perienced sea officer, to offer Cassius batde. Both fleets fought 
with incredible bravery, and the victory was long doubtful ; 
but the Rhodians, being at length overpowered by numbers, 
vere forced to retreat to Rhodes, two of their ship9 being 
sunk, and the rest very much damaged, by the heavy ships of 
the Romans. This was the first time that the Rhodians were 
fairly overcome in a sea fight. 

Cassius, who beheld this fight from a neighbouring bill, 
having re&tted his fleet, repaired to Loryma, a fortress on the 
continent, belonging to the Rhodians. This castle he took by 
assault, and thence conveyed his land forces over into the isl- 
and. His fleet consisted of eighty ships of war, and above 
two hundred tfansports. The Rhodians no sooner saw this great 
fleet appear than they advanced to meet the enemy. This 
second engagement was far more bloody than the first ; many 
ships were sunk, and great numbers of men killed on both 
sides. But victory again declared for the Romans, who im- 
mediately blocked^ up the city of Rhodes ^ both by sea and- 
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land. As the Rhodkins had 1191 had thne to furnish the city 
with sufficient store of provisions, some of the inhabitants, 
fearing that if it were taken, either by assault or by famine, 
Cassius would put all the inhabitantt^ to the sword, opened 
the gates to him, and put him in possession of the town. He 
nevertheless treated it as if it had been taken by assault. He 
coninianded fifty of the chief citizens, who were suspected to 
favour the adverse part}> to be brought before him, and sen- 
tenced them all to die ; others, to the number of twenty •five, 
wiio had commanded in the fleet or army^ because they did 
not a^ear when summoned, he proscribed. Having thus pun- 
ished such as had either acted or spoken against him or his 
party, he commanded the Rhodians to deliver up all their 
ships, and whatever money they had in the public treasury. 
He then plundered the temples, stripping them of all their 
valuable furniture, vessels, and statues. As to private per- 
sons, he commanded them, under severe penalties, to bring 
to him all the gold and silver they had, promising, by a public 
crier, a tenth part to such as should discover any hidden trea- 
sures. , The Rhodians at first concealed some part of thei^^ 
wealth, imagining that Cassius intended by this proclamation 
only to terrify them ; but when they found he put several 
wealthy citizens to death, for concealing only a small portion 
of their riches, they desired that the time ordered for bring- 
ing in their gold and silvef^might be prolonged. Cassius wil- 
lii^gly granted them their request ; and then they dug up the 
treasure theyjiad concealed under ground, and laid it at his 
feet. By these means he extorted from private persons above 
eight thousand talents. He then fined the city in five hundred 
BQ^re, and leaving C. Varus, with a strong garrison, to exact 
the fine, without any abatement, he returned to the continent. 
After the death of Cassius, Mark Antony restored the 
Rhodians to their ancient rights and privileges, bestowing 
upon thenv the islands of Andros, Naxos, Tenos, and the city 
pf Myndus. But the Rhodians so oppressed and loaded these 
cities with t^^es, that Antony, though a great friend to the 
Rhodian republic, was obliged to divest her of the sovereign- 
ty over those places, which he had a little before so liberally 
bestowed. 
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From this time to die reign of the emperor OsKidiiiSy we 
fiui no mention made of the Rhoditns. That prince depiri- 
yed them of their liberty for having crucified some Romin 
citizens. However, he soon restored them to their former 
condition. Tacitus remariEs, that they had been as^oftea de- 
prived of as restored to their liberty, by way of punishment 
or reward for their different behaviour, as they had obliged 
the Romans with their assistance in foreign wars, or provo- 
. ked them with their seditions at home. Pliny, who wrote in 
the beginning of Vespasian's reigii, styles Rhodes ^^a bemi* 
tiful and free town." But this liberty diey did not long en- 
joy : the island being soon after reduced, 1^ the same Vespa- 
sian, to a Roman provmce, and obliged to pay a yearly trilHite 
to their new masters. This province was called die ^ prov- 
ince (^ the islands." The Roman pnetor who governed it, re- 
sided at Rhodes, as die chief city under his jurisdicdon ; and 
Rome, notwithstanding the eniinent services rendered her by 
this republic, treated the Rhodians, not as allies, but as vas- 
sals. 

. The Saracens conq^uered this island in 652 ; but die Greeks 
recovered it in the civil wars of the Saracens, about the year 
900. In 1124, it was taken by the Greeks under Jolm Ducas* 
The Turks conquered it in 1283; |iad, diougb it was taken 
from them by the knights of St. John of Jemsdem^ in 1340^ 
it was retaken by Scdomon II, after a year's siege^ 1523. • Its 
present population is about 40,000. It is now a part of 
Turkey in Europe* In its capital, the city of Rhodes, na 
Christian is allowed to dwell. 



Crete. 

Crete, at present called Candia, is one of the largest islands 
in the Mediterranean, and much longer than it is broad. It 
is said to be about two hundred leagues in circumference. It 
is well watered, and. produces excellent wine. The scnl is 
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lertHe, md ^e Mr ssUMout. 19im iflkmd was eo^r^d 
iorttieiiy ^th a huodred ci&s, theyestigM of which still «|[- 
Inbitiremafkafak cuiiotitiev. There «ye sttQ^seeii fragmeiits 
of ftifted colttttitts of gnarite, eigfateeii feet in ctrcumfefeace, 
maater-pieces of art, wfaith it woidd now be difficult to imitatge. 
The principal mountain'ia Ida, from whieh the sea may be 
seen on both aidet; 

The first inhabitants of Crete were Phenicians, or Phry- 
gians, and known by the name of Idifei, DaetyK, iteid Curetes. 
They taught Ae use of fire, the method of fusing eopper atfd 
iron, and of workmg dMfse metats^ and understood poetry, 
nrasic, and saered ceremonies. They InhaUted caverns in 
the mountains, or rerided imder large trees, and these peo* 
pie, so skilM in things <^ less use, were unaeqns^tcfd widi 
the art of buildiug houses. When they attaint to thk, they 
united men in society, instructed them how to nuinage iocks, 
to break homes, to hunt, to dance, and to fimn swords and 
helmets. 

We. know the names of the ancient Cretan kings, but litde 
rise of their history, except in the case of Minos. That' 
prince was the first who equipped a fieet, and made himself 
formidable at sea i but he is indebted for his chief reputaticrn 
to Iris laws, which served as a model for those of Lycurgus. 
We there find eating in public, respect for the aged, punish- 
naent denounced against luxuty and idleness, military exer* 
mses, severe life recommended in infancy, and political con- 
-versaticb of old men after their public banquets t aH Spartan 
laws. ♦ 

Another establishment of Minos, admired by Plato, con- 
sisted in inspiring young people, at an cMly age, with a great 
respect for the maxims, customs, and laws of their country,, 
and in forbidding them to question, or even doubt, the wis* 
dom of their institutions ; because they ought to consider 
them, not as prescribed by men, but as dictated by the god& 
themselves, and as laws, which, if carefully observed, would 
greatly contribute to public tranquillity. 

The monarchical form of government first prevailed in 
Crete ; and eighteen kings of diat island are mentioned by 
historians* It was succeeded by the* republican system, but 
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ife peliber bunr vbeo,.ii6r on w\mt occmiom. At^A^ hcfd 
of each of th« republics, wbero Uiat form of gDvcraneot fra« 
adopted, there were ten magistralesy named Cosmi, oha^ged 
with the administivtipii of govenuMnty and the command of 
the armies. They consulted with the^ senate ; and laid ^ 
decrees, which they drew up. in concert with that body, before 
the assembly of the people, which alone possessed the right <^ 
confirming them. 

, The Coemi were only chosen from a particular class of citi-^ 
zens ; and, after their year of office expired, they possessed 
the exclusive right of filling the vacant places in the senate* 
The consequence was, that a small number of families were 
inv Ated with . the whok auihori^ of the state, and re&sed 
to obey the laws>*. By uniting, they exeircised the most jdes* 
potic ppwer ; or.by opposing each other excited the most fa*' 
tal seditions. 

It appears that, a&^ the abolitipn of n^onarchy, there 
never was a federative union among the Cretans. Their 
great dexterity in the use of the 1!k>w and the sling is asc^ribed 
^o the peipjetual wars in which they were involved wiith^each 
other. There were few belligerent powers that did not endos* 
vour to engage in their service Cretan archers and sliag^. A 
proof that they had no union. among themselves as a nation, 
is, that we do not find they ev^ had a natiomd w^.with the 
other islanders in the neighbourhood ; and that, when they 
went beyond the limits of their own isle, either to defend 
themselves, or to attack others, it was only with single ships,- 
and not a fleet, as becomes a people connected by one comr 
mon interest. 

The Cretans preferred piratical wars to all others. They 
infested the ]VIediterranean, and interrupted the navigation 
even on the coasts of Italy. This conduct suiq>lied the Ro- 
mans with a specious pretext for attacking Crete., which had 
always been perfectly independent. Bjut the true reason of 
the senate was, that the situation of the island was exceed* 
ingly convenient for the Romans in time of war, whether 
/ they carried it on in Europe, Asia, or Africa. They changed 

its government, subjected it to tribute, and, in 68, 3. C, 
converted it into a Rotnan province. The Saracens conquer- 



>tA K in 61^, but the Greeks recovered it in 954. When Con- 
iealbtindple tms taken by Ae Latins, in IMi^ this island fell 
to the Venetians ; but inlM5,the Turks tookit litmi them, 
except the capita), which surrendered in 1669. The Tutis 
Have ever since hsld possession. ^ 



CypriLS. 

Cyprus produced formerly, and stilt produces, excellent 
wine, honey, oil, and a sufficient quantity of com. The cop* 
per of Cyprus was highly esteemed. It was fused acciden- 
tally, when the inhabiunts set fire to the.forests, in order to 
render the land fit for cultivation. It 19 supposed to have 
been first discovered by the Phoenicians, who established in it 
a colony, by whom it was peopled. 

The government of Cyprus was always monarchical, but the 
island was divided into several kingdoms, so that almost eve- 
fy eity had its own king. Sometimes, but very seldom, these 
kingdoms were united, and formed one monarchy. This 
was afterwards dismembered. It was easy for the neigh- 
bouring •nations to subdue each part separately. The Per- 
sians profited most by this division. They ruled there Vith- 
out interruption, till a king of Salamis, named Onesilus, 
formed a confederation of -all the kings bf the island, who be- 
fore had been, as it were, vassals to the Persians, and at the 
head of those imited forces made himself formidable to the 
bppressors. 

Being betrayed and deserted by two of the kings, his col- 
leagues, he was killed in a battle. His successors bore with pa- 
tience the Persian yoke, but revolted under the protection 
of the Greeks, who abandoned them altogether at the peace 
of Antalcidas. 

At that time there were nine kings in the island. Evago- 
rus II, tired of being tributary to the Persians, and support- 
ed by the gf eat riches he had amassed, raised a strong army, 
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and equipped a fleet ; bat, tliMgh powetliBlly aasiited by ^ 
Athenians, could not obtain peace till be returned to his for- 
mer dependenee. Under ikie suecesaors of Aleximder, Cy- 
, pius pasted from Ant^^onus lo the kings of Egypt. Nko* 
cles, one of the petty kings of Cyprus, having become suspect- 
ed by the Egyptian monarch, the latter sent assassins to Cy- 
prus, who surrounded Nicocles in such a manner, that, see- 
ing no means of escaping, he dispatched himself. Axiothea, 
his wife, when informed of her husband's fate, killed her 
daughters with her own hands, and afterwards stabbed her- 
self with a poniard. When the account of this massacre was 
spread abroad, the brothers of Nicocles were so much affected 
with grief,, that each of them set fire to his palace, and 
perished in the flames with his family. 

It might be expected that the intreamng Roman republic 
would, at length, include the island of Cyprus; it was not, 
however, by conquest that it obtained possession. It judged 
proper to employ rather the right of succession, whether weH 
or ill founded. A certain Alexander, driven from the throne 
.of Egypt, which he had usurped, retired to the island of Cy- 
prus, as it formed a part of the Egj^tian dominions, but was 
expelled from it by the Ptolemys,two brothers, one of whom 
assumed the sceptre of Cyprus, and the other that of Egypt. 
Alexander, thus stripped of his territories, in order that he 
might be revenged, ma'de liie Romans his heirs when he 
died. According to every appearance, the moment was not 
then favourable for using the right given to them by this tes* 
tamentary disposition, for they suffered the Ptolemys to live 
in peace, and even made an alliance with them ; but the Cy- 
prian Ptolemy having been so imprudent as to refuse money 
to the tribune Clodius on an urgent occasion, the Roman 
magistrate thought proper to revive the testamentary right, 
which was then almost forgotten. When he presented it to 
the people, he took care to make known, that the riches to be 
shared would amount to a very large sum. This was a pow- 
. erful consideration with the citizens of Rome, who lived on 
the spoils of other nations. It appeared to them extremely 
just that Cyprus, an island so opulent, should belong to the 
republic. Thiis, though Ptolemy, thep on the throne, wa3 



acknowledged a friend and ally of Rome, though he had done 
nothing that could incur the hatred of the imperious repub- 
lic, the kingdom of that prta«e Msta declared, by a decree of 
the senate, to belcmg to the Roman people. 

Clodius i^ined Ihree advantages by this dotree t first, to 
a¥enge himself s secoBcB^r, to please the people, whose sup* 
port he Sfmad necessary ; md^ in the third place, to get Cato 
removed to a distance, as his presence was injurioiM to Ins 
ambitiaiss designs. Unknown tSs Cato, the pr»tor got him 
api^ntisd to this deparUnrent ; and Went himself to annoimce 
to bios the decision of the senate^^ Cato^ perceiving the snare 
hid for htm, deoUaed the appowtment. *'*' Since you refuse 
the sOlkitations of yoiMr friends," returned Clodius, ^^ we 
mtist employ force." He inimedtately caused the senate tQ 
be assembled, and Cato received orders to depart without de- 
lay, and proceed to Cyprus to dethrone the king. 

Without an army, ^d without guards^ Cato went on board 
th^ first vessel he could find^ and having Itoded at Rhodes^ 
wrote. a letter to the weak king^ eachorting him to retire in 
pea^, smd oiFerhig him as an indemmfication for the loss 
of his crown, the high priMthood of the temple of Venus 
aC Paphos, the revenues of which were consideraU&« The 
monarchy frightened at the very idea of a war with .the Ro- 
xnana^ embarked with aillhis riches^ and set sail intending to 
sink the vessel^ and perish with his wealth. He repented^ 
bbwever, of his design, returned on shore, and, having put 
his darling riches in his treasury, swallowed poison. Cato 
took possession of the island in the name of the republic, and 
seized for its account the king's treasures, which amounted 
to above a miiliou sterling. 
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Samos, 

Samos is about thirty leagues in circumference* The soil 
is fertile, and the air salubrious. This island contains ruins, 
which attest the beauty of some of its cities, and particularly 
of Samos, the capital. Near it stood a superb temple dedi* 
cated to Juno, the tutelary deity of the idand, an aqueduct 
which crossed a mountain and conveyed water to the city, 
and a mole of a hundred feet in height, which extended two 
furlongs into the sea. So extraordinary a work, constructed 
at so remote a period, proves that the Samians had a know- 
ledge of navigation. It is said that they built the first ships 
proper for transporting cavalry. 

The earliest inhabitants of Samos were Carians, and peo* 
pie from the neighbouring islands. The government was 
first monarchical, afterwards republican. The most remsu*k- 
able civil war was occasioned by the nobles, called geomori, 
who deprived the people of their Ismds, which they divided 
among themselves. In a war which took place afterwards, 
they entrusted the command of the troops to nine generals. 
These commanders, finding themselves at the head of the 
troops, put the geomori to the sword, and re-established de* 
mocracy. This form of government gave pl^ce to tyranny; 
which one Syloson found mean^ to establish, by enticing the 
people from the city, under the pretence (^a procesuOni, and 
not suiFering them to return till he disarmed them, and ren- 
dered them obedient. The people, however, resumed their 
authority, but were again brought under the yoke by Poly- 
crates, the famous tyrant of Samos* 

He attained to the sovereign authority by a plot, formed 
in concert with his brothers, to whom he promised a share in 
the government. It is said they began their enterprize when 
only ten in number, and that, having taken possession of the 
citadel, they withstood the first efforts of the Samians. Po- 
lycrates mounted the throne, but he refused to admit any 
partners, and got rid of his brothers, either by death or banish- 
ment. Thus he was master in his own country, and soon 
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became so in others. He became a conqueror formidable to 
his enemies, and his alliance was courted. Too much con* 
fidence, however, hurried him on to destruction. Being ac- 
customed to success in all his enterprizes, he fell into a snare 
laid for him by a Persian governor, who was hurt to see him- 
self eclipsed by the sovereign of a petty island like Samos. 
He enticed him into his government, and caused him to be 
crucified. Polycrates was a great prince, a good general, 
and an able politician. Samos was never so flourishing as 
under his reign. Anacreon lived in his time < a court which 
encouraged this poet, smd where he was fond of residing, 
eould not be destitute of the knowledge of pleasure. 

Polycrates was succeeded by IMseandrus, his secretary axid 
minister. He intended to have restored the Samians to li- 
berty ; but, when he made the proposal in an assembly of the 
people, Telesearchus, one of thfs principal inhabitants, rose 
up and said, that he had much better begin by giving an ac» 
count of the money, with, the management of which he had 
been intrusted. M^andrus replied : ^^ If I am addressed in 
such language while I have authority in my hand, what will 
be the case when I shall have abdicated ?" He therefore re- 
tained the crpwn, but it did not remain long in his possession* 
It was wrested from him by one of the brothers of Poly era* 
tes, who had been banished. Various successors held the 
reins of government, some under the protection of the Per^p 
sians, and in alliance sometimes with the Athenians, and 
sometimes with the Lacedaemonians. This degenerate state 
ivas followed by one still worse under the kings of Macedo- 
nia, S3rria, and Pergamus. The Samians were involved in 
great revolutions almost without being observed by other na^ 
tions. Thus they fell into the hands of the Romans, as a 
part of the states bequeathed by Eumenes to the republic. 
Augustus restored them to liber^,and the use of their laws, 
which they had enjoyed for a short time during their alii-; 
ance with the Athenians; but Vespasian included Samos 
among the Greek islands which he formed into a Roman pro^ 
yince. After it had undergone the usual changes of the 
Greek islands, it became, and continues to be, a part of th^ 
Turkish empire. 
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Grtek filands. 

Xlie Gicck Uwds cmsist of two goierd divisioai x thb 
Cyvteks, thus caUtd from ibe Giwk wotd wUch signifies a 
ciicfey are Aoae affaqged in timt form anmod Delos, the 
of Apollo. The ^oradcs lake their name bom ano- 
Cknek woti^ wUck sigaiies to sow, hecamse they are 
acaOcred in a confaned manner tlvon^^mut the sea^ at a das- 
lance ftom Samoa. The following islanda, being sometimes 
Mentioned in the Grecian histaiyf ue sdected as worthy of 

Tcnedos, opposite to the ancient Troy, is about nine 
It^gmn m ciiciunfierence. Tltt Greeks com;ea1ed them- 
adves hchiml it when they pretended to raise the Mege ot 
Troy. It belonged to die Athenians, the Lacedsmanians, 
and tk B^?*^"*i and idterwards fieU into the hands of the 

Turks. 

Lcabos is dbont a hnwlred and twenty leagues in circmn* 
icrence. It produced Arion, the inventor of the lyre ; Tbeo- 
phraatus, the duef of the peripan^ pUlosophy, nei^ to 
Aristode ; Pittacus, one of die seven sages of Greeee ; Al- 
csus, a lyric poet $ Sappho ; Terpander, who added asevendi 
string to die lyre ; HeUnaicus, a celefarsted historisn; IMo- 
phanes, a celebrated rheloridan » and many others. There 
was a ceitaun period during which the Romans, who wished 
to improve tfaemsdves in the beUes lettres, repaired to Rhodes, 
AthoBs, or Mi^leae, the capital of Lesbos. 

Like the othn* islands, it was peopled by colonies, the 
cluefs or conductors of which became kings. Of these we 
find only four mentioned in history. Afterwards democmcy 
was established, and each of the cities dien affected a siipc* 
riority over its neighbours, whieh gave rise ta civil wars, 
that brous^t back noyal^, or, as it was called by the Greeks, 
^^ranny. 

The Lesbians were engaged in all the wars of the Persians, 
the Lacedaemonians, of Mithridstes, and the Romans. The 
reputation of the men in rc^gard to morals was indifferent, aad 
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that of {(he womm (NtQl worse. A LcAbiaii life wat in eiE-* 
prewion generally iise4 to signify a debauched life, Tbia 
island is caUed at present Mityleoe. 

Chios, or Scio, is said to be the birth place of Homer. A 
kind o( amphitheaitre, called the school of Homer, and situa* 
ted in the middle of the best vineyard, is still shewn. 

Were we to describe the government of Chios, we should 
only repeat what has been said of other Grreeian cities : mon- 
archy, repuUicanism, tyranny, and dependence upon the 
neighbouring islands, or gneat empires, succeeded each 
other, without any striking event for history to commemo- 
rate. Chios lies in the centre of eight or fien small islands. 

iEsculapius, the god of medicine, had a beautiful temple at 
Cos, and was honoured there with a particular kind of wor- 
ship. This island gave birth to Hippocrates, the restorer of 
that art; at was honoured by Homer with the epithet of the 
^^ well* peopled ;" and bcmsts of having given birth to Apel- 
les, who executed there his magnificent painting of Venus 
emerging from the sea. Monarchy, democracy, and aristo- 
cracy, prevailed in Cos, and it was afterwards subject to the 
ffcomans. 

jParos is celebrated for its marble, which must have invited 
thither eminent workmen : there are few places where so ma- 
1^ fragments of columns, statues, architraves, and pedestals, 
are to be seen. It was called formerly, the opulent, the 
powerful, the happy. It was proud of its riches, which, at 
present, ane c^ifined to the produce of a very limited trade. 
It is the country of Archilochus, the most severe of the satiric 
poets. 

Three temples, were erected in the island of Delos, the 
first consecrated to Latona, the second to Diana, her daugh- 
ter, and die third to Apollo. The last was one of the most 
suporb edifices in the worid. Here this deity formerly gave 
oracular answers. A great part of the island belonged to this 
temple. The island itself was an asylum, not only for indi* 
yiduals, but also for naticms. Hostile armies have been &een 
lo meet here, without committing the least outrage against 
each other, through respect for the place. All the Greeks 
contributed towards the conatnuction of the temple, and of 
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its magmficent gsdleries, the ruins of which still exhibit the 
names of several kings who encouraged the work. Some of 
them sent g^fts, which were borne by solemn deputations • 
This island id visited at present by travellers, for the purpose 
of searching for the traces of ancient monuments. The earth 
IS so covered with ruins and shrubs that it has become unfit 
for cultivation. It has not a single inhabitant. — Such is the 
contrast between ancient and modem Delos. 

The island of Eubcra went anciently by the names of Chal- 
cis, Abantisy &c. It is three hundred and sixty-five miles 
in compass, and has several remarkable promontories stretch* 
ing a great way into the sea. 

In Eubcea are several high mount;uns, covered, for a great 
part of the year, with snow. This island had, in former times, 
many cities of great note mentioned by Strabo, the principal 
of which are Chalcis and Eretria. The most ancient inha* 
iHtants of Euboea were the Abantes, from Abas, a city of 
Thrace. It is observable that Homer, who often styles the 
island Euboea, never calls the inhabitants Eubceans, but cork-> 
stantly Abantes. 

The first form of government was monarchical. We are 
told that the Eubosans, immediately after the Trojan war, 
formed themselves into a republic, or 'rather into several 
smsdl states, most of their cities being governed by tiibir own 
laws, and quite independent of eachckher. In the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, the cities of Chalcis, Eretria, Carystus, and 
Oreos, were so many distinct republics governed by the no- 
bles. 

But tiiis form of government was seldom undisturbed: 
either the multitude introduced a democracy, or domestic 
tyrants seized all power to themselves, and ruled in their 
several cities uncontrouled. Five persons are named by his- 
torians as tyrants of Chalcis, and three of Eretria. Besides 
the tyrants of particular cities, Tynnondas is mentioned by 
Plutarch as lord of the whole island. ' He was cotemponuy 
with Solon the legislator, and displayed great equity and 
moderation in his tyranny. The EubGcans had wars with the 
Athenians, Persians, and Spartans. They submitted first to 
Philip, and then to his so& Alexander, after whose death 
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they shook off the Macedonian yoke, but Antigonus brought 
them again under subjection. When the Romans first pass- 
ed into Greece, the kings of Macedon ruled the island of 
Euboea, but soon after it was declared free by a decree of the 
Roman senate. Antiochus the Great^ and M ithridates, king 
of PontuB, were in their turns masters of Euboca ; but the 
Romans, prevailing in the east, restored the Euboeans to their 
former state of liberty. Mark Antony subjected them to 
Athens ; but Augustus, incensed against the Athenians fot 
assisting his rival, first gave freedom to the city of Eretria, 
and soon after to the whole island, which remained in a flour- 
ishing condition, under the enjoyment of its own laws, till the 
reign of Vespasian, when it underwent the same fate as the 
other states of Greece. 

These, and the other Greek islands, have experienced 
dreadful ravages from fire and sword, and the subversion of 
flourishing cities. The inhabitants, oppressors and oppress- 
ed, in turns wrested from each other the palm of liberty, 
which they moistened with the blood of their neighbours, of 
of their fellow-citizens. Degraded at present by slavery, and 
under the power of the Turkish government, they still lead 
a peaceful and happy Ufe, provided they pay the taxes. Tra- 
vellers, who have had an opportunity of examining their cha- 
racter, have found among the men, that delicacy and urbani- 
ty which distinguished the Greeks ; among the women, the 
attractive graces of their ancestors; and, in their festi* 
vals, decency and mirth. As far as we are able to judge 
from history, they are more content in their present state of 
dependence, than they were formerly under the egis of liber- 
ty, always agitated, and always covered with blood. 
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ALEXAin)£R'B SUCCESSORS. 



When Alexander died, he was the lord of many f;Edr pro- 
vinces, the sovereign of many large and powerful kingdoms, 
and held an empire more extensive than the world had till 
that time seen. Macedon was his hereditary kingdom ; he 
had subdued great part of Thrace and Ill3Tia ; and all Greece 
was under his protection. His Asiatic conquests reached 
from the Hellespont to the Indian Ocean. He held Egypt 
and Lybia, and all the Greek islands owned his authority. 

A day or two after the death of Alexander, his friends as- 
sembled in the council-room, and summoned thither all the 
principal commanders of the army* Perdiccas^ as soon as 
silence could be obtained, ordered the chair of Alexander to 
be produced, placed the robits and regalia upon it, and laid 
upon them the royal ring^ declaring that he most willingly 
resigned any authority that might be intended for him by the 
king, when he received this ring from his hands. However 
he proposed it as a thing, not only expedient, but necessaoy^ 
that the empire should have a head. He then declared that 
Roxana was with child, and that if she brought forth a^ son, 
he ought to be acknowledged ae his father's successoi*. 
Ncarchus applauded the design of preserving the regal dig- 
nity in the family of Alexander, but said, it would be too 
long to wait for Roxana's delivery, espetially, as the result 
might be attended with uncertainty. He therefore mentioned 
Hercules, the son of Alexander by Barcine. The soldiers 
signified their dislike of this proposal, by the usual signad, 
the clangour of their arms. Ptolemy then proposed that the 
state should be governed by a council of officers. This pro- 
ject being also disapproved, a motion was made in favour of 
Perdiccas, but he, from modesty, refused the honour. At 
last somebody mentioned Aridsus, the brother of Alexander. 
The Macedonian phalanx closed immediately with this pro- 
position, and called for Aridseus. Perdiecas, Ptolemy, and 
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most of the cuvaliy officers, were extremely averse to this 
measure. However^ Meleager, at the head of the phdanx, 
supported vigorously th)e first resolution, and threatened to 
shed the hlood of those who affected to rule over their equals, 
and to assume a kingdom to which they had no title. Aridseus 
was arrayed in royal robes ; they buckled on him the armour 
c^ Alexander; and saluted him by the name of Philip, that 
he might be rendered more popular. 

While things remained in this situation, Meleager managed 
affairs for the new-created king, and Perdiccas transacted all 
things for the other party; Both pretended great concern 
for the public, yet intended nothing so much as their own 
private advantage ; each having formed a scheme of engross- 
ing the administration for his own benefit. 

The generals divided the provinces amongst themselves, 
as governors, under the inspection of Perdiccas, who presided 
over the partition, as protector. PerdiccaB, full of ambition, 
confined Aridseus, while he appeared to defend hifn. This 
prince, weak both in body and tnind, had been advised to 
solicit ihe support of Meleager, who commanded the Mace* 
donian phalanx. Perdiccas, jealous of every authority which 
he could not controul, caused Meleager to be assassinated at 
the foot of the altar, where he had taken shelter. This was 
fhe first crime he committed. The second was the murder 
of Statira and Drypetis, the two last wives of Alexander, 
whom he caused to be dispatched at the solicitation of Roxana, 
who was afraid they might be pregnant. The third was the 
massacre of a body of Greek mercenaries, consisting of 
twenty thousand infantry, and three thousand cavalry, who, 
believing themselves freed from service by the death of Alex- 
ander, were returning peaceably to their country. The fourth 
the assassination of Cynane, the sister of Alexander, who had 
come to propose the marriage of her daughter Ada, or Eury- 
dice, with Aridaeus. Notwithstanding the death of the 
mother, the marriage took place. None of those esteemed 
by Alexander, except Eumenes, his secretary, a man of great 
merit, remained with Perdiccas, and he attached himself 'to 
the protector, ^ only because he believed him to be sincerely 
.devoted to the royal family. To secure completely the friend- 
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ship of Eumenes, Perdiccas put him in possession of Cappa- 
docia, which he gave him under the name of a goyemment, 
after having put to death Ariarthes the king. 

Perdiccas issued all his orders, and distributed kingdoms, 
under the name of Aridseus and the young Alexander, of 
whom Roxana had been delivered ; but this was only a feint^ 
in order that he might attain with more certainty to the em- 
pire. As his plans did not remain a secret, they caused aU 
those who dreaded his ambition to unite against him. On 
the other hand, Perdiccas resolved, in order to prevent be- 
ing himself surprized, to strike the first blow, which he di- 
rected against Ptolemy, the most powerful of his rivals. 
Ptolemy had been appointed governor of Egypt by Alexan- 
der himself; and Perdiccas was persuaded, that if he pulled 
him down, the rest would fall of themselves. This prince, 
by his wisdom, clemency, and justice, maintained Egypt in a 
state of profound peace. He had so fortified himself in that 
country, that Perdiccas, when he came to attack him, found 
him in a formidable state of defence. There was this differ- 
ence between the two generals : Ptolemy was beloved, by his 
soldiers, while Perdiccas had alienated the affection of hi& 
troops by unbecoming haughtiness. A bloody battle took 
place in Egypt, on the banks of the Nile, in which the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx experienced great loss. As the s»>ldiers as- 
cribed their misfortune to Perdiccas, they hurried to his teat 
and dispatched him. 

Perdiccas was succeeded by two tutors, or protectors, but 
they were thwarted in their views by Eurydice, the wife of 
Aridseus. She wished to free her husband from the shackles 
of guardianship, and as she began to gain influence among 
^the troops, the tutors opposed to him Antipater, who assu- 
-med alone the authority of protector. Antipater tnade a new 
partition of the provinces. Ptolemy was continued in- the 
^possessioq of Egypt ; Seleucus had the government of Baby- 
lon; Antipater of Susiana; Cassander of Cdria; and Anti- 
gonus of Phrygia, with the command of the king's house- 
hold troops. These are the principal generals who establish- 
ed thrones on the ruins of Alexander's empire. 



Anligonus collected around him, by his liberality, the best 
of Alexander's soldiers, who composed an army entirely de- 
voted to his service. Polyperchon having succeeded Antipa- 
ter^^ho was now dead, in the office of protector, formed a 
iund of association of all the governors and commanders, for 
the purpose of defending the royal family against Antigo- 
nus ; and he placed at the head of his army, Eumenes, whose 
attachment to that family was well known. 

Two campaigns^ in which these generals displayed their 
talents, and every resource of the military art, were termina- 
ted by a decisive battle. Antigonus could depend upon his 
army, but that of Eumenes had no great attachment to his 
cause. All did justice to the merit and talents of Eumenes, 
and for that reason they thought him necessary in the mo- 
ment of batde ; bi^t as he excited their jealousy they resolved 
to get rid of him, in order that they might at their pleasure 
put an end to the war, of which they considered him to be 
the instigator and principal support. As Eumenes was aware 
of this plot, he might have saved himself by retiring into 
Cappadocia ; but he reflected, that to renounce the command 
woidd b^ to abandon the family of Alexander, and on that 
account he determined to perish with glory. 

When he had formed this resolution, he -went forth from 
his tent, and exhorted the soldiers to perform their duty. The 
greater part of them, being unacquainted with the treachery 
of their chiefs, replied by the loudest acclamations of joy. 
Eumenes seemed affected by these testimonies of attachment, 
but said to his friends around him, that be lived among fero- 
cious animals, by whom he would one day be devoured. The 
battle was not decisive, hut it gave rise to an event which was 
moire fatal to Eumenes than a defeat. During the combat, 
Antigonus detached a part of his cavalry, by a circuitous way, 
which surprised the enemy's camp, and carried off the wo- 
men and children, with a considerable booty. The chief part 
of the loss fell upon the Argyraspides, some of Alexander's 
soldiers, who were distinguished by this name, because he had 
given them helmets of silver. When the^e soldiers found 
themselves deprived of what they most esteemed, and of all 
the fruits of their valour, they were thrown into a -violent 
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rage, imd attempted to iiftaasacre thetr generals* Teotitocilaesy 
their coumaoder, suapended their fury, by repreaeotrng^ to 
them, that, in consequence of the ancient connection wbicii 
subsisted between htm and Antigonus, he hoped he should 
be able to induce him to restore the booty. A deputation was 
accordingly sent to him, and he replied^ that he would readi* 
ly restore it, provided they would deliver up £)imenes« 

Eumenes, being a good speaker, harangued the soldiera^ 
and having represented to them the injustice of their con- 
duct, the fatal consequences it would occasion, and the infnf^ 
my diey were about to bring upon themselves, added : ^^ Put 
me to death, rather than deliver me into the hands of Antigo* 
nus, my. old enemy, as well as yours." This speech had just be^* 
gun to produce some eflPect on their minds, when the Argyras* 
pides cried out : ^^ Let us have done with these fine speeches^ 
unless we are willing to lose our wives and children.;'' and 
they immediately conducted him to the camp of the enemy. 
Those to whom he was delivered, having asked in what man- 
ner he wished to be treated, he replied : ^^ As an elephant ov 
a lion." Two opinions prevailed in the council of Anttgo* 
nus, respecting the fate of this illustrious captive, Deme* 
trius, the son of Antigonus, supported by the young men of 
the army, wished that his life might be saved,, provided he 
would promise .not to act any longer for the royal family. On 
the other hand, his father's friends, and. the pcdtticians, were 
strongly inclined to think that they ought to. get rid of a man, 
who was the only person, perhaps^ capable of crossing the de- 
signs of Antigonus. While the matter was under discussion, 
' the latter caused his prisoner to be treated with every possi- 
ble mark of respect. Eumenes, however, became uneasy on 
account of the uncertainty in which he was left respjcctii^ 
his fate. ^^ I am astonished," said he, ^^ that Antigonus should 
suffer me to remain so long in confinement, and that he has 
not the courage either to put me to death as his iOkomy^ QK 
force me to become his friend by restoring me to liberty." 
He was 'soon freed from this uncertainty. That resolution 
which was the least generous being adopted, he was executed 
in prison. 
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AiKtigoDus was a gloomy poUticasn, who coolly calculated 
m his closet the advanta^s which were likely to arise from 
a murder committed at a favound>le moment. Cumiing, 
dissimulation, and insincerity, cost him nothing, provided he 
could circumvent those whom he wished to get rid of; and 
he deferred the execution of his plans till the most favoura^ . 
ble opportunity. In one of his armies, stationed at a dis* 
tance on the frontiers, was a man, named Pithon, whom he 
suspected of a design to render himself independent. A great 
many more entertained the same opinion, and openly spoke 
of it at coint. Antigonus, however, seemed to take up his 
cause with warmth, and forbade any one to speak ill of a man 
whom he esteemed ; adding, that mstead of giving credit to 
these calumnies, he. had destined for him the command in 
Upper Asia, the most beautiful of his governments^ When 
Pithon was informed of this disposition, he. readily obeyed 
ibe king's order recalling him to court ; but he had scarcely 
arrived^ when Ant^;onus caused him to be accused of high 
treason. In one day, he was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. The following is another instance of his cruelty. 
Cleopatra, the sister c^ Alexander, having determined to 
bestow her hand on Ptolemy, had set out to meet him ; but, 
Antigonus fearing that this marriage would convey some 
rights to the governor of Egypt, caused her to be arrested at 
Sardis, and gave orders for her being put to death. The 
crime was committed by the ladies who attended on this 
princess. Antigonus afterwards declared, that it was perpe* 
trated without his knowledge ; caused the women, who had 
been the instruments of his barbarity, to be beheaded ; and 
celebrated the funeral of Cleopatra with the utmost magni- 
ficence. 

There was a very striking contrast between Antigonus and 
his son Demetrius, . The latter, humane and merciful, was 
of a candid and open disposition, and so well ktiown to be in- 
capable of perfidy or treachery, that his father, notwith^ 
standing his gloomy temper, lived with him in the most in- 
l^ate confidence, and prided himself on so doing. Deme- 
trius had free access to his father at all times, and even, with 
his arms^ which at that period was rarely suffered. Anti- 
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gOQus made some ambttMadors, to whom he was giving^ au- 
dience, take notice of this circumstance, and said: '^ Yon 
will be careful to tell your masters in what manner I and my 
son live.'' These ambassadors were those of Ptolemy, Ca»- 
sander, and Lysimachus, with whom Antigonus shared al* 
most the whole of the empure of Alexander. He had re- 
served to himself Asia ; Ptolemy retained Egypt ; Ma- 
cedcmia was assigned to Cassander ; aad Thrace to Lysi- 
machus; and the Grecian cities were allowed to preserve 
their liberty. This arrangement, according to the strict spi- 
rit of their treaty^ was only provisional, as these genei:als ac- 
knowl^ged themselves to be merely depositories of the 
^ power assigned to each, until the family of Alexander should 
be in a state to maintain their rights : but this shadow of 
deference soon vanished, and each assumed the title of king 
in the districts which had been committed to his care. ^ 

Antigonus, after he had declared himself king, treated the 
people much better than he had done before ; and the rea- 
son he assigned for his conduct was, that he wished to pre* 
serve with good will, what he had acquired by force. But 
in regard to taxes, he was far from being so moderate as 
Alexander. To some remonstrances which were made on 
this subject he replied : ^^ Alexander collected the harvest 
of Asia ; as for me, I only glean.'' 

The new kings, established either in the hereditary states 
of Alexander or the conquered countries, were soon involved 
in war with, each other. The uncertainty of their rights and 
limits afforded sufficient motives for hostilities. 

Lysimachus and Seleucus on the one side, and Antigonus 
with his son Demetrius on the other, each at the head of a 
powerful army, met, near Ipsus, in the plains of Phrygia. 
The fate of Asia depended on the batde which was about to 
take place. It was exceeding bloody. Victory, however, de- 
clared for Seleucus, and Antigonus, wounded in several 
places, died in the field of battle at the age of eighty-four. 
Demetrius fled with a few attendants, and escaped to Greece.. 
Seleucus, by one blow, Vas thus rendered master of all 
Asia. 
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The deplorable disasters which arose from die conquest of 
Alexander in Asia, prepare us for scenes still more bloody 
in Macedonia. That prince had left the government of it to 
Antipater. The government entrusted to him by Alexander 
was more embarrassing than that of any other portion' of his 
empire, owing to the difficulty of living with Olympias in 
such a manner as to prevent her from assuming too much 
authority, and without giving the son cause to blame the re* 
straint imposed on his mother. The part he had to act was 
delicate ; but it appears that Antipater discharged his duty, 
for a long time, to the satisfaction of Alexander. 

The account of Alexander's death occasioned great em* 
barrassment to Antipater. As a part of the Grecian cities 
had expelled the Macedonian garrisons, it was necessary to 
negociate with some of them, and to treat others with ri» 
gour. The Athenians, in particular, gave him great unea- 
ainess. They obliged him to sue for peace, but they refused 
to listen to any proposals, unless he would first surrender at 
discretion. Antipater, victorious in his turn, insisted on the 
same conditions as those which the Athenians had wished to 
impose on him. They were forced to submit, but he did not 
abuse his victory, and contented himself with obliging them 
to banish those dangerous oratoi^, who misled the people, 
always volatile and changeable. 

Antipater, excited by a desire of being useful to the fami* 
ly of Alexander, proceeded to Asia, where he received the 
tide of protector, which he brought back to Macedonia, and 
died there at the age of eighty. His delicacy did not aUovf 
him to give his government to his son Cassander. He as* 
signed it to Polyperchon, the oldest of Alexander's generals 
whom he had around him. This man, who succeeded An-^ 
tipater in the quality of governor-general of Macedonia, and 
tutor of the young princes, pqssessed only moder^ite talents. 
His son Alexander was equally destitute of ability. In di- 
rect opposition to the advice left them by Antipater, they 
invited Olympias to Macedonia, from which Antipater bad 
found means to get her removed. This artful woman ren- 
dered herself mistress of the mind of Polyperchon, and ad- 
vised him to introduce into the government of different citiei 
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chafes whic& excited discdnteiit. He issued hia ordera with 
great haug^iness, in the name of Aridaens, the brotiier of 
Alexander, who had been acknowledged king in conjonctian 
with young Alexander, the son of Roxana. 

Aridaeus had married his own niece Eur^ice, the grands 
daughter of Philip, and whether it was, that the right of this 
princess to the crown excited the hatred of Oiympias, or that 
nvakhip in authority, or that jealousy, which is not uncom^ 
mon among women, prevailed between them, they not only 
shewed a mutual coolness, but even hatred, and a desire of 
injuring each other. Oiympias w^ supported by Poly per- 
chon, while Eurydice sought support in Cassander, the son 
of Andpater. Armies were raised on both sides, and a ci- 
vil war commenced in Macedonia. The two heroines, each 
at the head of an army, shewed themselves determined to 
hazard the event of a battle. Eurydice's soldiers had volun- 
tarily entered into her service, and with every mark of zeal 
and affection ; but Oiympias, having presented herself before 
them at the moment when the action began, her majestic air, 
and the idea that they were going to combat against the wi- 
dow of Philip, the mother of Alexander, made them drop 
their arms. They abandoned the unfortunate Eurydice and 
her husband. Olympian, being mistress of their fate, caused 
them to be shut up in a place so confined that they were 
scarce able to move, and ordered them to be fed with the 
coarsest nourishment. Along with this wretched couple, a 
great many of Cassander's partizans, among whom was his 
brother Nicanor, having fallen itito her hands, she caused 
them all to be put to death, and a hundred of his friends to 
be massacred* 

As those cruelties began to excite some compassion in fa- 
vour of Aridseus and his wife, Oiympias, fearing the conse- 
quences, resolved to get rid of her prisoners* By her orders, 
some Thracians, armed with poniards, entered the prison 
where the king was confined, and dispatched him with re- 
peated blows. A moment after, she sent a messenger to of- 
fer Eurydice a dagger, a rope, or a cup of poison. *' May 
the gods," said the unfortunate princess, ^ give one day to 
Oiympias a present of the like ki^d." She then tore her 
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fiati(ft:ei^cfaef, t\^ip^<S th6 t^ounds of her husband, who had 
jtist br^atHed tAi fedt sigh ; corered up his body ; and, with- 
out displaying the le'stst weakness, or suffering a single com- 
plaint io escape frotA her lips, presented her lieck to the fatal 
cord, and was strangled. 

Cassandei' sfrrived too late to prevent these cruelties, but 
s6on enough to pui!iish them. When he entered Macedonia, 
Ofympias was" goitig from city to city, escorted by a magni- 
ftcent court. She fead taien with her Roxana, and the little 
Alexander, Undef a firm persuasion, that a sight of the wi- 
dow, the son, and thef mother of ^at conqueror, whose vic- 
tories did go much honour to the Macedonian name, would 
iiiduCe the best sbldiers to range themselves under her stan- 
dard ; but her army did not increase. Being still pursued 
bf CafSsande'r, she was at last compelled to shut herself up in 
Pydfia', which Ca'ssander besieged both by sea and by land. 
The garrison were reduced to such a dreadful state of fa- 
mine that the soldiers were obliged to feed on the dead bo- 
dies of their coihp2[£iions. After several fruitless attempts to 
escape, Olynipi'as surrendered at discretion, and, being ac- 
cused befbte the assembly of Macedonia, by the relations of 
ilVose whonn she had put to death in so cruel a manner, was 
condemned herself to capital punishment, without being al- 
ioVed to speak in her own defence. Cassander then offered! 
her a Vessel to transport her to Athens, but she refused this 
offer. She expressed a desire of justifying herself in a new 
assetnbly, bit Cassander thought it would be dangerous to 
gt'ant her that permission. Two hundred men, indeed, whom 
he sent to dispatch her, were so disconcerted by her majes- 
tic air, that they returned without executing their order. 
The same cause', therefore, naust have produced a much 
greater effect oh a multitude, among which there are alwaiys 
some individuals inclined to mercy. No other means could 
be devised for getting rid of her, tha[n to deliver her up to 
the relations of those whom she had caused to be put to 
death. Such w^'s the end of the mother of Alexahder^ It 
"Vtroufd be useless to trace out her character t it is sufficiently 
displayed in her action's. Cassander sent Roxana and her 
son to" AmphipoTis; but hie removed from them those by 
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whom they had been usually attended, and ordered thai the 
young prince should be educated as a eottmon mdividual^ 
From Amphipolis they were transferred to a solitary castle, 
and when he thought the Macedonians had forgotten them, 
he caused them to be put to death. 

Hercules, the son of Alexander by Barcine, the only re* 
maining branch of the royal family, was murdered by Poly- 
perchon, at the instigation of Cassander, about two years af- 
ter. Eight years had not elapsed since the death of Akx- 
imder, and not a single branch of his house remained to enjoy 
a portion of that empire, which Philip, and his son, had ac- 
quired at the expense of so much blood, danger, and treach- 
ery. Such, to the royal family, were the effects of that am- 
bition, which had lighted the torch of war over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Meanwhile Cassander laid aside the name of 
protector, which he had hitherto retained, and assumed the 
tide of king. 

If military talents, added to a wise and moderate govern- 
ment, can justify usurpation, CasTsander deserved the throne* 
He brought back to Macedonia, peace « and abundance; in- 
built the cities which had been destroyed; united to hts 
crown that of Epirus ; maintained, with honour and ad^an- 
Vige, the war against Antigonus ; imposed laws on the iEto- 
lians and the Illyrians ; subdued Peloponnesus ; and died in 
ttie midst of his triumphs. He left three sons, Philip, Anti- 
pater, and Alexander, the first of whom succeeded him, but 
died soon after. Antipater then caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king, but Alexander opposed his installation ; being 
supported by a powerful party, and the consent of the queen 
his mother. Antipater, fearing the preponderance of such 
influence, entered his mother's house with assassins, on pur* 
pose to destroy her. In vain did she beg for mercy, and con- 
jure her son by the breasts which suckled him : he remained 
inflexible, and commanded her to be massacred before his 
eyes. 

After a war of several years, which was attended with fa- 
tal consequences to the kingdom, it was partitioned betwe^ 
two brothers. Alexander, the eldest, was supplanted by De- 
metrius ; but his subjects, at length becoming tired of his op- 
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presftive government, expelled him from the country, aivi 
gave -the crown to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. Thus Macedo- 
nia, to which Epirus l^id be|;n annexed, under Cassander, 
was itself annexed to Epirus, under Pyrrhus. The latter 
quitted it in order to make conquests in Italy, but, before he 
departed, he divided it with Lysimachus, the sovereign of 
Thrace, who, during his absence, made himself master of the 
whole* 

By female intrigues, the court of this prince was filled with 
fatal dissensions. Arsinoe, whom he espoused in his old age, 
inspired him with the mpst odious suspicions of Agathocles, 
his eldest son, a prinse universally beloved and esteemed. 
He was confined in prison, without being heard, and after- 
wards poisoned. Lysandra, his widow, the daughter of Ptole* 
my, escaped with her children and her brother Ceraunus, 
to the. coiut of Seleucus. This prince took up arms in fa* 
vour of the unfortunate family, and fought a battle at Lysi* 
machia, in ii4uch the king of Macedonia perished, with thir** 
tf en of his sons. The conqueror, when about to place Ce- 
raunus on the throne, was assassinated by him, and the latter, 
nptwithatanding the atrocity of his crime, had the address to 
get himself proclaimed king by the Macedonians. He then 
began to think of being revenged on Arsinoe, the murderer 
of his brother->in*law Agathocles. As the princess had retired 
to Cassandria, a place of great strength, Ceraunus deceived 
her by offers of espousing her, and adopting her children. 
She opened the gates of Cassandria, and, on the day appoint- 
ed for the marriage, Ceraunus caused her two sons to be 
murdered in her presence, and banished the mother to Sarno* 
thrace, with only two women to attend her. Having, how- 
ever, escaped to Egypt, she gained the affection of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the brother of Ptolemy Ceraunus, who mar- 
ried her i and she thus became the sister-in-law of him, whose 
t^rother-in-law she had put to death, and who had assassina- 
ted her children. 

Under Ptolemy Ceraunus, the GauU^ a nation hitherto |in-i 
known in these countries, made an irruption into Macedoni^^ 
Nothing but the hope of plunder could have induced these 
b^rbsffous hordes to quH their fpreste. They began by piU 
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Uppg, mid afterwards settled, if the pl^jce wked fheir fgiM? 
venience. In either case, the invadied coi^ntry w^ i^ {ui ufk-r 
fortunate situation. Ceraunus, ^t th^ h/s^ of ^ fpy^^rfy^ 
«nny, waited for them on the frontiers, hut he i^^s defpatje4 
and killed. They then dispersed tliemselve^ throug}lo^t thl^ 
^hole kingdom, and exercised their robbery with the ^ore 
ease, as the Macedonians were without a chi/ef« Paring 4^ 
first moments of surprise, they had elected Meleager, th^ 
brother of Ceraimus ; but, as he appeared to J^ .^estj^iil;^ of 
ability, they deposed him two months afjter- Aptipater, die 
grandson of Cassander, who was nexjt chP9en, ripigned only 
forty*five days. Spsthenes, a Macedonian lord, collected bi9 
scattered countrymen, formed them to discipline, and, at th^tr 
head, defeated the barbarians in several eng^ements. |Ie was 
offered the crown, but declined it, and OQntented himself with 
the title of general, which he retained with gkury foir two 
years. ' A new swarm of Gauls having arrived to reinforce 
the former, Sosthenes and his small army were orerppvered 
by numbers. These two invasions completed the ruin of Ma- 
cedonia, which the Gauls abandoned, in order to ezerciae 
their fury in Greece. 

This kingdom, notwi^tanding the miserat^le state to 
which it was then reduced, excited the. ambitious views of 
three competitors : Antfgonus Gonarus, the son of Deme* 
trius, Antiochus Soter, the son of Seleucus, ^d Pyrrhus, 
who had returned from his expedition to {taly. The fathers 
of the two first had borne the crown of Macedonia. As* 
sisted by their own troops, as well as by mercenaries, they 
disputed for the remains of the desolated kingdom. Pyniius 
was soon after killed at Argos by the hand of a woman, who 
struck him on the head with a tile. Antigonus, finding him- 
self sole master of Macedonia, gradually got rid of the ve^ 
mainder of the Gauls, by whom it was still infested, and be- 
gan a reign, which, on account of its mildness and justice, 
ought to have given satisfaction to the Macedonians ; but 
they suffered themselves to be dazzled by the brilliant valour 
of Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, who came to claim the 
rights of his father. The Macedonians, almost to a man, 
having espoused his cause, Antigonus abandoned this u|i'> 
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gra|e|i4 pfi^nfi^f «bA retired to his 6stajte$ in Greece. His son 
Dei)ftetriWf tioweyier, maintained his ground in a comer of 
the hmgiomj 9n4y as bis e:(ploits attracted the notice of tlie 
Macedopiims, Ithey embraced his party. With this support 
he v9n<|!iMshed his opponents. 

Demetrius II, spa and 6JUc«:es8or of Antigonus, was so 
fortuAM^ as to be in a situation which enabled him to imitate 
iht mild virtues of his father, rather than his military ta- 
lents. His reign was tranquil, but exceedingly short. His 
death excited much regret, which would have been still 
greater, but for the eminent qualities of Antigonus Doson^ 
his brotbier, who succeeded him, first as tuter to a very young 
%OR named Philip, whom his brother had left, and afterwards 
pa king on his marrying the widow. The care which he be«r 
stowed. on the education of his nephew, and the affection he 
always diewed towards him, prove that, if he assumed the 
crown, it was not to deprive him of it, but to render it more 
brilliant for him when he came of age. Macedonia pros- 
pered under bis government. He was an excellent warridr, 
and an able politician. He died of a spitting of blood, occa- 
sioned by an eflbrt he made when encouraging his soldiers ia 
a battle. Before he breathed his last, he begged the army to 
preserve constant fidelity to Philip, his nephew and ward, 
who was abdut to ascend the throne at a very early age. 

Philip, like his predecessor, was brave, eloquent, and well 
versed in every branch of knowledge necessary for a king ; 
but he was of a gloomy and cruel temper. Before he attained 
to' the age of maturity, he attempted a discovery the most 
4ifficult perhaps of all, apd especially for a king, to distin- 
guish his real from his false friends. Incensed at not being 
able to satisfy himself on this point, he removed the difficulty 
by patting to death, without discrimination, such of his cour- 
tiers as he had lived with in a state of familiar intimacy. We 
know also that he was guilty of the death of Aratus, a re- 
apectidjle chief of the Acheans, whom he caused to be poi- 
sfioed. Buck was due father of Demetrius and Perses, both 
celdborated > the former for his attachment, and the latter for 
bis i^ntipathy to the Romans. 
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These republicans had already carried their aritts itito 
Qreece, where they put in practidfr that insidious policy 
which rendered them at last masters' of the world. It coo« 
sisted in giving assistance to the weak against the stroi^. 
One of their political arts was to demand, as hostages, the 
children of great men and sovereigns, &at they might edu^ 
cate them in their own principles. This kind of address was 
practised agaiittt Philip. The Romans demanded his son 
Demetrius as a hostage, and sent him back fiUed with sen- 
timents of esteem and of affection for them. 

Demetrius had an elder brother, named Perses, who^ 
diough the son of a concubine, aspired to the throne. De- 
metrius on every occasion endeavoured to soften the resent* 
ment of his father against the Romans. He tried, above all, 
to move him through considerations of interest, by repre* 
senting to him that ihe power of the republicans was £str su« 
perior to his own. Philip was sensible of the justness of thi» 
reasoning ; but he did not hear it without pain, and this pain 
often induced him to believe that his son employed ti»se af«» 
guments, more through his attachment to the Romans, than 
with a view to his advantage. Perses lost no opportunity of 
strengthening these suspicions. 

Meanwhile Philip incurred the displeasure of the Rcmant. 
On a request made by the inhabitants of Maronea^ a mari<» 
time city of Thrace, the Roman senate had ordered him to 
Withdraw the Macedonian garrison. After much evasion, 
Philip obeyed, but he pursued his measure^ in such a ma&<r 
ner, that, at the very time when the garrison quitted Maro% 
nea, it was entered by Thracians, posted for that purpose, 
who sacked and plundered it, and exercised against the in^ 
liabttants the most horrid cruelties. As this atrocious a&i» 
was soon known at Rome, Philip received ordei% to justify 
his conduct before the senate, and to send to Rome the com- 
mander of the garrison, that the truth might be fully ascer^ 
tained. Philip ordered him to set out, and caused him to 
be poisoned on the road. As he was unable to resist the 
forces preparing to attack him, he commissi<med Demetrius 
to endeavour to avert the storm. When the young prince 
arrived at Rome, he was astonished and much disconcerted. 
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wx finding that accumulated proofsi had been produced a^nst 
his father. He did every thing in his powe^ to justify his 
oooduct, and the senate were inclined to admit his vindir 
C9Ui<Mi, but in the letter which the senate wrote to his father, 
they exfMressly declared, that his reasons had been considered 
as valid, only through respect for the son. 
. This restriction displeased Philip. He imagined that his 
son had entered into some private treaty with the Romans, 
to support him in opposition to his father, and, perhaps, to 
deprive him of the throne. Perses strengthened these sus- 
picions, by forged letters which he caused to be sent from 
Rome, and in which the pretended plans of Demetrius were 
unfolded with so much plausibility, that the king was de- 
ceived, and issued orders for arresting his s(H). The person^ 
entrusted with this business was one Didas, a secret partisan 
of Perses, who executed his commission with apparent re- 
gret, and behaved with so much respect to the young prince, 
that he began to place confidence in him. He confessed to 
bimj that if he could obtain his liberty, he intended to escape 
to Rome, to avoid the effects of his brother's hatred. Didas 
related this to the king, who ordered him to dispatch his 
prisoner by poison, but with as Aiuch caution as possible, lest 
the Macedonians and the Romans, by whom he was equally 
beloved and esteemed, should suspect his design. Didas 
mixed some poison with the prince's food ; but, finding that 
its e&ct was too slow, and that the violent pain, by which 
Demetrius^ was agitated, began to raise doubts, he caused 
him to be suffocated. 

As soon as Demetrius had breathed his Jast, Perses 
changed his conduct. He no longer behaved to his father 
with the same respect as formerly, and shewed evident signs 
of joy at the death of his rival. This conduct gave Philip 
great uneasiness, and he began to suspect that he had been 
deceived. He endeavoured to satisfy himself on this point, 
and for that purpose applied to one of his relations, named An- 
tigonus, a man of approved prpbi^. Antigonus told the king^ 
that he believed Demetrius to have been innocent, and point- 
ed out to^ him the means by which he might still farther as-^ 
certain the truth. The person who had forged the letters ac- 
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knowledged his ctime, and frb confession, sopp^yrted by o&itt 
proofs, threw the kmg mto a state of die Qtmost despu^. SucK 
of the guilty as could be seized were condenmed ta deafii ; 
but Perses made his escape, vAd fixed hts residence o» die 
frontiers, where he entertained hopes of seeing the tfk&ai€nt 
soon arrive which would render binfi ftfaster of the crown. 
He was not kept lot^g in expectsdioki ; Philip, tormented with 
remorse, terminated, amid the hprfor of painltd repenfta^e, a 
life, which his gloomy disposition had rendered uttfortunate 
to himself, as well as to others. 

During his last illness, he revealed the infamous conduct 
of Perses in regard to his brother, and recommended to his 
subjects to acknowledge as king, Ahtigonus, the son of Tic* 
metrius. Perses, however, who had takeh proper measuresl 
to secure the kingdom to himself, having received eariy in* 
formation of his father's death, arrived at tfhe head of af body 
of troops ; took possession of the throne ; and caused Airti^ 
gomis to be dispatched. His whole reign perfectly corres- 
ponded with this commencenhent. It would hfe difficult td 
find in history a man who committed murder with mtore iii- 
difference, or more spontaneously. The readei^ no dotdjt ear* 
pects to find Perses, as soon'iis he was seated on the tihrone, 
engaged in hostilities with the I^omanis. It is certaSA* that 
those republicans treated him with the most disdainful 
haughtiness. Philip, wt consequenfce of af treaty with thenf, 
had engaged not to make war without their permission. 
They extended this clause so far, as to mfaintain' thsrt Perses 
had no right to arm against his rebellious subjects' \^hout 
their approbation. In general, th^ey behaved to hfih as to a 
man whom they wished to insult. All hi^ actions excited 
susprcaon : if he had any disputes with his nerghbours, the^ ac- 
cused him of being of a resdess character, and' an' etittAy t6 
peace ; if he lived with them on good ternis, they reproa:ch- 
ed him with attempting to augthent his power, by secret al- 
liances, in order that he might put himself in a Ststte* for car- 
rying on war. 

The last charge was nbt void of foundatibh. _HW<!( the ad^ 
vice of Perses been followed, the Greeks, oppressed by th^ 
Roman power, would htivfe eipelled the* armiifs of thiatt smibi- 
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tiouB republic, which reckoned those only its friends who en- 
tirely submitted to its will. Perses, by means of remonstran- 
ces, excited. some of the Grecian states against the Romans; 
formed alliances with the neighbouring kings ; made a peace 
with the Thracians, in consequence of which they were to 
furnish him with troops ; amassed a prodigious sum of mo- 
ney ; purchased provisions sufficient for several years ; and 
raised a powerful army. Eumenes, king of Pergamus, jeal- 
ous of the credit which these preparations gave to Perses 
among the Greeeks, denounced him to the senate. The king 
of Macedonia endeavoured to dispatch Eumenes, by means 
of assassins, who lay in wait for him in a hollow road, and 
almost buried him under a shower of stones. They imagined 
that they had killed him ; but he escaped, and obtained suf- 
ficient proofs that Perses had been the author of this plot 
against his life. The researches of Eumenes produced also 
another discovery : — ^that Perses had engaged a man to go to 
Rome, and poison the senators who had shown themselves 
most hostile to his views. 

A war was the consequence of the provocations given by 
both parties. The Romans were defeated in the first battle ; 
but, as Perses had not sufficient talents to take advantage of 
his victory, the war was prolonged amid events which pro- 
duced nothing decisive. On one of these occasions, being 
afraid that a large $^m of money, which he destined for build-' 
ing a fleet, in the harbour of Thessalonica, might be captured 
by the Romans, he sent orders to two of his generals, Andro- 
nicus and Nicias, who commanded there, to burn the arsenaK 
together with the naval stores, and to throw the moneys into 
the sea. The latter obeyed ; but Andronicus thought it his 
duty to defer executing the king^s command, and it appeared 
that he was right. The Roman general did not advance. 
When Perses got the better of his terror, he sent for divers » 
to recover the treasure. To reward Andronicus for his wis- 
dom, Nicias for his obedience, and the divers for their labour, 
he caused them aU to be put to death. 

It may be readily seen, that the Romans were engaged - 
with an enomy fertile in resources, who required all their at- 
tention. They therefore sent against him the ablest of their 
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generals, the celebrated Pauliis iEmilius, under whose com- 
mand a well planned campaign decided the fate of Perses and 
of Macedonia. This prince covered his kingdom by a strong 
army, entrenched behind Mount Olympus, so that the Romans 
were not able to attack him, but by fortifying themselves on 
that mountain. Some of the Roman generals believed that it 
would be impossible to continue there for want of water ; but 
Paulus iEmilius thought, that as the place abounded in grass, 
and was ornamented with beautiful trees, it must contain 
springs. He accordingly led thither his army, and dug wells, 
which afforded an abundant supply of water. At the same 
time he dispatched, by a circuitous route, a bpdy of troops, 
who surprised the Macedonians, and obliged them to aban- 
don their entrenchments. Paulus iEmilius afterwards de- 
scended into the plain, and preparations were made, on botfi 
sides, for a general engagement. 

The Macedonian army astonished the Romans by its order 
and disposition. The Thracian mercenaries and the auxili- 
aries formed so many select corps, but the phalanx was the 
most remarkable. The fine appearance of the men of which 
it was composed, the richness of their dress, which was of 
scarlet, and the splendour and brilliancy of their arms, pre- 
sented a most striking spectacle. Nothing was wanting to this 
army but an able general. It is not known by whom it was 
commanded; but it is generally agreed that Perses was 
among the foremost who fled, and that he placed his purple 
robe on the bow of his saddle, and laid aside his diadem, that 
he might not be known. He proceeded without stopping to 
Pella, his capital, which he entered about midnight, with only 
a few attendants, because the greater part of the nobility of 
his court chose rather to fall into the hands of the Romans 
than to follow him. They, indeed, had reason to applaud 
themselves for their prudence, when they learned that two of 
his faithful servants, having presumed to give him advice, he 
fell into su'th a violent rage, that he struck off their heads 
with his own hands. He was abandoned by all his followers, 
except one body of Cretans, who remained with him, not so 
much through attachment to his person, as through the hope 
of participating in the treasures which this wretched monarch 
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carried about with him, and from which he scarcely ever 
averted his eyes. 

Perses, flying from town to town, retired to the island of 
Samothrace, where there was a. highly respected temple, de- 
dicated to Castor and Pollux. He was attended thuher by 
Evander, one of those whom he had employed, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, to stone Eumenes king of Pergamus. Both 
he and his master were under the greatest apprehension that 
the Romans would not respect their asylum. The inhabitants 
of Halicamassus, seeing themselves surrounded by the Ro- 
man fleets and armies, were no less uneasy respecting the 
preservation of their privileges. While they were delibera- 
ting on this subject in the market-place, a young Rpman mix- 
ing with the crowd, asked them, with jan air of simplicity, 
whether it was true that Samothrace. was considered as a sa- 
cred island. ^^ Without doubt," cried the whole assembly. 
^^ But do you believe," added the young man, ^^ that it would 
be polluted if it served as an asylum to an infamous assas- 
sin?" They all agreed that it would. " Well then," added he, 
" " Evander," whose history he related, " is just now in your, 
temple, along with Perses." When they heard this account, 
they were struck with horror, and it was immediately deter- 
mined that Evander should quit the asylum, or come put and 
vindicate his conduct. Perses was thrown into grealt embar- 
rassment by this resolution, for, to permit Evander to enter 
into a vindication of his conduct, would be to accuse himself. 
The king advised him, in an amicable manner, rather to put 
himself to death. Evander did not relish this proposal, but 
pretending to agree to it, he said that he would prefer swal- 
lowing poison to death by the sword. Perses, who suspect- 
ed that be chose poison merely that he might gain time, pur- 
sued the most expeditious means, and caused him to be dis- 
patched by his servants. 

This atrocity made all those who could have been of any 
use to him, keep at a distance, and he was no. longer sur- 
rounded but by wretches, who were only fit to betray him. 
By their advice he concluded a bargain with a Cretan, the 
captain of a vessel, who agreed to transport him to Crete 
with his family and treasures. Perses sent on board the 
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vessel in the evening his most valuable eiTects; dtid, sftRmt 
midnight, repaired himself to the sea shore, according to ap- 
pointment ; but the Cretan had set sail. The wretched mon- 
arch, thus deserted, concealed himself in a small wood, Md 
dispatched a messenger to Paulus iEmilius,to inform )iim 
that he surrendered himself into, his hands. 

The consul, surrounded by lictors, and all the insignia of 
Roman grandeur, received him under an open tent. The 
prince appeared in a morning habit, as if ready to sink under 
his misfortune. After reproaching him for hi^ conduct to- 
wards the republic, iEmilius said : ^^ The Roman people are 
as much celebrated for their clemency as their valour. You 
may hope then, prince, and be even assured, that they will be 
no less generous towards you, than they have been towards 
various other princes subjected to their authority.*' These 
consoling words he addressed to Perses in the Greek lan- 
guage, and then turning towards the Romans, spoke to them 
as follows, in his native tongue : ^* Young Romans ! you here 
see how uncertain are all human things. Take advantage of 
the lesson given you by this striking example : learn that pros- 
perity can never be insured by pride or violence ; and remetti- 
ber, that as our fate is liable at all times to change, we ought 
never to place confidence in the happiness of the moment. 
True courage is never elated in prosperity, and docs riot suf- 
fer itself to be depressed by adversity." 

The consequences were not agreeable to the hopes which 
the consul had inspired. As Perses well knew that he was 
destined to add splendour to the triumph of the conqueror, 
he sent to beg that he might be saved from the shame of be- 
ing exposed as a spectacle to the Romans. ** The fsivoar 
which he requests," said iEmilius coolly, ^^ is in his own pow- 
er, it depends on himself to obtain it." That is to say, he was 
at liberty to put himself to death. He was led in triumph 
with his two sons, Alexander and Philip, and an infant daugh- 
ter, accompanied by the officers of their household. They 
all had their eyes bathed in tears, and while they saluted the 
people in a suppliant manner, they taught the young princes 
to stretch out also their innocent hands. The kimg of Mace- 
donia, covered with a mourning habit, walked behind them, 
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akme, followed by a great number of Macedonians, all ex« 
hibiting in their looks every sign of grief and detpair. Be- 
udes the treasures of Perses, and the, rich spoils of the sol* 
diers, there were exhibited on this occasion those almost of 
die whole world ; since the kings of Asia, by often plunder- 
ing Greece, had transported to their own kingdoms the most 
beautiful works of industry, and the most esteemed monu- 
ments of the arts. These had been sent to Macedonia by 
Alexander ; Paulus iEmilius, in his turn, carried away from 
all the cities, whatever he found in them most valuable, in 
order to enrich Rome. The sum of money which he sent to 
the treasury was so considerable, that it prevented the neces- 
sity of imposing any tax on the Romans for a number of 
years. 

After the triumph, Perses was thrown into an infectious 
dungeon, with common criminals. As he was left several 
days widiout receiving any nourishment, he begged of his 
companions in misery to share with ^ him their scanty por- 
tion. They offered him a rope, or a dagger, but he refused 
to make use of them. He died soon after, but whether from 
disease or violence is uncertain. His two sons and his daugh- 
ter, led with him in triumph, were still children. Philip 
and the young princess died, but Alexander was put appren- 
tice to a carpenter. He applied afterwards to writing, and 
became a clerk or secretary in the senate. 

In regard to Macedonia itself, Paulus iEmilius declared 
that he rendered it free, but its freedom was only nominal. 
He divided the kingdom into four governments ; forbade the 
inhabitants of one government, under the severest penalties, to 
have ihe least intercourse with the inhabitants of another ; 
gave them new laws ; took away their most valuable effects ; 
obliged all the nobility above the age of fifteen to leave the 
country ; and forbade the richest mines to be worked. Of the 
two himdred talents, which the Macedonians paid to their 
kings, the Roman consuls required a hundred for the repub- 
lic. Such was the liberty granted to them by the conqueror ! 

When Paulus i£milius returned, the senate, sent commis- 
^siomers, who were charged to give some form to this repub- 
lic, now composed of incoherent parts ; for each city govern- 
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ed itself, without any general connection, as was the case also 
in regard to the four governments. The garrisons which the 
Romans had left, though they apparently assumed no right 
over the civil government, still had an influence in the elec- 
tion of the magistrates, and other civil officers. Those most 
distinguished by their probity and talents were not the per- 
sons chosen, but such as shewed tlie greatest devotion to the 
Romans. The bulk of the nation were really in a state of 
slavery, while they possessed only a shadow of liberty. Tor- 
mented by the remembrance of their ancient grandeur, they 
longed for the moment when they should find themselves in 
a state of independence. 

While in this disposition, they with pleasure saw appear a 
pretender to the throne, who called himself the son of Per- 
ses. He gave out that he had been born to the prince by a 
concubine, and that his father had caused him to be privately 
educated, in order that a branch of the royal family might 
remain, in case he should miscarry in his war against the Rof 
mans. This pretended prince was called Andriscus ; but 
when he appeared he assumed the name of Philip, under 
both which appellations he is equally known. As his first 
attempt was not successful, he retired to Syria to Demetrius 
Soter, who had married a sister of Perses. But Demetrius* 
delivered him up to the Romans, to avoid incurring their 
resentment. The latter, either through contempt or indiflFer-* 
cnce, being negligent in guarding him, he escaped to Thrace, 
and having collected some troops, entered Macedonia, where 
his army increased, and he re-conquered the kingdom in as 
little time as had been employed by Paulus iEmilius to sub- 
due it. The chief feature in his character was bravery car- 
ried to intrepidity. In other respects he had all the vices of 
Perses, cruelty, avarice, pride in prosperity, and meanness in 
misfortune. . 

Like him, after gaining advantages, he had the impru- 
dence to expose his crown to the hazard of a general battle. 
Being defeated, he was taken prisoner, and served to orna- 
ment the triumph of his conqueror. The most common 
opinion respecting this pseudo Philip, as he was called by 
the Romans, is that he was an impostor. He was followed 
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by two other pretenders, the last of whom also spumed the 
name of Philip. Like the first, he found in the hatred of the 
Thracians to the Romans, and the discontent of the Mace* 
donians, resources which supported him for some time ; but 
at length he perished in a battle. He was the last person 
who excited the Macedonians against their conquerors. 

Macedonia became a Roman province, and in that state 
was happier than when it had been an ally. Such was the 
conduct of the Romans, that, though adorers of their own 
liberty, they were not fond of seeing it among others, an4 
even persecuted those who seemed to enjoy it. 3ut as they 
were well acquainted with the influence which the word 
liberty had over the human mind, they proclaimed it with 
pomp in their conquests, but imposed on it conditions and 
restrictions which rendered it burdensome^ and even danger- 
ous. This gave rise to quarrels between individuals and 
neigbouring towns, and sometimes to civil wars, in which 
the protecting garrisons interposed their mediation and force. 
In a word, their conduct gave rise to acts of defence or resist- 
ance, which were treated as revolts. The Roman armies 
were put in motion, the country was subdued, and the alUes 
became subjects. After this they were treated n^ith the 
greatest mildness. Those whom they entrusted with the 
government were strictly charged to endeavour to reconcile 
their new subjects to the yoke. Proconsuls who displayed 
incapacity were recalled, and the guilty were punished. 

The vicissitudes of the kingdom of Macedonia are re- 
markablct It began by a colony of Argives, who formed a 
petty empire, in a small central spot, surrounded by barba- 
rians, who gradually joined them, and lasted about seven 
hundred years ^ The policy of the first kings, in not declar- 
ing against Persia, made them enjoy peace, while all Greece 
was involved in the flames of war. Thus the treasures of 
the cities which were attacked flowed into Macedonia, as into 
an asylum ; and the Persian monarchs augmented the king- 
dom, that they might attach it more firmly to their interest. 
The peace of the Macedonians was often disturbed by the 
jealousy of the Greek republics ; but Philip attacked these 
republics in his turn, and got into his hands the supreme lau- 
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thority of Greece. He made use of it to pave the way to his 
90I1 for the conquest of Asia. After the death of Alexan- 
der, Macedonia was reduced to its former boundaries. It 
was gradually contracted by unfortunate foreign and civil 
wars, until, being converted into a Roman province, it re- 
turned to that diminutive extent possessed by the Argives, 
its founders, and it at length lost even its name, under the 
dominion of the Turks. 
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